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Your  best  buy  iu 

Cbicago! 


At/yertising  tinmie  plmct  d  in 
emch  ChicmAo  newspmpr^r  in 
the  iirsf  SIX  monf/ia  of  /956. 


Tribune  News  Sun-Tines  American 
27.743,884  11,411,413  10,646,204  7.684,350 
48.2%  19.9%  18.5%  13.4% 


DURING  the  first  six  months  of 
1956,  advertisers  again  demonstrated 
that  the  Chicago  Tribune  is  your 
best  advertising  buy  in  Chicago. 

They  placed  a  record  27,743,884 
lines  of  advertising  in  the  Tribune, 
This  was  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  they  placed  in  any  other 
Chicago  newspaper — more  than 
they  placed  in  any  other  two 
Chicago  newspapers  combined. 

If  you  want  the  most  from  your 
advertising  program  in  booming 
Chicago,  build  it  around  the  Tribune. 
Ask  a  Tribune  representative  to 
give  you  the  facts. 

QTxilmnr 

TMI  WOIklD-$  CKtATIST  NtWSPAriR 


Niagara  Falls  in  Kansas? 


A  6,000-dkgree  flame,  slicing  tlirough  hard  steel  to 
repair  a  harvester  in  a  Kansas  wheat  held,  echoes  the 
roar  of  its  faraway  birthplace— the  tumbling  waters  of 
mighty  Niagara  Falls. 

Before  the  waters  rush  on  toward  the  sea.  their 
tremendous  energy  is  captured  in  the  form  of  electricity 
by  Niagara *s  power  plants.  Fart  of  this  vast  power  is 
put  to  work  nearby  in  the  huge  electric  furnaces  of 
I  nion  Carbide. 

Ill  the  hluzing  white  heat  of  the  electric-arc  fur¬ 
nace,  a  mixture  of  coke  and  limestone  is  converted  into 
calcium  carbide.  When  water  is  added  to  this  gravish. 
rock-like  substance,  the  powerful  gas  called  acetylene 
is  generated. 

Acetylene  is  the  fuel  for  one  of  the  hottest  flames 
available  to  man.  Teamed  with  oxvgen,  it  forms  the 
oxy-acetylene  flame  which  is  used  in  metalworking 


everywhere— from  cutting  and  welding  huge  steel  plates 
to  repairing  equipment  for  the  farm,  factory  or  home. 

The  people  of  Union  Carbide  also  pioneered  the 
extensive  use  of  acety  lene  for  making  basic  chemicals. 
These  versatile  materials  are  starting  points  in  the 
manufacture  of  new  lifesaving  drugs,  colorful  plastics, 
textile  hbers  .  .  .  and  countless  other  products  impor¬ 
tant  to  our  everyday  living. 

FREE:  Learn  how  Union  Carbide  products  and  research 
help  satisfy  basic  human  needs.  Write  for  “Products  and 
Processes’’  booklet  J. 

Union  Carbide 

AND  CARBON  CORPORATION 

3  (I  K.  A  S  T  4  2  N  I>  S  T  R  K  K  T  |IH^  N  K  W  YORK  17,  N  .  Y. 
In  Caniula:  I'NION  Carbidk  CANADA  LIMITED.  Toronto 


- L  CCs  Trade-marked  Products  include - - 

Prest-O-Lite  Aretylene  CRAG  Agrirulturul  Chemiruls  Eveready  Flut-hlifshts  and  Battprie^i  Electromet  Alloys  and  Metals 
Linde  Oxygen  Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals  Prestone  Anti-Freeze  Haynes  Stellite  Alloys  Dynel  Texiile  Filters 
Pyrofax  Gas  Bakelite.Vinylite.  and  Krene  Plastics  National  Carbons  Union  Carbide  Union  Carbide  Silicones 


.v»<  said  i^ebertl  broke  into  herlstruction  workeTTOf  184  Driggslas  saying  the  railroad  would 
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tiUy  her  on  the  head  ifith  a  wr  «  a  m  a  '  '  *  ’  ^  »  Une  until  it  had 

phone.  She  called  IpoliNewYorkWorld-TelCffram  direonent  with  the 
when  they  arrivedfLet  and  ^  co  poration  on  other 
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memo  from  I 

the  managing  editor  .  .  . 


The  wonderful  world  of  Charlie 
Brown  is  a  favorite  retreat  of 
ours.  Charlie  Brown  (he*s  never 
called  just  Charlie)  is  an  arche¬ 
type  of  normalcy.  He  worries. 

He  tries  to  be  polite  and  friendly. 
He  frets  over  trifles. 

Lucy*  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
nagger.  In  the  words  of  a  wise 
and  observant  member  of  this 
staff  who  knows  her  well:  "Lucy  is  the  world's  great¬ 
est  fuss-budget,  a  carping  critic  whose  lack  oi  logic, 
a  kind  of  shining  lunacy,  drives  her  friends  nuts.  She 
is  literal-minded.* 

"Pigpen  is  the  dirty  one,  soiled,  happy,  indifferent. 
Snoopy  is  the  most  lovable  dog  in  the  cartoon  world, 
full  of  ambition,  a  kind  of  canine  Walter  Mitty,  dream¬ 
ing  of  being  an  alligator,  a  fierce  lion,  always  hoping 
to  be  accepted  on  equal  terms  and  ever  and  again 
shocked  by  some  sharp  reminder  that  he  is  only  a  dog.* 

These  delightful  creatures  people  Peanuts,  a  comic 
strip  which  runs  every  day  in  the  World-Telegram 
and  Sun.  We  recommend  it  as  a  most  effective  anti¬ 
dote  to  some  of  the  agonies  of  Twentieth  Century 
existence. 

The  amiable  youth  pictured  above  is  Charlie  Brown. 

He  is  our  favorite  if  only  for  the  fact  he  relieves  his 
minor  tragedies  in  a  most  human  and  ineffably  appeal¬ 
ing  manner.  One  black  day,  for  instance,  Charlie 
Brown  watched  a  third  strike  go  past.  For  days 
afterward  he  wallowed  in  the  ang\iish  of  that  shame¬ 
ful  moment.  Another  time,  Lucy  sniffed  "Nobody 
cares  for  you,  Charlie  Brown."  After  a  moment's 
grave  reflection,  Charlie  Brown  replied:  "I'll  bet 
Or.  Spock  cares  for  me." 

Charles  Schulz,  the  artist  who  draws  Peanuts,  has 
a  charming  wife,  three  tads  and  a  rambling  home  in 
Minneapolis.  From  our  study  of  the  comic  strip 
we'd  say  it  was  a  very  happy  home,  indeed. 
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Liberace  Off  Key 
In  Adjectival  Medley 


115,945  people  live  here 

(New  A.B.C.  City  Zone  population,  paragraph  28, 
March  31,  1956  Audit!. 

281,000  people  shop  here 


This  is  the  “Sellingest”  city  in  Central  or  Northern 
New  Jersey.  Indeed,  excepting  only  Atlantic  City  with  its 
novelty  resort  trade,  no  large  city  in  the  State  equals 
Plainfield  in  retail  sales  per  capita. 

Here’s  how  Plainfield  stands  among  New  Jersey’s  large 
cities  in  per  capita  sales  according  to  Sales  Management’s 
latest  annual  survey: 


By  Bethami  Probst 

London 

The  British  press,  which  loves 
or  hates  visiting  celebrities  with 
abandon,  has  uncorked  its  most 
potent  bottles  of  acid  for 
Liberace. 

The  same  emphatic  approach 
which  warmed  Marilyn  Monroe 
has  thinned  the  smile  of  the 
American  pianist. 

Safe  in  Paris  in  the  interval 
between  touching  British  soil 
and  playing  at  Festival  Hall, 
the  London  equivalent  of  Carne¬ 
gie  Hall,  Liberace  called  for 
censorship  of  the  “degeneracy” 
shown  in  his  press  reception 
here — “the  sort  of  thing  based 
on  hatred  and  jealousy.” 

He  threatened  to  sue  certain 
unnamed  British  newspapers  if 
his  mother,  bedridden  in  Paris 
and  under  a  doctor’s  care  after 
scanning  the  articles,  did  not 
recover. 

Apparently,  Mrs.  Liberace  re¬ 
covered,  because  she  was  spot¬ 
lighted  in  the  audience  during 
her  son’s  concert,  but  the  re¬ 
views  might  have  caused  a  re¬ 
lapse.  No  papers  have  yet  re¬ 
ceived  any  communications  from 
the  pianist’s  attorneys. 

Masters  of  invective,  British 
newsmen  suggested  Liberace 
should  be  “stoned  with  marsh¬ 
mallows,”  recoiled  from  his 
“smirk  and  smarm  act”  and 
wrote  such  headlines  as  “Just 


In  Income  per  family  . 

1st. 

In  Drug  Store  Sales 

How  Crazy  Can  They  Get!” 

In  Retail  Sales  per  capita  . 

1st. 

per  capita 

2nd. 

The  approach  was  sarcastic. 

In  Department  &  Apparel 

In  Lumber  &  Building 

The  concert  review  in  the 

Store  Sales  per  capita 

1st. 

Material  Sales 

Times,  ordinarily  so  aloof  that 

In  Food  Store  Sales 

per  capita  . 

2nd.  1 

it  ignored  the  arrival  of  Mari- 

per  capita  . 

1st. 

In  Household  &  Radio 

lyn,  has  become  a  collector’s 

In  Automotive  Sales 

Store  Sales 

,  .  4th.  1 

item  in  Fleet  Street  for  its  per- 

per  capita  . . 

1st. 

per  capita  . 

sistent  irony. 

The  Courier-News  is  the  only  advertising  medium 
affording  complete  access  to  these  high-buying  homes. 
No  other  reaches  one-third  as  many.  Coverage  by  New 
York  City  newspapers  is  lower  than  in  any  of  the  big 
New  Jersey  cities  to  the  north  except  in  Newark. 


PLAINFIELD 

COURIER-NEWS 

Member:  The  Gannett  Croup  of  Newspapers. 


“On  his  gold  smoking  jjtii 
we  will  not  dwell — even  u 
self-confessed  means  of 
evasion  it  is  a  failure. 

“(As  a  raconteur),  he  did 
swank  or  slobber;  not  evai| 
taps  on  his  evening  shoes 
shaped  like  grand  pianos. 

The  Times  represented 
lition  by  rapier. 

Heavier  weapons  were 
by  the  top-circulation 
Mirror. 

“Cassandra,”  (William 
nor),  the  tabloid’s  most  in 
ant  columnist,  called  Libei 

“This  deadly,  winking, 
gering,  snuggling,  chio , 
plated,  scent-impregnated, 
m  i  n  o  u  s  ,  quivering,  gi; 
fruit-flavored,  mincing,  i 
ered  heap  of  mother-love 
“slobber(s)  over  his  m 
wink(s)  at  his  brother 
count  (s)  the  cash  at 
second.” 

The  reviewer  of  the  U! 
Party’s  Daily  Herald  called 
a  “benevolent  seal  in  si 
(Continued  on  pa^e  75) 
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Plainfield.  N.  J. 


“The  golden  boy  of  a  myriad 
households  .  .  .  can  sing  quite 
agreeably  and  can  amuse  with 
his  tap  dancing.  He  can  also 
play  the  piano  most  unmusically 
and  often  in  deplorable  taste  . . . 

“His  resourcefulness  extends 
to  variations  on  the  convention¬ 
al  theme  of  evening  dress.  (His 
black  and  gold  suit)  looks  more 
becoming  in  real  life  than  it  did 
on  television  when  it  appeared 
to  have  been  spun  out  of  frog- 
spawn. 


Headlines 

Miss  America  ’56  And  (jolfc 
Mate  On  Honeymoon. — Spriit)- 
field  (Ohio)  Dailjf  Newe. 

• 

Man  Charged  With  Runniij 
Over  Ex-Girl.  —  Bloomingtm 
(Ill.)  Daily  Pantagraph. 

• 

Eagles  Auxiliary  To  Serv! 
Meet  Meal.  —  Sandusky  (Ohio) 
Register-Star-News.  | 

• 

Zippers  Open  At  Geneseo. - 
Monmouth  (Ill.)  Review-Atlv 

• 

Coed  Jailed  In  Beer  Case. - 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Eros 
iner. 

County  Women  Get  E«! 
lessons  On  Making  Dried  Ai- 
langements.  —  Roanoke  (HU 
Review. 
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The  Yankees’  Don  Larsen  throws  the  final  strike  in  the  fifth  World  Series  grame 
ajrainst  Brooklyn,  to  pitch  the  only  no-hitter  in  Series  history  and  the  first  perfect 
gj  major  league  game  in  34  years.  As  the  ball  leaves  his  hand,  the  scoreboard  shows 
the  drama.  Exclusive  United  Press  photo  by  Arthur  Rickerby. 


United  Press 
NEWSPICTURES 
TELL  THE  STORY 


Perfect  Picture  of  the  Perfect  Game 


by  UNITED  PRESS,  of  course 
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Virgil  Pirtkiey,  Editor  ond  Publisher  ^Repr«»«nted  notiortally 
by  O'Moro  &  Ormsbee,  Irtc.,  New  York,  Chicogo,  Detroit,  Son  FronciKO 
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J  OSEPH  Pulitzer’s  heart  probably  would  be  gladdened  if 
could  see  the  great  influx  of  downtown  newsmen  into 
Pulitzer  Building  to  serve  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Cdi^ 
bia  University  Graduate  School  of  Journalism  or  attend  log 
nars  of  the  American  Press  Institute.  Here  is  a  smattering  | 
some  of  the  “professional”  faculty  members  of  the  school  si 
often  frequent  the  corridors: 

Frank  S.  Adams,  city  editor.  New  York  Times;  Edith  Evans  Aikn 
reporter.  New  York  Times;  Harry  W,  Baehr,  chief  editorial  writer,  .Vj 
York  Herald  Tribune;  Robert  S.  Crandall,  assistant  news  editor,  Nd 
York  Times;  Robert  R.  Dwyer,  reporter.  New  York  Daily  News;  Will* 

C.  Eckenberg,  staff  photographer.  New  York  Times;  Lewis  S.  Cuic 
book  review  editor.  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Nathaniel  M.  Cerstena^ 
assistant  foreign  news  editor.  New  York  Times;  Max  Harrelson,  ck 
United  Nations  correspondent.  Associated  Press;  Joseph  L.  Jones, 
president  and  general  manager  of  foreign  news.  United  Press  Aston 
tions;  Lewis  Jordan,  assistant  news  editor.  New  York  Times;  Ala 
Keller,  staff  writer.  New  York  World  Telegram  and  Sun;  Theodore!* 
mon,  assistant  city  editor.  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Lester  Matkt 
Sunday  editor.  New  York  Times;  Irving  T.  Marsh,  assistant  sports  edits 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Joseph  M.  Sheehan  Jr.,  sports  repoite 
New  York  Times;  Marvin  Sleeper,  City  Hall  and  political  repoite 
New  York  Journal- American;  Sanford  Stanton,  political  editor  m 
editorial  writer.  New  York  Journal- American;  and  Will  C  Weng,  lip 
city  editor.  New  York  Times.  j 

Then,  of  course,  the  building  is  never  without  the  permanent 
with  their  fine  past  newspaper  backgrounds — such  men  as  Dean  Edvn  ' 
W.  Barrett  and  professors  Roscoe  B.  Ellard,  John  Hohenberg,  Richsnil 
Baker,  John  Foster,  and  Lawrence  Dana  Pinkham. 

On  top  of  this  there  is  the  outstanding  staff  of  the  American 
Institute.  This  group  comprises  J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  director,  (fi 
city  editor,  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News),  Ben  Reese  (former  na' 
aging  editor,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch),  Walter  Everett  (forw 
city  editor.  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal)  and  William  M.  Stucky  (Iwl 

c _ I—  _ I:. _ .1 _ _ :ii.  iv..  \  r _ _ i _ ‘ 
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Sunday  city  editor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal) 

Finally,  John  J.  Hastings,  director  of  the  Columbia  news  office,  1 1 
an  ex-Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Press  man  and  several  ex-newsmen  ana; 
his  staff  in  the  Pulitzer  Building. 

— Art  Burhwald,  peregrinating  columnist  for  the  Enropca 
Edition,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  who  has  portrayed  a  Cred 
mercenary  and  a  GI  in  U.  S.  films  made  in  Europe,  turned  don  ^ 
an  offer  to  play  a  paris  reporter  in  the  20lh  Century-Fox  film  » 
“Anastasia,*’  saying:  “Playing  a  newspaperman  would  be  a  I 
fun — I  have  to  pretend  to  be  a  newspaperman  every  day  of  ik  ■ 
week.”  .  .  .  The  communications  ship  Mt.  McKinley  of  the  Pseifc  j 
Fleet  Amphibious  Force  probably  is  the  only  vessel  in  the  Nir 
with  a  special  cabin  for  women  war  correspondents,  report 
columnist  John  Bunker,  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune.  Compirt 
with  chintz  curtains,  flowered  drupes,  skirted  dressing  tables  mi 
brightly-lighted  make-up  mirrors,  the  cabin  is  dedicated  by  broi* 
plaque  and  her  picture  to  Marguerite  Higgins,  New  York  Henii 
Tribune,  who  covered  the  Korean,  among  other  wars. 


— What  may  be  the  world’s  longest  park  bench  (1,976  fed 
has  been  built  of  California  redwood  mounted  on  steel  pos  j 
set  in  concrete  around  the  town  park  of  Callipolis,  Ohio,  i  ; 
memory  of  the  late  0.  0.  McIntyre  by  the  columnist’s  wife.  “B>  j 
its  very  size  and  simplicity  it  somehow  mirrors  the  man  win  ' 
for  years  brought  to  millions  of  Americans  a  smalltown  it  | 


porter’s  view  of  his  adopted  Manhattan  in  his  daily  column,  Nf 
York  Day  By  Day,”  wrote  Roy  Cross  in  the  Columbus  (Ohio 
Dispatch  .  .  .  H.  R.  Ekins,  managing  editor,  Schenectady  (N.V 
Union-Star,  received  a  release  and  picture  from  the  Y.M.CA 
which  he  promptly  OK’d  and  passed  on  to  City  Editor  D« 
Smith.  The  release  announced  that  Mr.  Ekins’  son,  Harvey,  U 
had  been  chosen  “Boy  of  the  .Month”  hy  the  Y’s  Men’s  Oul 
A  sports  fan,  Y  worker,  interested  in  photography  and  cot 
servation,  Harvey  plans  to  follow  his  father’s  vocation,  aftr 
finishing  high  school  and  Syracuse  University  School  of  Joun 
alism.  His  dad  once  was  a  United  Press  foreign  correspondetf 
.  .  .  Savannah  (Ga. )  Morning  News  weather  report:  “Wir. 
days  and  wild  nights.”  ...  A  TV  announcer  described  ft 
emerging  from  a  plane  “with  Mrs.  Truman  on  his  arm. 
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In  Our  104  Years 


SEPTEMBER  DAILY  AVERAGE* 


This  gain,  attained  in  a  normaUy  low  cir¬ 
culation  month  can  be  attributed  to  many 
things  that  arj  happening  at  The  Globe- 
Democrat. 

There  is  the  vigorous  type  journalism  that 
is  unafraid  of  controversy . . .  improved  fea¬ 
tures  by  our  own  columnists  and  syndicated 
writers  . . .  new  typography  and  make-up 
that  permits  easier  reading  . .  .  and,  new 
deadlines  that  permit  a  thorough  coverage 
of  the  events  that  happen  in  the  late  after¬ 
noon  and  evenings  .  .  .  these  deadlines  keep 
you  in  touch  with  news  that  transpires 
around  the  clock. 

represeDted  nationilly  by  Moloney,  Repin  &  Sehmitt 

editor  8c  publisher  for  October  13,  1936 


These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  reasons 
why  more  people  are  reading,  quoting  and 
applauding  the  “Globe”  than  ever  before 
. . .  they  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
New  Globe-Democrat  will  continue  to  make 
such  significant  gains. 
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editorial 

Campaign  Coverage 

A  DLAI  Stevenson’s  message  to  Editor  &  Publisher  (Oct.  6,  page 

96),  that  “newspaper  t'overage  of  my  19.56  campaign  has  been 
generally  good,”  is  a  welcome  change  in  tone  from  the  criticisms  of 
some  of  his  supporters  who  have  been  crying  “one-party  press”  for 
the  last  four  years. 

“In  fact,”  Mr.  Stevenson  said,  “I  think  it  has  been  better  than  in 
1952.”  That  infers,  of  course,  that  he  thought  the  1952  coverage 
wasn’t  very  good.  But  whether  the  press  is  actually  being  more  fair 
in  coverage  of  this  campaign,  or  whether  the  “one-party  press”  critics 
realize  they  have  been  beating  a  dead  horse,  this  1956  campaign  has 
been  remarkably  free  (up  to  now)  of  charges  by  either  side  of  press 
favoritism,  errors  or  bias. 

We  regret,  however,  that  Mr.  Stevenson  could  not  resist  raising 
doubts  with  a  dig  at  the  press  in  concluding  his  statement  to  E&P. 
Every  honest  editor  will  agree  with  him  when  he  says  “newspapers 
strongly  biased  on  their  news  pages,  whether  for  the  Republicans 
or  the  Democrats,  do  a  disservice  not  only  to  their  communities,  but 
to  themselves,  and  most  important  to  the  whole  free  press.” 

When  he  says  “there  are  still  far  too  many  big  and  little  news¬ 
papers  in  America  with  editorial  myopia  in  the  handling  of  political 
news,”  the  omission  of  chapter  and  verse  tends  to  slur  all  newspapers. 

How  many  newspapers  are  “far  too  many?”  As  far  as  we  are 
concerned  “one”  is  far  too  many.  To  the  layman,  the  phrase  coidd 
mean  a  few,  a  lot,  most  or  many. 

In  view  of  Mr.  Stevenson’s  opening  comment  that  he  thinks 
campaign  coverage  is  “generally  good,”  we  will  assume  that  he 
means  “a  few”  newspapers  have  editorial  myopia  in  the  handling  of 
political  news  and  hope  that  he  will  either  confirm  that  or  clarifv  his 
words  in  later  statements. 

Linage  Gains 

T  AST  year  total  newspaper  advertising  linage  reached  a  record 

high  with  an  increase  of  10.2%  over  the  previous  year.  The 
answer  to  the  big  question  at  that  time  is  now  beginning  to  take 
shape:  Can  newspapers  continue  to  make  advertising  gains  in  the 
face  of  increasing  competition  from  other  media? 

The  figures  for  eight  months  of  1956  prove  the  answer  to  that 
question  is  “yes.”  The  total  increase  is  4.3%  for  the  year  so  far. 

The  most  encouraging  rise  is  in  “general”  linage  which  shows  a 
gain  of  10.4%  over  1955,  which  is  on  top  of  a  5.1%  gain  over  1954. 
This  record  is  being  made  in  the  most  competitive  area— national 
advertising. 

Despite  the  enticements  of  the  more  glamorous  media,  adver¬ 
tisers  are  demonstrating  their  faith  in  newspaper  advertising  as  the 
No.  1  salesman. 

Newsprint  Supply 

Vj^lIATS  the  forecast  for  newsprint  supply  and  demand  in  the  next 
^  four  years?  If  you  accept  manufacturers’  estimates,  current  ex¬ 
pansion  programs  will  end  the  tight  supply  picture  this  year  and 
produce  an  over-supply  by  1960.  If  you  accept  newspaper  publishers’ 
estimates  for  continued  growth  (such  as  contained  in  the  Midwest 
Newsprint  Survey  just  completed  for  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion),  a  tight  supply  situation  will  persist  unless  machine  capacity  is 
increased  beyond  that  now  planned.  In  view  of  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  linage  increases  so  far  this  year  which  promise 
to  continue,  and  barring  an  unforecasted  depression  or  recession,  we 
cannot  see  a  luxurious  or  dangerous  over-supply  in  the  near  future. 
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DAILY  SINCE  1947 

To  THE  Editob:  Congratulations  to 
Campbell  Watson  for  his  fine  story  in  your 
Sept.  15  issue,  reporting  the  outstanding 
growth  of  dailies  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area. 

The  article  contains  a  minor  inaccuracy. 
Your  readers  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  Mountain  View  Register  Leader 
was  converted  to  a  Monday  through  Friday 
evening  daily  on  Oct.  1,  1947;  not  in  195.3, 
as  stated  in  the  article. 

George  M.  Ewing 

General  Manager, 

Mountain  View  (Calif.)  Register  Leader. 

THEY’RE  BACK  ON  PG.  2 

To  THE  Editor:  A-a-a-a-ah!  What  hap¬ 
pened  to  Short  Takes  in  the  Oct.  6  issue? 
My  whole  week  is  niinedi 

Robert  B.  Martin 
Patchogue  (N.Y.)  Advance. 

(We  were  making  a  readership  checkup. 
Eo. ) 

FOUNDED  IN  1858? 

To  the  Editor:  The  Theotlore  Riwsevelt 
Centennial  Commission  has  been  set  up  by 
Act  of  Congress  to  plan  and  direct  a  suit¬ 
able  Observance  to  commemorate  in  1958 
the  100th  year  of  the  birth  of  our  26th 
President. 

In  developing  our  program,  we  are,  of 
course,  laying  great  stress  upon  the  role  of 
the  American  press  and  particularly  the 
daily  newspapers;  and  we  hope  that  they 
will  want  to  cooperate  with  us  in  the  suit¬ 
able  news  and  feature  coverage  to  this  Ob¬ 
servance. 

We  are  particularly  interested  in  knowing 
of  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  that 
were  established  in  1858. 

May  we  avail  ourselves  of  space  in  your 
cTilumns  to  request  the  publisher  or  editors 
of  such  newspaj)ers  to  let  us  hear  from 
them? 

Hermann  Hacedorn 
Theodore  Roosevelt  House, 

28  East  20th  Street, 

New  York  3,  N.Y. 

THE  BIG  VALUE 

To  THE  Editor:  In  a  recent  issue  you 
had  an  article  by  Arthur  A.  Porter,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  media  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  in  which  he  said,  “I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  if  national  newspaper  reve¬ 
nues  are  to  continue  to  grow  there  will 
have  to  be  a  solution  to  this  problem  of 
greatly  higher  costs  and  smaller  markets.” 

Our  rate  starts  at  $1.10  per  inch;  for 
those  who  use  500  inches  or  more  a  year 
the  rate  is  99c  per  inch.  However  when 
you  talk  about  so-called  higher  costs,  our 
costs  are  no  greater  proportionately  today 
than  they  were,  say,  20  years  ago  when  we 
were  selling  advertising  at  40c  and  buying 
cars  for  $800.  In  fact,  the  cost  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  papers  like  ours  has  not  increased  as 


much  as  the  cost  of  that  same  car  has  in¬ 
creased. 

You  might  expect,  whether  it's  1956  or 
1936,  to  pay  more  per  subscriber  for  a 
weekly  issue  which  commands  thorough 
local  readership  than  you  would  for  a  daily, 
which  certainly  every  subscriber  does  not 
read  thoroughly  every  day  in  the  week.  1 
believe  many  advertisers  feel  in  order  to 
cover  a  daily  field  it  takes  more  than  one 
insertion  per  week. 

Don’t  get  me  wrong— I  am  not  trying  to 
minimize  the  value  of  the  daily  newspaper 
—they  are  worth  a  lot  more  than  their  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  are  charging.  The 
fact  that  their  rates  are  what  they  are  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  newsprint  situa¬ 
tion  being  what  it  is.  But  that’s  another 
subject. 

I  have  long  contended  that  the  daily 
newspaper  and  the  weekly  newspaper  are 
just  two  different  produrts.  The  milline 
rate  was  designed  for  the  large  circulation 
publication  that  is  characterized  by  its  large 
circulation  and  by  either  its  frequency  of 
circulation  or  its  vast  number  of  pages. 
This  milline  device  is  as  wrong  an  answer 
when  applied  to  the  hometown  weekK 
newspaper  as  a  quart  measuring  cup  would 
be  when  measuring  a  yard  of  cloth. 

If  there  is  anv  blame  to  be  attached  to 
anvthing  it  is  to  the  hometown  weekly  news¬ 
paper  business  which  has  found  it  easii'r  to 
wrestle  with  the  problem  of  freedom  of  the 
press  than  with  the  economics  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  although  the  latter  is  beginning  to  get 
more  attention  than  it  used  to.  I  have  l>een 
trving  to  think  of  some  formula  that  would 
catch  hold  to  replace  the  milline  measuring 
device  when  weeklies  are  consideretl.  I 
have  not  found  it,  but  I  do  know  that  the 
milline  rate  has  no  place  in  the  weekiv 
field,  that  when  the  proper  measuring  de¬ 
vice  is  found  Madison  Avenue  will  recog¬ 
nize  the  weekly  as  the  greatest  value  there 
is  in  advertising  today  and  a  known  value. 

D.  R.  Sanders 

Livingston  County  Leader, 

Geneseo,  N.Y. 

‘SNOWFLAKE’  KITS 

To  THE  Editor:  We  were  plea.sed  to 
read  Mr.  Lionel’s  excellent  article,  “Snow¬ 
flake  Drive  Can  Spur  Appliance  Ads”  in  the 
Sept.  15  issue.  We  feel,  as  you  do,  that 
Classified  Advertising  managers  can  sell  new 
appliance  linage.  The  Operation  Snowflake 
program  should  help  them  open  the  door 
to  these  new  sales. 

CAMs  can  provide  a  great  service  to  the 
appliance  manufacturers  and  themselves  by 
promoting  trade-in  appliance  sales. 

Your  article  was  apparently  well  received 
by  the  trade  as  we  have  received  over  50 
requests  for  promotion  kits  from  managers. 

Robert  C.  Myers 
Director  of  Market  Development, 

United  States  Steel  Corp., 

525  William  Perm  Place, 

Pittsburgh  .30,  Pa. 
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Index  to  all 


Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  why  so  few 
publishers  maintain  a  complete  index  to  their 
newspapers? 

One  reason,  of  course,  is  the  high  cost.  It’s 
a  mighty  expensive  undertaking. 

Another  good  reason  is  that  the  famous  New 
York  Times  Index  can  usually  fill  the  bill.  It’s  com¬ 
plete,  dependable,  easy  to  use.  And  il's  inexpensive. 

Maybe  you’ve  never  thought  of  The  New 
York  Times  Index  as  a  guide  to  news  of  national 
and  world  affairs  that  appeared  in  your  own  news¬ 
paper.  It’s  just  that.  It  is  also  a  complete  historical 
record  of  day-to-day  events  in  all  areas  of  activity. 

Twice  a  month,  a  new  issue  of  The  New  York 
Times  Index  carries  over  20,000  references  to 


newspapers 

recent  events  in  the  news,  arranged  alphabetically 
by  subjects,  persons,  organizations.  Thousands  of 
these  events  are  skillfully  summarized,  with 
enough  details  in  many  cases  to  fully  satisfy  your 
need  for  facts. 

And  the  cost  is  low.  \  full  year’s  subscription 
for  the  twice-a-month  Index  costs  only  S35  for  the 
24  issues.  The  Cumulative  Annual  Volume  is  also 
S35.  Or  you  can  get  both  for  $50,  a  saving  of  $20. 

Why  not  give  a  lift  to  your  writers  and  re¬ 
search  people  by  starting  a  file  of  4'he  New  York 
Times  Index  right  away?  Your  subscrij)tion  order 
will  get  immediate  attention. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  INDEX 

Times  Square,  Sew  York  •%.  .Wu'  York 
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■embers  at  their  annual  meet¬ 
ing  here,  Oct.  15-16. 

This  conclusion  is  based  on  a 
■atistical  analysis  of  probable 
jiemand  as  reflected  in  the  re- 
ffl’ es  received  from  317  daily 
^wspapei  .s,  together  with  fore- 
pists  made  by  newsprint  sup- 
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„  1  j-  no  excess  capacity  unless  some 

General  Findings  possible  increase  in 

1.  The  probable  .supply  is  ex-  capacity  is  brought  into  pro- 
pected  by  the  end  of  1956  to  be  Auction. 


ew'spapei  .s,  together  with  fore-  approximately  in  balance  with  “On  the  other  hand,  the  pos- 
Bsts  made'  by  newsprint  sup-  probable  demand.  For  the  sible  additional  capacity  ap- 
'  prs  who  cooperated  with  the  2^®*^  *^^*®®  y®ars,  1957  through  pears  to  be  adequate,  or  more 
niand’s  newsprint  Committee  in  19^9,  additional  mill  capacity  is  than  adequate,  for  the  ‘possible’ 
his  comprehensive  study  which  ®xpected  to  exceed  the  normal  additional  needs.” 

.  thp  dpcade  of  1951-1960.  or  long-term  annual  increase  in 


iivev>  the  decade  of  1951-1960.  or  long- 
"If  the  considerably  larger  oomand 
pnssibb  ’  demand  predicted  by  2.  “E 


Over  2,000,000  Tons 


2.  “Excess”  capacity,  the  ex-  Numerous  charts  and  tables 


Publishers’  Estimates  of  Pereentas* 
Increase  in  Advertising  and  Editorial 
Content,  By  Circulation  Group.  1966-1960 


Circulation  Group 
Under  10.000 
10.000-19,999 
20,000-99.999 
100,000-299,999 


,  1960 

over 

1966) 

Ads 

News 

Total 

11.2 

6.6 

8.4 

12.6 

6.6 

9.9 

1.3.2 

6.0 

10.4 

19.8 

6.6 

14.3 

16.1 

4.3 

10.6 

lubli.'hcrs  materializes,  a  tight  cess  of  probable  supply  over  of  statistics  are  included  in  the  Over  I6.i  4.3  lo.s 

upply  situation  will  persist  un-  probable  demand,  is  expected  to  report  which  Inlanders  will  re-  “In  terms  of  circulation  and 
fs.s  .some  of  the  additional  ‘pos-  increase  from  cSO.OOO  tons  in  ceive.  The  12  -  s  t  a  t  e  area  is  content  together,  the  largest 
ible’  capacity  is  brought  into  1957  to  a  maximum  of  170,000  shown  in  one  of  these  tables  to  papers  are  expecting  almost  as 

iroiluction,”  it  is  stated  in  the  tons  in  1959.  This  excess  ca-  be  the  recipient  of  2,089,000  much  relative  growth  as  the 

inclusion  to  the  report.  “The  pacity,  at  its  maximum,  rep-  tons  of  newsprint  in  1956,  or  papers  in  any  circulation  group 

kuiilcd  demand  analysis  shows  resents  about  7%  of  total  ca-  about  34%  of  the  total  capacity  except  the  group  containing  the 

h  it  despite  the  increases  in  pacity  as  defined  in  the  study  of  mills  serving  U.S.  and  Ca-  second  largest  papers,”  said  the 

lopulation  and  circulation  in  and  would  constitute  a  reserve  nadian  customers.  report. 

he  suburbs,  increases  in  num-  for  possible  additional  demand.  The  Midwest  publishers  as  Most  suburban  dailies  are  in 

•T  of  page.s  in  the  central-city  for  abnormal  or  short-term  in¬ 


report. 

Most  suburban  dailies  are  in 


a  group  expect  a  24%  increase  the  20,000  to  99,999  circulation 


account  for  the  largest  creases  in  demand,  or  for  di-  i  n  newsprint  consumption  b  y  group,  while  all  cf  the  dailies 


sart  of  the  increa.sed  demand  versions  to  other  markets, 
or  newsprint.”  3.  The  nossible  addition! 


I  Meeting  With  Suppliers 

I  Demand  projections,  accord-  Supply  (Capo 

pg  to  the  survey,  are  found  to 

fl'  pend  primarily  on  prospective 

growth  in  real  disposable  in- 

lome  rather  than  on  growth  in 

pipulation. 

iMembers  of  the  Inland’s 

Kewsprint  Committee  were  1958..! . 

Icheduled  to  meet  with  news-  1953  . 

print  manufacturers  in  Mont-  jUj . 

pal  Oct.  12  to  discuss  the  find-  1956  !!!!!!.!.!.!!!! 

jngs  of  the  survey,  which  has  1957 . 

n  conducted  as  a  cooperative  . 

Venture  under  the  direction  of  i960  !!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 
9  University  of  Wisconsin  re-  'R«perl«d  date,  1951-1' 
•earch  staff.  Inlanders  will  hear  ’CmihhUUv*  from  1955. 
firsthand  from  their  newsprint  SOURCE:  Publlthm'  an 
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rsions  to  other  markets.  I960  (over  1955).  Applied  to  the  with  more  than  100,000  circula- 

3.  The  possible  additional  de-  1955  total  consumption  of  2,000,-  tion  are  central  city  papers, 
and  would  absorb  all,  or  prac-  000  tons,  this  indicates  a  total  (Continued  on  page  78) 


mand  would  absorb  all,  or  prac-  000  tons,  this  indicates  a  total  (Continued  on  page  78) 

Supply  (Capacity  Available)  and  Demand  for  Newsprint,  12-State  Area,  1951-1960 

Note;  Demand  figures  do  not  provide  for  inventory  rebuilding. 

(Thousands  of  Tons! 


Possible 

Remaininy 

Possible 

Probable 

Probable 

Excen 

Additional 

Excess 

Additional 

Supply ' 

1,7M 

Demand ' 

Capacity 

Demand  * 

Capacity 

Capacity  ’ 

1951  . 

1,746 

83 

1958 . 

1,798 

1,759 

33 

1953  . 

1,816 

1,854 

—38 

1954  . 

1,853 

1,863 

-10 

1955  . 

1,986 

8,004 

—17 

1956  . 

8,089 

8,064 

85 

36 

— ii 

1957  . 

8,803 

8,184 

79 

78 

7 

6 

1958  . 

8,388 

8,184 

144 

108 

36 

47 

1959  . 

8,415 

8,844 

171 

144 

87 

107 

1960  .  8,446  8,304 

'Raperled  data,  1951-1955/  aadmated  data,  1956-1960. 

’Camvlaliva  from  1955. 

SOURCE:  Publlthtr*'  and  preductit'  quatlionnalras;  MNS  projactioni. 

148 

180 

—38 

155 

New  York  Circulators 


Report  Gains  1  to  18% 


Westchester  Newspapers,  sec-  by  addition  of  a  roving  repw 
ond  vicepresident;  and  Charles  covering  news  and  featum 
C.  Frost,  Niagara  Falla  Go-  rural  areas. 
zette,  convention  secretary.  J.  Motor  Route  Costs  I 

Truman  Kahler,  Rome  Daily  Costs  of  handling  motiJ 


Circulation  gains  were  re¬ 
ported  by  many  members  at¬ 
tending  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  in 
New  York  City,  Oct.  8-9. 

Increases,  as  reported  to  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
in  September  but  not  yet  made 
public,  range  from  1  to  18%. 

The  following  figures  were 
given  in  a  buttonhole  survey: 

Buffalo  Courier-Express  (D) 
2.9%  (S)  3.9%. 

Elmira  Star-Gazette  (D) 
1.6%  (S)  5.5%. 

Glens  Falla  Post-Star  & 
Times  4%. 

Gloveraville  Leader  -  Herald 
3.5%. 

Jamestown  Post  Journal  3%. 

Lockport  Union  Sun  &  Jour¬ 
nal  3%. 

New  York  Journal -American 
8.5%. 

New  York  Times  (D)  4% 
(S)  3.4%. 

Nyack  Journal-News  6%. 

Niagara  Falls  Gazette  2.9%. 

Clean  Timea-Herald  3%. 

Rome  Sentinel  3%. 

Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian 
1%. 

Utica  Observer  -  Dispatch 
1.5%. 

Watertown  Daily  Times  2%. 


graphical  improvements  made 
in  the  Mirror,  and  said  that  in 
recent  weeks  the  circulation 
was  “slowly,  surely  and  quietly 
increasing.” 


iiuiiiaii  naiiici,  ^vuiiic  r.'oiijr  \j0si8  01  nanuiing 

Sentinel,  continues  as  secretary-  routes  was  discussed.  Arthur  ll  I  Wi 

treasurer.  Vaeth,  Utica  Observer-Dispttdj  f  O ' 


Improved  Product 

“In  our  business  product  is 
our  most  important  tool,”  Mr. 
Stenbuck  told  the  circulators. 

“List  the  real  outstanding 
successes  among  newspapers  in 
America  and  ask  yourselves 
these  questions,”  Mr.  Stenbuck 
continued : 

“Are  they  where  they  are  be¬ 
cause  of  the  contests,  promo¬ 
tions,  gimmicks  and  wands  of 
magic  which  circulators  have 
used?  Or  are  they  big  successes 
because  of  consistently  out¬ 
standing  products  which  readers 
felt  they  had  to  have?” 

Mr.  Stenbuck  maintained  it 
was  no  longer  enough  for  a  cir¬ 
culator  to  “promote,  merchan¬ 
dise  and  distribute.” 

“A  modem  circulator  —  one 
who  really  understands  his  busi¬ 
ness — today  must  exert  his  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  editor  to  get 
the  product  he  ought  to  have,” 
he  said. 


Important  Promotion  told  of  10  routes  he  is  currentir 

Answering  the  question,  operating. 

“W'hat  was  your  most  important  One  group  of  six  routes  « 
promotion  of  the  year?”  How-  being  conducted  on  a  salary,  car 
ard  Bishop,  Buffalo  Courier-  allowance  and  small  commissioi 
Express,  declared  it  was  his  basis.  Deliveries  and  collectk* 
continuing  service  program  for  are  made  to  and  from  carritn 
newspaperboys.  The  paper  has  and  dealers.  The  routes  averip 
1,846  carriers.  The  program  100  miles.  All  receive  six  csnti 


1,846  carriers.  The  program  100  miles.  All  receive  six  csnti  ispiril 
begins  when  the  supervisor  calls  per  mile.  Deliveries  are  ala  pend* 
at  the  home  of  a  prospective  made  to  713  tube  customers  oi 


carrier  and  talks  over  the  job  which  the  route  men  recan 
with  him  and  his  parents.  nine  cents  a  week  per  custome  Hng  i 

After  the  boy  has  started.  They  are  charged  $3.43  i  'i*ble 
and  when  he  has  completed  hundred  copies,  but  after  cost  Unp  i 


with  him  and  his  parents. 


nine  cents  a  week  per  custome 


three  months  without  a  com¬ 
plaint,  and  with  six  new  orders. 


which  includes  salaries,  car  il.  {prise 
lowances  and  commissions,  tht  i 


he  is  presented  an  “Oscar.”  newspaper  realizes  $2.24  pe  " 


This  is  a  miniature  globe  on  an  1®®’ 


ebony  base,  with  a  bronze  car-  .pother  group  operates  on  ■  defei 


rier  boy  on  top.  The  next  three  per  copy  basis,  realiiel  wur 


months,  similarly  nassed  with-  »  reduced  wholesale  rat,  to  s 

out  subscribers  complaining  and  allowaw  A 

with  six  new  subscriptions,  are  ^  «4®- 

topped  with  an  award  of  a  zip-  charged  them  for  papers  ranp  ™le 
per  jacket  with  the  newspaper’s  2  A  to  S  cents  a  copy,  b 

emblem  on  it.  The  third  prize  aggregate  they  deliver  781  We 
in  the  continuing  series  is  a  custorners.  ^e  reducri  com 

J^ate  amounts  to  $2.63  per  1«  Tu 


Hearst  Committee 


Gannett  Reports 

James  H.  Gorman,  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  reporting  for  2.3 
dailies,  said  the  average  gain 
in  the  group  was  2%. 

Under  discussion  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  Gannett  circulation  men 
were  minor  improvements  in  the 
Frank  Gannett  Newspaperboy 
Scholarships  and  the  general 
policy  of  the  group  to  work 
for  slow,  steady  circulation 
gains.  Currently  33  college 
scholarships,  amounting  to 
$3,000  each,  are  being  awarded 
annually. 

Reporting  for  the  eight 
Westchester  County  newspa¬ 
pers,  Stephen  E.  Lovas  said 
the  average  gain  was  3%%. 

Jack  M.  Stenbuck,  general 
circulation  director  of  Hearst 
Newspapers,  attributed  the 
New  York  Journal-American’s 
rise  in  sales  to  product  im¬ 
provement.  This  Hearst 
evening  paper,  he  said, 
is  running  better  than  703,000 
daily,  up  50,000  over  six  months 
ago.  The  New  York  Mirror, 
the  Hearst  morning  tabloid, 
was  averaging  over  900,000  a 
day,  up  30,000  over  a  year  ago, 
he  said.  He  pointed  to  typo- 


Mr.  Stenbuck  told  how  the 
Hearst  Editorial  Committee  of 
which  he  is  a  member  works  to 
increase  circulations.  Bkiitorial 
ideas  are  sparked  by  this  group, 
he  said. 

“Individual  circulators  on  our 
papers  are  getting  into  the  act 
with  their  editors,”  he  said. 

“The  best  friend  you  ever  had 
can  be  your  editor.  Get  to  know 
him.  Talk  to  him;  work  with 
him;  you  won’t  regret  it. 

“There  may  be  a  little  bit  of 
ham  in  all  of  us,  but  for  circu¬ 
lators  there  ought  to  be  some¬ 
thing  else  as  well — ju.st  a  little 
bit  of  editor,  too.” 

John  J.  Mullen  told  of  News- 
day  (Long  Island)  circulation 
increases  of  18%  over  a  year 
ago.  The  more  than  268,000 
circulation  is  88%  home  de¬ 
livered  by  nearly  6,000  carriers, 
he  said.  Hundreds  of  awards, 
including  83  bicycles,  are  being 
made  to  the  boys  this  Saturday 
under  an  incentive  plan. 

Mr.  Mullen  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association.  He 
succeeds  Russell  S.  Graham, 
formerly  Albany  Kniekerboeker- 
Newa,  now  with  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  Archie  C. 
Clarke,  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Union,  was  named  first  vice- 
president;  Stephen  E.  Lovas, 


wrist  watch.  Finally,  after  per- 
feet  service  for  six  months  the 

i^ect  service  lor  six  months,  the  aHo^an^e  deductions,  the  news- 
boy  receives  a  bicycle.  ^2.02  a  100. 

Although  the  Bui  dog  edition 
was  knocked  off  the  Sunday 


D  11^  J-*-  paper  realizes  $2.02  a  100.  r®®' 

Although  the  Bui  dog  edition  eou 

was  knocked  off  the  Sunday  study  was  being  made  of  remoU  1 
edition  last  May,  Mr.  Bishop  distribution  points. 


said  Sunday  circulation  has 
reached  318,000,  an  all-time 


“We  are  investigating  other 


means  of  reaching  these  places,’ 


he  said,  “such  as  star  routed 


lication.” 


Vending  Machines 
Panel  discussion  revealed  u 


up  7,000  to  180,000,  he  said.  ^read  truck  runs,  and  eves 
Newsboy  Earnings  using  private  people  who  wod 

Newspaper  boys  of  the  Cour-  in  one  town  and  live  in  another. 
ier-Express  earn  from  $7  to  This  will  give  our  regular  motor 
$8  a  week,  exclusive  of  tips,  route  men  more  time  to  promote 
The  range  reported  by  other  tube  business  and  to  make  de¬ 
circulators  was  from  $5  to  $10,  liveries  nearer  our  city  of  pub- 
also  not  counting  gratuities.  lication.” 

Mr.  Clarke,  Rochester  Times-  Vending  Machines 

Union,  said  his  boys  average  Panel  discussion  revealed  u 
60  copies  on  their  routes.  They  increasing  use  of  automata 
earn  nine  cents  a  week  per  copy  vending  machines.  New  Yort 
delivered,  or  $5.40  a  w’eek.  Times  and  Herald  Tribune  an 
Eighty-five  percent  of  the  paper  using  this  method  of  selling  ii 
is  home  delivered.  The  same  hospitals,  airports,  and  in  mo- 
paper  operates  27  suburban  tels  just  outside  the  city.  (Jes- 
motor  routes.  The  men  are  on  erally,  they  are  being  used  to 
salary,  averaging  more  than  replace  boys  who  used  to  stanJ 
$100  a  week,  with  the  exception  outside  factories  or  go  into  th 
of  tube  deliveries,  for  which  mills  to  sell  to  employes, 
they  receive  commissions.  Car  There  was  a  difference  ol 


There  was 


allowances  are  also  paid.  'These  opinion  over 


difference  ol 
honor  syst* 


run  as  high  as  $40  a  week.  racks.  Some  declared  they  hi( 
Reporting  the  largest  increase  lost  considerable  money  usinl 
in  circulation  for  any  year  dur-  this  type  of  system.  Mr.  Bishop, 
ing  the  last  five  years,  and  still  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  no* 
growing,  Charles  C.  Frost,  Nia-  has  nearly  400  honor  boxes  a 
gara  Falls  Gazette,  credited  the  operation.  In  one  factory  ai* 
gains  to  a  combination  of  im-  with  boxes  selling  380  paper* 
proved  product,  population  in-  accounts  came  out  regularly  a 
crease,  and  newspaperboy  or-  the  nickel,  whereas  there  wen 
ganization.  A  credit  toward  constant  shortages  in  so-  calW 
improved  product  was  provided  “silk-stocking”  areas. 
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ICourthouse  Picture  Ban 
Sustained  As  Reasonable 

Jail  Penalties  Are  Removed 
But  Fines  Stand  in  Test  Case 


PITTSBUKGH,  Pa. 

Deciding:  a  test  case  in  a 
(Bpirit  of  leniency  toward  the  de- 
tfendants,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
[Pennsylvania  has  ruled  that  a 
[prohibition  ag^ainst  picture-tak- 
iing  in  a  courthouse  is  a  reason- 
iable  limitation  upon  the  press 
iand  a  reasonable  safeguard  of  a 
[prisoner’s  right  of  privacy. 

Four  of  the  six  judges  voted 
to  nullify  the  trial  judge’s  five- 
day  jail  term  imposed  on  the 
defendants  for  contempt  of 
court  and  to  allow  only  the  fines 
to  stand. 

A  deliberate  challenge  of  the 
Westmoreland  County  Court’s 
rule  against  pictures  was  exe¬ 
cuted  last  year  when  John 
Wesley  Wable  was  led  into 
court  for  sentencing  as  the 
“Turnpike  Killer.”  Photographs 
were  taken  surreptitiously  in  a 
corridor  leading  to  the  court- 
,  room;  none  were  snapped  in  the 
courtroom  itself. 

Those  arrested  and  convicted 
!  of  direct  criminal  contempt 
.  were:  William  Block,  co-pub- 
I  lisher  of  the  Pittsburgh  Po$t- 
•  Gazette;  Andrew  Bernhard, 

:  editor  of  the  Post-Gazette; 
David  W.  Mack,  publisher  of  the 
Greensburg  Daily  Tribune  and 
Morning  Review;  Vince  John¬ 
son,  Post-Gazette  reporter; 
Robert  Purdy,  free-lance  cam¬ 
eraman;  Don  Bindyke  and 
James  G.  Klingensmith,  Post- 
Gazette  photographers. 

The  newspaper  executives 
were  fined  $500  each  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  five  days  in  jail ;  the 
others  were  fined  $100  each  and 
sentenced  to  five  days. 

2  Parts  of  Rule  Violated 

The  violation  involved  two 
sections  of  the  court  rule,  one 
forbidding  photography  “im¬ 
mediately  preceding  or  during 
sessions  of  this  court  or  re¬ 
cesses  between  sessions,  in  any 


sion,  pointed  out  that  Messrs. 
Block,  Bernhard  and  Mack  had 
acted  in  the  belief  that  they 
owed  a  duty  to  the  public  to 
supply  pictures  of  Wable  who, 
because  of  his  menace  to  public 
safety,  had  become  a  figure  of 
general  interest  and  concern. 

“They  were  acting  within  the 
framework  of  the  organic  law 
of  the  land  when  they  directed 
their  cameramen  to  photograph 
Wable,”  said  Justice  Musmanno. 
“Every  scrupulous  effort  was 
exerted  ...  to  have  the  desired 
photography  accomplished  in  a 
manner  which  in  no  way  dis¬ 
turbed  the  tranquility,  the 
orderly  procedure,  and  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  court.  ,  .  .  The  cam¬ 
eras  employed  were  so  small  and 
were  operated  so  unobtrusively, 
silently,  and  inconspicuously 
that  no  one,  with  the  exception 
of  the  photographers  t  h  e  m  - 
selves,  were  even  aware  that 
pictures  had  been  taken.” 

Precedents  Cited 
The  court  majority  relied  al¬ 
most  entirely  upon  precedent 
decisions  relating  to  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  rules  to  protect  the 
dignity  of  the  trial  court. 

“Whether  or  not  freedom  of 
the  press  is  here  involved  is 
immaterial,”  the  four  justices 
held  in  an  opinion  by  Justice 
Arnold,  “since  such  freedom  is 
subject  to  reasonable  rules  seek¬ 
ing  maintenance  of  the  court’s 
dignity  and  the  orderly  admin¬ 
istration  of  justice.” 

Note  was  taken  that  the  de¬ 
fendants  did  not  plead  any  right 
to  take  pictures  inside  the  court 
room,  even  by  the  infra  red  ray 
method  which  is  accompanied  by 
no  display  or  di.sorder. 

However,  said  the  court,  if 
the  newspaper  contention  were 
upheld  in  the  test  case,  the 
courts  would  lack  the  power  to 
of  the  court  rooms  or  at  any  forbid  the  taking  of  pictures  in 
place  in  the  court  house  within  court  room. 

40  feet  of  the  entrance  to  any  “The  taking  of  a  picture  of  a 
court  room.”  The  other  section  person  called  for  sentence,”  the 
states  that  no  prisoner  or  in-  judges  said,  “certainly  does  not 
mate  of  the  county  jail  shall  be  inform  the  public  as  to  any 
photographed  in  the  jail  or  on  material  facts,  and  serves  no 
his  way  to  or  from  a  session  of  purpose  except  to  pander  to  the 


court. 

Justice  Michael  Musmanno, 
dissenting  vigorously  and  at 
length  from  the  majority  deci- 


lower  tastes  of  some  individuals. 
Court  rooms  and  court  houses 
are  not  places  of  entertainment, 
and  trials  are  not  had  for  the 


purpose  of  satisfying  any  sadis¬ 
tic  instinct  of  the  public  seeking 
sensationalism. 

“The  fact  that  the  contempt 
in  this  case  did  not  occur  in 
the  court  room,  but  in  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  court,  does  not 
make  the  rule  unreasonable.” 

Right  of  Privacy 

The  defendants  were  held 
also  to  have  violated  the  piis- 
oner’s  right  of  privacy,  the 
existence  of  such  right  being 
recognized  in  this  court’s  juris¬ 
diction. 

All  courts,  it  was  stated,  are 
charged  with  the  duty  of  using 
all  reasonable  means  to  safe¬ 
guard  that  right  of  privacy,  al¬ 
though  the  prisoner  may  be  a 
“public  figure.”  Wable  was  a 
ward  of  the  court,  the  judges 
said. 

“It  needs  no  citation  of 
cases,”  they  added,  “to  prove 
that  many  innocent  persons 
have  been  found  guilty  and  sen¬ 
tenced  upon  criminal  charges, 
and  later  released  when  their 
freedom  from  guilt  has  been 
established.” 

Justice  Bell,  in  a  separate 
opinion,  strongly  supported  the 
bar  against  picture-taking  at 
the  entrance  of  the  court  room. 
However,  he  would  not  endorse 
the  principle  of  privacy  where 
public  interest  in  a  prisoner  is 
so  great  as  that  in  the  case  of 
Wable. 

“Taking  photographs  of  a 
public  figure,  like  gathering 
public  news,  while  not  within 
the  protection  of  the  First 
Amendment,”  said  Justice  Bell, 
“is  an  important  right  which 
should  not  be  unreasonably 
shackled  or  restrained.” 

It  seemed  to  this  judge  that 
a  person’s  right  of  privacy  is 
limited  and  in  some  instances 
lost  when  he  is  charged  with 
or  convicted  of  crime. 

Dissenter  Raises  Question 

Justice  Musmanno’s  dissent 
may  provide  the  base  for  fur¬ 
ther  appeal.  He  made  a  major 
point  of  the  fact  that  West¬ 
moreland  County’s  court  rule  is 
exceptional;  it  has  no  counter¬ 
part  in  the  other  counties  of  the 
state.  He  pleaded  for  consist¬ 
ency  in  the  law. 

The  majority,  in  Justice  Mus¬ 
manno’s  view,  failed  to  answer 
this  question: 

“Why  has  the  Court  affirmed 
a  rule  of  court  which,  while 
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definitively  abridging  the  rights 
of  the  public,  meets  no  need  of 
the  public?” 

“Where,”  he  asked,  “is  the 
danger  that  is  to  be  met,  where 
is  the  evil  to  be  confronted, 
where  is  the  threat  to  be 
faced?” 

Justice  Musmanno  also  was 
critical  of  the  high  court’s  ac¬ 
tion  in  sustaining  the  fines. 
Since  the  court  had  invited  the 
test  of  the  rule,  he  argued,  it 
should  not  penalize  the  defend¬ 
ants. 

“It  is  most  unjust  to  punish 
these  defendants  for  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  highest  Court  in 
the  Commonwealth,”  Justice 
Musmanno  asserted.  “As  wise 
as  are  the  defendants  in  the 
ways  of  life,  being  experienced 
newspapermen,  it  would  never 
have  occurred  to  them  that  the 
Supreme  Court  would  not  stand 
by  with  life  preser\’ers  to  save 
them  in  the  event  that  the  ice, 
which  they  had  been  urged  to 
test,  might  have  broken  under 
their  weight.” 

He  disagreed  with  the  ma¬ 
jority’s  “extraordinary  view”  of 
freedom  of  the  press  and  de¬ 
clared:  “To  prohibit  the  taking 
of  photographs  is  no  less  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  freedom  of  the 
press  than  to  prohibit  the 
presence  of  a  news  reporter.” 

• 

Edition  Salute 
For  Oil  Editor 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Sponsored  by  more  than  40 
advertisers,  a  full  page  in  the 
Sunday  San  Antonio  Express 
and  News  was  used  to  salute 
Nancy  Heard,  the  papers’  oil 
editor,  and  to  congratulate  her 
for  her  work  on  a  program  com¬ 
memorating  70  years  of  the  oil 
industry  in  Bexar  County  (San 
Antonio). 

The  page  was  one  of  an  18- 
page  special  section  devoted  to 
the  commemoration  project. 

It  featured  a  story  by  Bill 
Burrus,  staff  writer,  sketching 
Miss  Heard’s  career.  Miss 
Heard  started  newspaper  work 
at  age  17  in  Hobbs,  N.  M., 
“shuttling  between  society  func¬ 
tions  and  the  Lea  County  oil 
fields  for  nine  years.” 

She  “swore  off”  from  oil 
news  when  she  got  a  job  on  the 
Corjrus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller- 
Times  copy  desk,  but  soon  the 
male  oil  editor  there  was 
drafted  and  she  was  tapped  for 
that  job. 

After  eight  years  in  Corpus 
Christi  the  woman  oil  editor 
moved  to  her  present  position. 
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Distinguished  Service: 


John  Cowles  Presented 
U  of  Minn.  Medallion 


Chicago 

The  ninth  annual  “Minnesota 
Award  for  Distini^uished  Serv¬ 
ice  in  Journalism”  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  here  to  John  Cowles, 
president  and  editor  o  f  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Des  Moinee  (Iowa) 
Register  and  Tribune. 

The  award  is  made  annually 
by  the  University  of  Minnesota 
School  of  Journalism  from  nom¬ 
inations  offered  by  members  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  A  distinguished  career  in 
journalism,  rather  than  a  single 
achievement  of  a  spectacular 
nature,  is  the  basis  for  the 
award. 

The  bronze  medallion  and  cer¬ 
tificate  symbolic  of  the  award 
will  be  presented  to  Mr.  Cowles 
at  a  luncheon  during  the  In¬ 
land’s  annual  meeting  here  Oct. 
15.  Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey,  director 
of  the  Minnesota  Journalism 
School  will  make  the  presenta¬ 
tion. 

Journalistic  Leadership 


“The  award  goes  this  year 
to  a  newspaperman  who 
throughout  his  career  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  responsibilities  of 
journalistic  leadership  along 
with  its  privileges,”  Dr.  Casey 
said,  adding  that  the  award  jury 
cited  Mr.  Cowles  for  “achieve¬ 
ment  on  a  high  level  in  journal¬ 
ism  and  public  affairs. 

“Mr.  Cowles  holds  deep  con¬ 
victions  as  to  the  functions  of 
a  newspaper  in  the  life  of  a 
community,”  says  the  citation. 
“He  believes  a  newspaper  can 
be  called  successful  only  to  the 
extent  that  it  presents  the  news 
fully  and  fairly,  that  it  serves 
as  a  champion  for  worthy 
causes  and  good  government, 
and  that  its  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tors  pay  to  their  communities 
a  devoted  kind  of  citizenship. 

“In  the  21  years  since  Mr. 
Cowles  entered  the  Minneapolis 
newspaper  field,  his  influence 
has  been  felt  on  behalf  of  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  efficient  city  gov¬ 
ernment,  better  schools  at  both 
collegiate  and  secondary  level, 
improved  hospitals  and  welfare 
agencies,  development  of  state 
and  regional  assets  and  a  strong 
Upper  Midwest  economy. 


the  nation’s  stake  in  world  pol¬ 
itics  has  led  to  visits  by  staff 
men  and  executives  to  various 
points  of  political  and  e  c  o- 
nomic  tension  overseas  since 
World  War  II.  Three  Star  and 
Tribune  men  in  recent  months 
have  been  in  the  USSR,  three 
have  studied  crucial  areas  in 
Africa,  four  have  made  world 
tours  involving  special  attention 
to  conditions  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Southeast  Asia,  one  has 
covered  Scandinavia  and  an¬ 
other  has  gone  to  Australasia. 

“Mr.  Cowles  has  given  reg¬ 
ular  and  consistent  support  to 
research  looking  toward  the  im¬ 
provement  of  his  newspapers. 
His  research  director  and  the 
chiefs  of  news,  editorial  and 
advertising  departments  have 
worked  co-operatively  since  1944 
with  the  research  division  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota 
School  of  Journalism  on  basic 
as  well  as  applied  problems,  a 
mutually  advantageous  effort  in 
journalism  and  education.  The 
Minneapolis  papers  have  encour¬ 
aged  studies  in  areas  ranging 
from  typography  to  makeup  and 
color  photography  and  repro¬ 
duction,  and  have  developed  a 
firm  pattern  of  modern  person¬ 
nel  practice  and  training  pro¬ 
grams.” 


ANNIVERSARY  SLOW — F.  S.  Haynes,  at  right,  publisher,  andMsfcerGl 
Gertrude  Corea,  society  editor,  put  the  finishing  touches  on  s  InyKortui 
cake  bearing  125  candles  commemorating  the  125th  anniversag  t  T 
the  Illinois  State  Journal  and  Register  at  Springfield,  III.  Antaj^ 
versary  edition  of  the  combined  papers  is  being  published  on  t* 
cessive  Sundays,  Oct.  7,  14  and  21.  The  morning  Journal,  oMm^  ;;^ 
the  two  newspapers,  was  founded  in  1831.  In  its  early  years,  Abrilw  f 
Lincoln  was  a  subscriber  and  contributor  to  the  Journal.  Tk*  (powd 
newspapers  are  now  part  of  the  Copley  Press.  ,  edito 
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Widely  Known 

Mr.  Cowles  served  two  terms 
as  a  vicepresident  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  for  several 
years  was  on  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulation.  He  is  a  former  hon¬ 
orary  national  president  of  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi. 


The  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press  has  been  selected  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  annual  award  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  to  a  member  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Pre.ss  Association 
for  outstanding  community 
service. 


the  Free  Press  Fresh  Air  Cu)  . 


in  t 


Has  Global  Outlook 
“His  interest  in  bringing  to 
his  readers  an  appreciation  of 


Distinctions  bestowed  on  him 
for  his  accomplishments  and 
public  seiwice  have  been  many. 
When  his  alma  mater  awarded 
him  the  doctor  of  laws  degree 
at  June  commencement  this 
year.  President  Pusey  read  this 
citation:  “His  alma  mater  hon¬ 
ors  a  servant  of  education  and 
a  journalist  with  a  public  con¬ 
science.” 

Boston  University,  Coe  Col¬ 
lege,  and  Jamestown  (N.  Dak.) 
College  have  conferred  honorary 
degrees  on  him.  Mr.  Cowles 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Harvard  Alumni  Association  in 
1953  after  serving  six  years  as 
a  member  of  the  university’s 
board  of  governors.  He  is  a 
trustee  of  the  Ford  Foundation. 


A  trophy  will  be  presented  to 
John  S.  Knight,  publisher  of  the 
newspaper,  and  Lee  Hills,  its 
executive  editor,  by  Dean  Earl 
English  of  the  Missouri  school 
on  Oct.  15,  at  a  luncheon  session 
of  the  Inland’s  annual  meeting 
here  at  the  Drake  Hotel. 


22  Papers  Considered 


“Twenty  -  two  inland  dailies 
were  considered  for  this  year’s 
award,  marking  a  new  high  in 
interest  in  the  nominations,” 
Dean  English  said.  “Each  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  panel  of  judges 
ranked  the  newspaper  independ¬ 
ently  after  careful  study. 

“The  Free  Press,  in  marking 
its  125th  anniversary  this  year, 
has  a  long  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  community  sendee,  the 
basic  consideration  for  which 
the  award  is  given.” 

Among  the  1955-56  Free  Press 
projects  studied  by  the  judges 
were  the  following: 


operated  during  the  sumne 
months  for  more  than  1,000  la  1 
derprivileged  boys  and  girls.  q 
The  39th  annual  debate  ptir 
gram  for  Michigan  high  schools  | 
The  newspaper  contribute  ,  jjj 
$2,800  in  college  scholarships  y,, 
along  with  watches  and  tropkia 
to  winning  teams. 

A  medical  forum  to  infon  i  - 
Detroiters  about  heart  diseta  j  gQ 
cancer  and  arthritis.  ,  me 

The  Ruth  Alden  dress  drm  i  m, 
at  Christmas  time  to  providt  >  th, 
underprivileged  little  girls  witi  |  jj, 
dresses.  1  Jii 

A  rally  for  16,000  Detroit  am  t  gi; 
youths  to  impress  teenage?  ^  ni 
with  their  part  in  commuait!  ;  ui 
affairs.  ; 

A  traffic  safety  contest  (fc-  *  ci 
signed  to  encourage  interest  ik  :  ir 
understanding  among  elera»  » 
tary  school  children.  a 

A  weekly  press  conferew  * 
during  which  Free  Press  edit*  2 
and  newsmen  quiz  a  local  i 
ficial  or  personality.  ’■ 

Universal  emphasis  on  activv  * 
ties  for  youth  is  found  in  c«  ' 
tests  covering  golf,  bowlfaf 
fishing  and  hunting  and  an  »  ' 

nual  motor  city  invitatioua 
basketball  tournament  for  e* 
lege  teams. 
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jCredit  Unions  Supplanting 
(Touch  System’  in  Finance 


90,000  Newspaper  Employees 
Participate  in  Loan  Business 


OK  i«: 
oldtst  il ! 
AbfiUi 

twn,: 


By  Irvin  Kreisman 

^  Madison,  Wis. 

In  the  public  mind  the  news- 
ar*rman,  down  on  his  luck, 
ji  jsai  no  real  financial  problem. 
■',A3  popularized  by  Hollywood, 
‘he  reporter,  broke  but  happy, 
«nd  Mi  ;  .j.f.rely  turns  to  a  slightly  more 
"  *  S' -fortunate  fellow-employe  for  a 
l^'^loan  that  will  tide  him  over  to 

An  Mk '  j 

iiayday. 

But  the  day  of  the  personal 
tuueh”  is  gone  with  the  flash- 
ouiler  camera,  the  telegraph 
iitor’s  key  and  the  flatbed 
_ \  press.  The  1956  model  news- 

I.iian,  be  he  a  reporter,  printer, 
prc-'sman  or  business  office  em¬ 
ploye,  turns  to  his  credit  union 
I  to  finance  a  new  car,  build  a 
I  ;home  or  meet  a  family  emer- 
inC  lgency.  Sometimes  he  even  uti- 
lizes  his  credit  union  to  buy 
stock  into  the  ownership  of  the 

V  newspaper  for  which  he  works. 

These  are  the  findings  of  the 
‘  Credit  Union  National  Associa¬ 

tion  with  headquarters  here  in 
a  recent  survey  of  its  affiliates 
in  the  newspaper  industry. 
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264  Units  Active 

CUNA,  as  it  is  popularly 
known,  sent  questionnaires  to 
all  of  its  units  known  to  exist 
in  newspaper  offices  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Of 
the  264  to  receive  the  question- 
'  naire,  148  sent  back  replies. 

(  The  replies  disclosed  that 
( 60,532  newspaper  employes  or 
I  members  of  their  families  are 
}  members  of  credit  unions  in 
j  their  plants.  Potential  member- 
j  ship  was  revealed  as  90,872,  in¬ 
dicating  that  two  out  of  three 
eligible  employes  or  family 
members  make  use  of  the  credit 
union. 

As  of  last  Dec.  .31  the  148 
credit  unions  had  assets  total¬ 
ing  $28,910,172.  Members  had 
invested  savings  of  $25,944,548 
and  the  unions  had  loans  out¬ 
standing  amounting  to  $22,204,- 
292. 

During  1955  these  credit 
unions  made  51,504  loans.  Value 
of  the  loans  amounted  to  $28,- 
304,408. 

Five  newspaper  credit  unions 
were  in  the  million-dollar  or 
better  classification.  Largest  is 
the  Detroit  Newspaper  Indus¬ 
trial  Credit  Union  with  5,710 


members  comprised  of  employes 
and  their  families  working  in 
any  capacity  on  any  newspaper 
or  printing  plant  in  Detroit.  It 
boasted  $5,041,383  in  assets,  $4,- 
546,775  in  shares  and  had  out¬ 
standing  loans  amounting  to 
$3,282,798  at  the  end  of  last 
year. 

Thrift  Association 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  Em¬ 
ployees’  Thrift  Association,  Inc. 
with  a  membership  of  1,271  had 
assets  of  $1,734,289.  Assets  of 
$1,649,281.18  and  a  membership 
of  3,367  were  reported  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Federal 
Union.  The  Star  and  Tribune 
Employes  Credit  Union  at  Min¬ 
neapolis  has  $1,407,495.80  in  as¬ 
sets  and  1,550  members,  while 
the  Frankl'n  Credit  Union  at 
the  Oakland  Tribune  listed 
1,486  members  and  assets  of 
$1,224,902. 

But  these  are  the  giants  in 
the  industry.  Ninety-two  credit 
unions  had  assets  of  less  than 
$100,000.  Fifty-one  more  were 
in  the  $100,000  to  $1,000,000 
classificat’on. 

The  averagre  newspaper  credit 
union  has  a  potential  member¬ 
ship  of  614  and  an  actual  mem¬ 
bership  of  409.  Assets  of  the 
average  CU  are  $195,339;  share 
savings,  $175,301,  and  loans 
outstanding,  $150,029.  During 
1955  the  average  credit  union 
made  348  loans  totaling  $191,- 
246.  The  average  loan  was  $550. 

First  Organizer 

Incidentally  it  was  a  news¬ 
paperman,  Alphonse  Desjardins, 
a  Canadian  legislative  reporter 
who  worked  for  L'Echo  de  Levis 
and  later  Le  Canadien  de 
Quebec,  who  brought  the  credit 
union  idea  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Desjardins  in  the 
course  of  his  reporting  became 
interested  in  the  movement 
when  he  took  notes  on  exorbit¬ 
ant  rates  demanded  by  money¬ 
lenders  in  the  provinces.  After 
studying  the  credit  union  move¬ 
ment  in  North  America  and 
Asia,  Desjardins  organized  the 
first  credit  union  in  North 
America  at  Levis,  Quebec.  He 
seiwed  as  its  president  without 
pay  from  its  beginning  until 
he  died  in  1921,  when  its  assets 


totalled  over  a  million  dollars. 

Desjardins  also  organized  the 
first  credit  union  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  St.  Marie  Parish 
of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  in  1909. 
He  also  organized  over  150 
others  with  the  help  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  and  he  and 
Edward  A.  Filene,  Boston  mer¬ 
chant  and  philanthropist,  were 
instrumental  in  obtaining  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  credit  union  law  in 
Massachusetts  in  1909,  the  first 
in  this  country.  In  1913  the 
Pope  made  Desjardins  a  knight 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  recognition  of  the  value  of 
his  service. 

In  most  cases,  newspaper 
credit  unions,  as  they  are  in 
other  businesses,  vre  operated 
by  volunteers  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  treasurer.  Some 
of  the  larger  ones  employ  a  few 
clerical  helpers.  Officers  and 
committemen  serve  without  pay. 
As  a  rule  the  treasurer  is  the 
manager,  and  in  small  credit 
unions  he  does  the  detail  work. 
Credit  unions  all  are  chartered 
under  state,  federal  or  provin¬ 
cial  laws.  CUNA  defines  them 
as  a  group  of  people  who  pool 
their  savings  and  lend  to  each 
other  at  low  interest  rates. 

Some  newspaper  credit  unions 
have  developed  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  publish  their  own 
little  newspapers.  The  New 
York  Times,  with  its  monthly 
“Debits  &  Credits”,  is  an  ex¬ 
ample.  Other  credit  unions  are 
given  considerable  space  in  the 
employe  publications  of  larger 
newspaper  organizations. 

Newspaper  credit  unions  have 
been  called  on  to  supply  funds 
for  many  purposes,  officers  indi¬ 
cated  in  replying  to  the  CUNA 
questionnaire.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  loans  for  houses,  cars, 
appliances,  hospital  bills  and 
similar  needs,  credit  unions 
often  have  been  called  on  to 
finance  items  of  unusual  na¬ 
ture.  For  instance,  the  Herald 
and  Review  Union  at  Decatur, 
Ill.  claims  the  distinction,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Carlia  C.  Hetch, 
treasurer,  of  being  the  only 
one  to  finance  an  airplane.  The 
unit  at  the  Superior,  Wis.  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegram  reports  its  heavi¬ 
est  loan  periods  are  “those  lasst 
few  weeks  prior  to  tax-paying 
dates  and  during  the  Summer 
when  vacations  are  in  vogpie.” 

A  number  of  the  treasurers 
who  answered  the  question¬ 


naires  were  somewhat  disdain¬ 
ful  of  the  traditional  inability 
of  their  editorial  room  employes 
to  handle  their  financial  affairs. 
Wrote  J.  A.  Booth,  treasurer 
of  the  Miami  Daily  News 
Federal  Credit  Union;  “Our 
editorial  department  represents 
the  main  source  of  financial 
arrangements  since  these  boys 
are  constantly  reporting  and 
living  in  a  different  world.  As 
a  result  quite  a  few  financial 
arrangements  have  to  be  made 
for  these  ‘Babes  in  the  Woods’ 
who  fortunately  are  honest  at 
heart  but  very  impractical.” 

Mr.  Booth  also  went  on  to 
report  that  “Because  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  area  wh’ch  permits 
easy  divorces  a  number  of  the 
people  go  through  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  more  than  once  with 
the  result  that  they  call  on  the 
Credit  Union  for  I'gal  fees  and 
alimony  payments.  Further¬ 
more,  this  being  the  playground 
of  .America,  most  of  us  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  visitors  from  home 
and  more  expenditures.” 

Another  treasurer  of  a  Flori¬ 
da  newspaper  credit  union,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  J.  Meaney,  who  serves 
the  Lindsay  Employees  CU  at 
Sarasota,  declared: 

“You  no  doubt  are  aware  that 
there  is  quite  a  bit  of  turnover 
in  employment  in  Florida.  But 
it  is  surprising  that  most  all  of 
our  new  employes  come  to  me 
and  ask  to  join  the  Credit 
Union  before  thev  have  been 
here  two  weeks.  This  advertis¬ 
ing  must  come  from  word  of 
mouth  since  we  have  no  posters 
on  the  bulletin  board  and  I 
usually  don’t  put  any  Credit 
Union  folders  in  the  employes’ 
pay  envelopes  until  they  have 
been  with  us  a  month  or  more.” 

Surprisingly  few  losses  are 
recorded  by  any  of  the  unions, 
according  to  the  survey. 

Roy  C.  Marshall,  treasurer- 
manager  of  the  huge  $4-m  ll  on- 
dollar  Detroit  Indust  ial  Credit 
Union,  writes  that  “In  our  21 
years  of  operation  our  percent¬ 
age  of  losses  w'ritten  off  through 
our  Guarantee  Reserve  has  been 
$1.26  per  thousand  dollars 
loaned  out.”  Mr.  Marshall  says 
that  his  CU  has  one  of  the 
largest  per  cap  ta  savings  rec¬ 
ords  of  any  credit  union  in  the 
country,  amounting  to  $800  per 
member. 

The  employes  credit  union  at 
the  London  (Ont.)  Free 
Press  reports  that  since  its  or- 
ganizat'on  in  1949  it  has  loaned 
over  $350,0C0  and  to  date  has 
not  had  to  write-off  a  single 
penny  for  a  bad  debt.  “A  re¬ 
markable  record,  in  view  of  our 
rather  liberal  lending  policy  and 

{Continued  on  page  77) 
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N.Y.  News  Mural 
Traces  Printed  Word 


tont  past  like  Greeley,  Dana.  Production  Chief  I  — 
Watterson,  Stone  and  more  re-  nr'ii  a  •  ^ 
cent  ones  like  Patterson,  Me-  Assist  GM 

Cormick,  Hearst,  Scripps.  Med-  Winston-Saloi, 

ill,  Pulitzer.  From  a  modem  C.  L.  (Roy)  Ray,  prodoetbl 
press  unfurling  papers  display  manager  of  the  )Ftns(oi^S,w  ! 
headlines  depicting  features  Journal  and  Sentinel,  hu  bs  1 
carried  in  today’s  newspaper,  named  to  the  newly-createdi  * 

One  panel  shows  newsmen  sition  of  assistant  to  the  ja  ■ 
covering  a  fire  and  the  work  of  eral  manager.  '  _ 

a  modem  color  photo  studio,  the  The  announcement  by  W  t  X 
only  part  of  the  mural  using  Hoyt,  publisher  and  kip,  i 
colors  additional  to  the  yellow  manager  of  Piedmont  Puhli*  ! 
and  brown.  The  last  panel  pro-  jng  Company,  said  Mr. 
jects  the  printed  word  into  the  “  .  .  .  delve  into,  observe 
future,  2056  A.D.,  and  pro-  report  ...  on  what  we  | '.5 
phetically  undertakes  to  depict  doing  or  failing  to  do  in  »  1  “ 

the  Newspaper  Electronic  Print-  phase  or  detail  of  our  vbii  I 
ing  Corporation  with  delivery  operation.” 

u  1  j-f  j  1?  M  continue  u 

Mr.  Batchelor  credited  F.  M.  Auction  manager.  He  i« 

Flynn,  president  and  publisher  chairman  of  theSa  ' 

of  the  Daily  News,  with  many  Management  Board.  & 

suggestions  for  the  design  of 

,  j  i  »»  came  to  the  organization  i 

the  mural  and  the  late  Maurice 

Symonds,  who  was  librarian  of  '  ,  - 

the  newspaper,  for  much  of  the 

historical  research  required.  Leandro  News  ^ 

The  keen-eyed,  bushy-haired  wj  u  i.*  .uv 
artist  carried  one  of  his  famous  Heralds  Rebirth  ^ 

collection  of  walking  sticks  as  San  Leandbo,  Cilii  ^ 

he  explained  his  largest  art  The  Morning  Newt  hertldec 
work.  This  one  was  a  rare  its  “rebirth”  in  adopting  a  net 
Chinese  bamboo  cane  with  200  typographical  dress  designed  ti  ] 
separate  heads  carved  on  its  provide  an  easy-to-read  nem 
glistening  surface.  paper.  The  transition  was  k 

A  large  mural  in  the  recep-  companied  by  a  final  stage  ii 
tion  room  of  the  News  adminis-  the  departmentalization  of  tb  Si 
trative  offices,  depicting  the  paper  purchased  three  montki  trrn 
properties  of  the  News  against  ago  by  Robert  S.  Reed  and  Toa  inun 
a  New  York  City  skyscraper  G.  Congleton.  |n  e 

background,  was  painted  some  Simultaneously  the  News  be-  flail 
years  ago  by  C.  D.  Batchelor,  gan  a  weekly  women’s  magi-  ^)ap 
He  also  painted  a  9-foot-by-12-  zine  with  color  cover.  Ha  j,nd 
foot  mural  for  the  memorial  in  magazine  appears  Thursday!  witl 
Park,  Deep  River,  and  includes  food  pages  as  well  per 
Conn.,  where  he  lives.  as  society  and  club  news.  and 


By  Ray  Erwin 

“History  of  the  Printed  not  so  easy  an  undertaking  as 
Word”  is  the  title  of  a  mam-  many  people  imagine  it  to  be. 
moth  mural  (45  feet  long,  5  The  author  of  a  Gazette  (in  the 
feet  deep)  painted  by  C.  D.  opinion  of  the  learned)  ought  to 
Batchelor,  veteran  editorial  be  qualified  with  an  extensive 
cartoonist  of  the  New  York  acquaintance  with  languages,  a 
Daily  News,  on  the  curving  great  easiness  and  command  of 
wall  of  the  foyer  of  the  dining  writing,  and  relating  things 
room  the  newspaper  uses  for  clearly  and  intelligibly  and  in 
business  luncheons  and  enter-  a  few  words;  he  should  be  able 
tainment  of  clients.  to  speak  of  men  both  by  land 

Mr.  Batchelor,  whose  car-  and  sea;  be  well  acquainted 

toons  have  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  with  geography,  with  the  his- 
and  many  other  awards,  draws  tory  of  the  time,  with  the 
seven  editorial  cartoons  a  week  secret  interests  of  princes  and 
and  he  had  only  week-ends  and  states;  the  secrets  of  courts, 
odd  times  to  put  on  the  mural  and  the  manners  and  customs 
and  worked  on  it  two  years.  of  all  nations.  Men  thus  ac- 
2  rnlnm  complished  are  very  rare  in 

_  this  remote  part  of  the  world; 

The  vast  panorama  is  pre-  be  well  if  the 

sented  in  two  colors— yellow  ^^ter  of  these  papers  could 
ochre  and  Van  Dyke  brown.  The  niake  up  among  his  friends 
mural  is  divided  into  panels,  ^bat  is  wanting  in  himself.” 
designed  by  alphabets  and  ap-  ^wo  sections  of  the  mural 
horisms  relating  to  the  printed  ^be  reporter  and 

word,  to  give  unity  to  the  pic-  ^be  photographer.  A  section 
tures.  It  IS  an  undulating  de-  „„  ^bows  some  of  the 

sign  in  four  sections,  each  12  currently  popular  comics  char- 

^  mu  u  1  j  ,  -uu  acters  and  some  of  the  historical 
The  first  panel  deals  with  a  ^  inventions 

scene  in  the  Garden  of  Lden  ^bows  the  typewriter,  telegraph, 
with  prehistoric  times  depicted  ^lephone,  wireless,  telephoto, 
by  the  cave  man  and  his  carv-  teletype,  with  pictures  of  Morse 
mgs.  There  are  pictures  and 

legends  of  the  Egyptians  and 

legends  worked  out  in  their  Great  Elditors 

hieroglyphics;  pictures  of  the  In  separate  panels  are  some  Library 
Chinese  and  quotations  about  of  the  great  editors  of  the  dis- 
their  idiograph 


the  press  in 
and  similar  pictures  and  quota¬ 
tions  concerning  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  and  Romans  and  their  al¬ 
phabets. 

The  mural  moves  on  through 
the  developments  and  contribu¬ 
tions  of  Gutenberg,  Caxton, 
Stephen  Daye,  Zenger’s  trial, 
early  paper  making,  Benjamin 
FYanklin,  rotary  press,  photoen¬ 
graving,  early  ships  and  trains 
used  for  newspaper  transporta¬ 
tion. 

Franklin’s  Quote 

Mr.  Batchelor  pointed  out  a 
little  known  quotation  from 
Benjamin  Franklin.  It  was 
published  in  Franklin’s  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Gazette  on  Oct.  2,  1729, 
when  Franklin  was  23  years 
old. 

“I  thmk  it  is  a  wonderful 
summation  of  the  professional 
requirements  of  a  newspaper¬ 
man,”  remarked  Mr.  Batchelor. 

The  Franklin  quotation  reads 
as  follows: 

“We  ask  assistance,  because 
we  are  fully  sensible,  that  to 
publish  a  good  newspaper  is 


C.  0.  Batchelor  stands  before  a  section  of  his  mural. 
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THE  WORLD  IS  SO  FULL 
OF  A  NUMBER  OF  THINGS 

Baifian,  San  Francisco  Chronicia 


WHAT  WOULD  HE  GIVE 
FOR  THAT  FREEDOM? 

Massnar,  Rochester  Times-Unlon 


HEY— THOSE  THINGS 
ARE  DANGEROUS! 

Gundar,  AP  Newsfeatures 


New  York  Times  Have  Fellowship. 
30  Miles  High  !  Will  Travel 

Turner  Catledpre,  managing  COLUMBUS,  Ga. 

editor,  and  N.  W.  Goldstein,  cir-  Selection  of  three  Southern 
culation  director.  New  York  Southern  journalists  for  a 
Times,  attended  a  World  Series  travel  fellowship  for  assign- 
baseball  game  together  last  ments  in  foreign  countries  was 
Sunday,  Mr.  Catledge  brought  announced  this  week  by  the 
with  him  a  Sunday  edition  of  Southern  Association  of  Nieman 
the  paper.  He  pressed  it  down  Fellows, 
hard,  and  measured  the  thick-  They  are: 
ness  at  inches.  Distribution  Thomas  E.  Waring,  editor 
of  the  Times  that  day,  Mr.  Gold-  of  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News 
in  the  final  stein  told  him,  ran  to  1,320,000  and  Courier. 

:  For  the  Star  copies.  Thomas  Abernethy,  editor  of 

rm^n,  assistant  Mr.  Catledge  did  some  figur-  the  Talladega  (Ala.)  Daily 
■r,  and  Harold  '"K-  Home. 

to  business  “Stack  ’em  up,”  he  said  “and  Louis  Harris,  executive  edi- 
the  Guild  —  would  tower  30  miles  in  tor,  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chroniele- 
.  president  of  height,  higher  than  man  has  Herald. 

n  Newspaper  flown.”  Mr.  Waring  will  study  the 

Monroe,  ad-  Times  daily  circulation  is  run-  impact  of  the  American  mili- 
er  of  the  guild;  oing  557,245,  up  22,865  since  tary  on  the  economy  of  Spain, 


%  ASIII\(;T0>  ST.4K 


Guild  Pact  Excludes 
‘Super  Minimum’ 


^  w ASMiiMUTUXM  lects  a  puriia 

of  th  i  Successfully  overcoming  a  differential  ir 
nonthi  (trend  toward  the  “super  mini-  newsmen  and 
d  Toi  imum”  contract  theory  already  ing  salesmen. 

iln  effect  at  the  two  other  local  tors  are  upgra 
W8  be  dailies,  the  Evening  Star  News-  Participants 
"’•n-  paper  Company  has  negotiated  agreement  wei 
•  Th  and  signed  27-month  contracts  — John  H.  Ka 
rsdap  Iwith  the  Washington  Newspa-  business  mana 
iswtfiper  Guild  covering  editorial  Boyd,  assista 
'•  and  commercial  employes.  manager;  Foi 

I  The  agreements,  reached  Aug.  Arthur  Uiordi 
30  and  signed  Oct.  2,  contain  the  Washing 
j these  principal  provisions:  Guild;  Harri 

1.  Wage  increases  of  $2  to  rainistrative  of 
^  J  !  $5  the  first  year  and  $2  to  Hayes,  u 

'  1  $3..^>0  the  second  year;  Star,  and 

f2.  Three  weeks  vacation  af- 

ter  three  years  of  service  and  bargaii 

four  weeks  after  15  years  serv-  under  sir 
ice,  to  take  effect  beginning  ^^®  * 

May  1,  1957;  The  Aug. 

^  3.  Economy  on  the  part  of  Guild  Report 

.management  can  be  cause  for  '^^®  Star  thu 
{dismissal  with  no  arbitration  ^  recognize 


The  contract  is  retroactive  the  Scrip] 
to  June  2  and  will  extend  ingtcn  Daily 
S.P..  1,  1958. 

Ihe  wage  increases,  all  added  tnined  that 
to  prevading  minimum  rates,  '„7m  tWy 
bmg  the  top  reporter  figure  to  ^  limited  nun 
U^.60  retroactive  to  June  2,  the  editorial 
while  the  top  reporter  minimum  mercial  pers< 
will  go  to  $127  next  September,  ing  to  the  di 
The  commercial  contract  ef-  majority  of  ei 
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Gannett  City  Survey 
Finds  TV  Variable 


Political  Ad 
Data  Asked 

lumn,  wnicn  was  wriiien  lor  t-v  ^  - 

number  of  years  by  Oscar  A.  IjV  1^0113.  LOF 
•reman.  He  has  left  the  paper,  J 


Fashion  Column  Out 

Cleveland 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
has  eliminated  its  men’s  fashion 
column,  which  was  written  for 
a 

Bergman.  He  has  left  the  paper, 


( 


A  telephone  survey  of  cumu¬ 
lative  TV  audiences  and  spon¬ 
sor  identification  made  by 
Gannett  Newspapers  in  five 
upper  New  York  State  citie.s 
during  the  Republican  National 
Convention  last  August  indi¬ 
cates  that  even  on  a  program 
of  such  wide  appeal,  TV  is 
highly  variable  between  indi¬ 
vidual  markets. 

The  survey,  made  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son, 
Inc.,  general  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
paper  Group,  was  conducted  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  and 
Thursday  of  the  week  of 
August  19.  To  avoid  conflict 
with  the  President’s  address  and 
possible  listener  resentment,  no 
calls  were  made  after  8  p.m.  on 
Thursday.  Thus,  all  calls  were 
made  after  a  minimum  of  seven 
hours  and  a  maximum  of  10 
hours  of  program  telecasting  of 
the  convention. 


The  Sample 
Sample  for  the  survey  was 
obtained  by  taking  the  first 
residential  phone  listing  on 
each  page  of  the  local  telephone 
book  within  the  local  “City 
Zone.’’  If  there  was  no  answer, 
the  next  name  listed  was  called. 

Three  questions  were  asked: 
1)  Do  you  have  a  TV  set  in 
working  order?  (Respondents 
saying  “no’’  were  not  counted 
as  part  of  sample! ;  2)  Have 
you  tuned  in  the  Republican 
National  Convention  at  any 
time  thus  far?;  and  3)  If  so, 
could  you  name  any  of  the 
products  or  firms  that  are  spon¬ 
soring  these  telecasts? 

Results  of  the  survey  are 
shown  in  the  box  on  this  page. 

Ind'catrd  Conclusions 
The  survey  produced  three 
“indicated  conclusions:’’ 

“1)  Controversy  about  ‘ra- 
ings’  at  specific  time  periods 
is  without  great  importance. 
The  advertisers  bought  a  con¬ 
tinuous  ‘package’  of  the  whole 
convention.  In  fact,  of  both  con¬ 
ventions.  So  the  circulation 
should  be  judged  on  some  such 
cumulative  basis  as  is  used  in 
the  Gannett  survey. 

“2)  So  far  as  Upstate  New 
York  is  concerned,  the  survey 
indicates  that  even  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  wide  appeal  as  the 
convention,  TV  is  highly  vari¬ 
able  between  individual  mar¬ 
kets.  Therefore,  the  survey 
notes,  any  attempt  to  estimate 


Citin: 

A 

B 

C 

0 

E 

Cities 

(I) 

Local  Network  Channels  „.. 

Total  Station  Network  Chan¬ 
nels  available  In  area  . 

3 

4 

2 

5 

1 

4 

1 

3 

1 

6 

(2) 

Calls  . . . . . 

(All  %  figures  below 
are  %  of  (2)  above — 
"available  T.V.  homes.") 

229 

165 

188 

150 

125 

857 

Tuned  In  (Cumulative)  . 

62. 

75.2% 

87% 

74.6% 

74.5% 

70% 

Not  Tuned  . . 

37.5% 

24.2% 

33% 

25.4% 

25.5% 

.30% 

(3) 

Could  Identify  a  Sponsor 

Sponsors  Identified: 

38% 

47.8% 

45.2% 

64% 

55% 

48.6% 

"V”  . . . 

11.8% 

36.3% 

8.0% 

62.1% 

51.8% 

30.5% 

"\V"  . 

16.2% 

9.2% 

18.6% 

— 

1.6% 

10.5% 

"X”  . . 

14.9% 

13.3% 

37.7% 

— 

0.8% 

12.7%, 

"Y”  ....  . . 

14.0% 

13.3% 

19.2% 

— 

3.2%- 

11% 

"Z”  . 

— 

— 

— 

1.8% 

2.4% 

0.47% 

(1)  Includes  all  network  member  local  stations  In  city  (line  alxne),  plus  those 
elsewhere  deemed  worthy  of  program  listing  hi  local  newspapers. 

(2)  Includes  only  established  T.V.  homes. 

(3)  Percentages  based  on  total  calls — not  those  tuned  in;  because  potential  homes 
Is  what  advertiser  pays  for  and  anticipates. 

(4)  It  might  be  well  to  comment  that  city  “A"  Is  more  strongly  Democratic 
than  Is  typical  of  Vp-state  New  York. 

(5)  Totals  of  V,  W,  X,  Y  and  Z  are  higher  than  line  (31  because  some  respondents 
named  more  than  one  sponsor — in  (act,  some  Incorrect  ones  which  were 
not  counted. 
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its  advertising  impact  in  a 
given  market  on  the  basis  of 
national  or  even  sectional 
‘rating’  figures  is  more  likely 
to  be  misleading  than  not.  .\nd 
the  same  should  apply  to  at¬ 
tempts  to  allocate  TV  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures  by  markets  or 
by  sales  territories. 

“3)  If  this  holds  true  in  such 
a  densely  populated  area  as  Up¬ 
state  New  York  south  of  the 
30th  degree,  where  this  survey 
was  made,  where  TV  signals 
are  so  readily  available,  it 
might  well  hold  in  many  other 
areas  where  distances  are 
great.’’ 

Douglas  Taylor,  McKinney 
vicepresident,  summed  up  the 
survey  findings  this  way:  “As 
this  covers  only  the  Republican 
Convention,  and  only  up  to  the 
time  preceding  the  President’s 
speech,  our  total  audience 
makes  pretty  good  sense  when 
compared  with  Nielsen’s  for  the 
total  combined  audiences  of  the 
two  conventions.” 


Sunpapers  Staff 
Physician  Resits 

Baltimore 


Dr.  Charles  W.  Maxson,  medi¬ 
cal  director  of  the  Sunpaper.s 
and  medical  adviser  to  their 
news  and  editorial  staffs,  has 
resigned  after  a  service  that 
began  in  1924.  The  Sunpapers 
claimed  the  expose  with  his  as¬ 
sistance,  of  numerous  medical 
frauds.  He  also  was  former  sur¬ 
geon  in  chief  of  the  South  Balti¬ 
more  General  Hospital.  He  once 
flew  to  England  to  bring  home 
Mark  S.  Watson,  the  Sun'e  mili¬ 
tary  correspondent,  who  had 
been  taken  seriously  sick. 


Centennial  Edition 
Wins  History  Prize 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
The  Schenectady  Union-Star 


New  Nameplates 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

The  San  Antonio  News  and 
the  Sunday  Express  and  News 
have  adopted  new  nameplate 
designs.  Inside  section  heaciings 
have  been  similarly  changed. 
The  News  frontpage  plate  has 
the  name  of  the  paper  in  much 
larger  type  than  that  of  the 
city. 


is  the  recipient  of  the  annual 
award  given  by  the  New  York 
State  Historical  Association  for 
publishing  the  “best  special 
edition  of  historic  significance” 
during  the  year  ending  April 
30,  1956. 

The  116-page  special  edition,  uniformity  in  rate  practices. 


Washinb, 

A  Senate  Committee  ^ 
asked  for  dollar  and  linage 
ures  covering  political  adve 
tising  by  each  major  paitfiJ 
each  daily  and  Sunday  nenV' 
paper  in  the  United  States. 

John  Holzapfel  of  the  Bum 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  told  4 
committee  headed  by  Sena 
Albert  Gore,  D-Tenn.,  that  4 
office  does  not  have  accesii 
this  data  and  that  he  doubtji 
is  obtainable.  But  he  promis 
cooperation. 

The  ANPA  spokesman  « 
plained  that  political  adverbs^ 
is  es.sentially  a  local  busiw* 

He  explained  that  space  ii 
daily  “speaks  to  the  constit  | 
ents  of  Congressman  A,  »k  a  ^ 
placed  the  ad,  not  to  the  «  *  * 
stituents  of  Congressman  B.’ 

Mr.  Holzapfel  anticipated  4 
committee  inquiry  in  his  opa 
ing  statement.  He  explained  tk 
function  of  ANPA  through  Is 
bureau:  to  sell  the  advantafe 
of  newspaper  advertising,  ft 
expressed  doubt  that  a  figw 
might  be  obtainable  covenn 
political  party  space  covenp 
on  a  national  scale,  but  he  m  jjha 
mitted  Media  Record  repon  jjsp 
covering  the  August-Octoke 
buys  in  1952:  4.9  million  linejs 
391  dailies,  against  1.1  biilio 
total  linage;  2400  pages  of  pk 
litical  against  46,000  toti 
pages;  political  copy  accountiif 
for  about  one-half  of  one  pe 
cent  of  the  total. 

Senator  Gore  said  that  tk 
committee  staff,  studying  elet 
tion  contributions,  has  develop#  j{n 
a  program  by  which  radio-P  |p 
stations  will  bring  their  ti» 
sales  for  political  programs  q 
to  date  and  report  them  promp 

ly. 

“We  hope,”  he  said,  “that  1 
comparable  system  can  k 
worked  out  with  respect  » 
newspapers.” 

Senator  Gore  turned  to  an¬ 
other  question:  premium  rate 
for  political  space  which,  k 
said,  are  double  the  nomu. 
rate..  He  asked  whether  pah 
Ushers  are  able  to  justify  tlu 
practice  “to  themselves  and  # 
their  readerships.” 

The  witness  said  there  is  » 


issued  on  April  22,  commemo¬ 
rated  the  10(!th  anniversary  of 
the  Union-Star.  It  nad  only  one 
rival  in  the  contest  for  daily 
newspapers  in  New  York  State 
exclusive  of  New  York  City. 


doubted  the  number  chargiw 
double  the  regular  rate  is  largt 
Senator  Carl  Curtis  of  N<- 
braska,  sought  data  for  wesk- 
lies,  similar  to  that  which  (kk' 
was  asking  for  dailies. 
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advertiser  •  IVewspaper 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


)r  JSfewspapers  Had  Part 


linage  k 
al  Khe 


used  on  Armour’s  new  TV  ver¬ 
sion  of  “Stars  Over  Hollywood.” 
But  48%  of  the  1950  budget  was 
spent  in  comics. 

In  1951,  Dial  brought  out  a 
complexion  size  bar.  “We  re¬ 
peated  in  comics  with  the  same 
strength  as  in  the  previous 
year,”  said  Mr.  Buck.  “But 
now  that  we  were  in  the  arena 
with  Colgate  and  P&G  we  went 


Dial’s  ‘Ad-Venture’ 

Chicago  stores.  We  added  spot  radio  and 
Dart,  ,1  Dial  Soap,  a  product  of  Ar-  car  cards  for  additional  local 

lav  ”^‘'Lour  &  Co.,  may  seem  like  an  market  support  and  in  July  we 

UteT'  Sad-venture”  in  television  today,  scheduled  six  insertions  in  Life.” 

fieBn^i  .t  newspapers  had  a  definite  .  Dial  expanded  to  . 

toIdJiart  in  Dial’s  introduction,  its  mclude  chain  stores  and  super  heavier  into  five-time-a- 

•  S€Bi;i  firowth  in  sales  and  its  present  markets  as  part  of  its  distnbu-  radio.  These  two  media 

.  thTi Share  of  the  market.  tion  pattern  continued  its  ^„e  our  big  guns, 

ac^i  Such  were  the  facts  outlined  comics  and  radio,  bought  a  five- 
do^’ly  Gordon  F.  Buck,  vicepresi-  time-a-week  radio  show,  bought 
proBi  lent  and  media  director  in  the  Life  for  national  prestige  and 
*  *^hiraK0  office  of  Foote,  Cone  &  made  a  start  in  women’s  mag- 
elding,  at  the  media  workshop  azines.  Some  television  was 

ession  of  the  Central  Region, 


Expand  into  Magazines 
“Our  share  of  the  over-all 
toilet  soap  market  was  now  5% ; 
Palmolive’s  was  8%;  Lifebuoy’s 


^ated  tk  jj 
lis  opa 


merican  Association  of  Adver- 
ling  Agencies,  here  last  week. 

Began  in  .Modest  Way  B 

Mr.  Buck  told  of  the  strategy  B 
ibehind  the  Dial  advertising  pro-  S 
ram  when  that  product  was  | 


^raaniimi 


CHAIN  REACTION  NO.  21 


IIIIIIIIIB 


STEINBERG’S 
LIMITED 

Montreal,  Que. 

a  Chain  of  SO  food  markets  in 


rst  introduced,  and  sought  to 

■  tario  using  S.000, 000  lines  of 
vantaii  giant  soap  com-  =  > 

dng  ft  jpanics  already  in  the  field. 

a  figw  I  Started  in  Newspapers 
coveitt  <  Dial  elected  to  start  with  a 
covenp  Ismail  ad  budget,  spending  per- 
he  ihaps  1  /5th  of  what  was  being 
repon  Ispent  by  another  leading  toilet 
-Octote  |soap  manufacturer.  “Our  ulti- 
lineii  jmate  objective  was  the  mass 
market,  and  we  wanted  to  begin 
flaying  the  groundwork  for  mass 
media  use,”  said  Mr.  Buck. 

“Furthermore,  we  had  to  force 
distribution  and  we  needed  all 
the  dealer  cooperaton  we  could 
get.” 

The  dealers  wanted  local  mass 
media  with  dealer  tie-ins.  News¬ 
papers  and  spot  radio  were 
chosen  for  a  series  of  test  ads 
in  a  half  dozen  markets.  In 
six  weeks  in  Omaha  and  Okla¬ 
homa  City  (two  of  the  test 
markets).  Dial  hit  about  9% 
share  of  the  market.  Color  pages 
in  newspapers  were  used  in 
Omaha  and  Dial’s  share  of  the 
market  went  to  25%. 

In  1949,  Dial  began  a  major 
market  push,  selecting  news¬ 

paper  Sunday  comic  sections  as 
its  medium,  because  comics  had 
mass  urban  coverage,  almost 
exactly  paralleling  Dial’s  mar¬ 
ket  distribution  plan.  “Comics 
covered  the  high  volume  soap 
ai'eas,”  said  Mr.  Buck. 

.  ‘Comics  had  high  readership 

larp  j  by  all  members  of  the  family, 

if  Ne  and  the  cost  per  thousand  was  _  ^ 

wet)  low.  We  kept  the  high  fashion  I  Product  which  is  worthy  of 

1  Goi*  approach  because  we  were  still  I  virtues  claimed  for  it.” 
mainly  in  drug  and  department 
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Ben  Dobrinsky 

He  proudly  adds  that 
Steinberg’s  newspaper 


advertising  annua’ly  in  SO 
regional  Canadian  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Newspaper  Budget: 

$500,000 


m  Each  year  some  500,000 
p  customers  enter  this  chain’s 
g  stores  and  leave  pushing  a 
g  collective  shopping  cart  load- 
g  ed  with  $120,000,000  worth 
g  of  groceries. 

g  Ben  Dobrinsky,  Steinberg’s 
g  director  of  advertising, 
g  credits  retail  newspaper  ad-  have  won  numerous  awards 
g  vert'sing  with  a  leading  role  from  Brand  Names  Founda- 
g  in  filling  this  giant  shopping  tJou  anj  guper  Market  In- 
I  cart.  stitute. 

I  “We  believe  in  daily  news-  Steinberg’s  $500,000  news- 
g  paper  advertising,”  Ben  says,  paper  appropriation  repre- 
y  “and  our  philosophy  is  to  sents  more  than  half  of  its 
g  create  sincere,  truthful  mes-  total  budget.  Balance  is 
E  sages  that  will  build  a  dis-  distributed  among  radio-TV, 
g  tinctive_  store  personality  for  j.ar  and  bus  cards  and  mis- 
g  our  markets.  M  e  endeavor  cellaneous  media. 

5  to  offer  real  service  and 
g  values  through  informative 
a  advertising,” 

§  Ben,  who  started  with 
B  Steinberg’s  back  in  1934  as 
R  a  commercial  artist  and  to- 
g  day  heads  up  a  10-man  ad- 
B  vertising  department,  has 
§  found  that  “good  newspaper 
I  advertising  provokes  a  desire 
1  to  buy  and  will  sell  any 


Ben  was  bom  in  Montreal  S 
in  1914.  He  served  with  the  g 
Canadian  Army  from  1942  = 
to  1945.  He  is  married  and  g 
has  two  daughters.  ^ 

— R.  B.  McI.  1 


'  iliiliiHiiiiii' 


was  9%;  Sweetheart  had  10%; 
Lux  12%;  and  Ivory,  22%.  We 
were  definitely  in  the  running.” 

In  1952,  a  separate  campaign 
was  developed  for  Dial  as  a 
complexion  soap  and  women’s 
magazines  were  the  medium. 
“But  we  didn’t  abandon  our 
bread  and  butter  champs,  comics 
and  radio,”  said  Mr.  Buck.  “In 
fact,  we  upped  the  budgets  in 
both.  Our  brand  share  was  up 
to  6%  by  the  end  of  1952.” 

By  1954,  Dial  had  doubled  its 
TV  budget  and  transferred  the 
comics  budget  to  newspaper 
magazine  supplements. 

Mr.  Buck  said  the  switch  to 
supplements  was  made  because 
they  covered  the  same  markets 
as  comics  and  “we  thought  the 
switch  might  provide  a  change 
of  pace  and  give  a  feeling 
of  new  importance  for  the  prod¬ 
uct  to  the  reader  .  .  .  Secondly, 
we  had  a  new  campaign  in 
which  reproduction  was  an  im¬ 
portant  factor.  We  could  get 
better  and  more  consistent  re¬ 
production  in  the  supplements. 

“Actually,  one  of  the  major 
considerations  in  the  selection 
of  supplements  might  come  un¬ 
der  the  heading  of  creative  me¬ 
dia  thinking,”  he  continued. 
“One  of  the  media  supervisors, 
working  closely  with  a  repre¬ 
sentative  from  one  of  the  sup¬ 
plements,  advanced  an  idea  for 
a  new  kind  of  buy.  Dial  had 
just  brought  out  a  new  sham¬ 
poo,  and  we  had  very  little 
money  to  spend  on  it.  It  was 
suggested  that  we  buy  a  7/lOths 
page — split  between  Dial  Soap 
and  Dial  Shampoo.  Dial  Soap 
would  occupy  the  outside  half 
of  the  left-hand  page;  Sham¬ 
poo,  the  inside  one-fifth.” 

The  complexion  campaign 
continued  in  magazines  in  1954, 
with  Dial’s  share  of  the  market 
up  to  8%.  TV  was  still  a  part 
of  the  program,  but  it  was 
still  “B.G.” — “before  Gobel.” 

“On  a  volume  basis  in  1954 
we  were  in  about  No.  3  position 
in  the  toilet  soap  market,”  said 
Mr.  Buck.  “On  a  dollar  basis, 
were  solidly  in  the  No.  1  slot. 
Competition  was  aware  of  us. 
This  was  a  good  time  to  dis¬ 
cover  George  Gobel.  So  we  dis¬ 
covered  him.  .  .  .  Mr,  Gobel 
was  the  best  soap  salesman 
anybody  had  .  . .  I’m  going  to  be 
a  little  coy  about  results  from 
here  on  in.  However,  1955  media 
distribution  was  something  like 
this:  TV,  56%;  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments,  29%;  radio,  8%;  mag¬ 
azines,  6%.  The  pattern  for 
1956  was  about  the  same.” 
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Utah  Food  Group 
‘Sold’  on  ROP  Color 


Why  not  capitalize  on  this 
color-buying  spree  and  feature 
our  weekly  specials  in  ads 
ablaze  with  color?  This  idea  is 
not  new.  National  food  manu¬ 
facturers  have  been  doing  it  for 
years,  along  with  many  big 
chains.  They  state:  “It  relieves 
the  monotony  and  dramatizes 
the  products  ...  it  gets  more 
attention  and  more  sales.” 

Pillsbury  Library 

One  of  our  national  manufac¬ 
turers,  the  Pillsbury  Company, 
approached  us  with  a  library  of 
promotions  in  color.  These  peo¬ 
ple  are  pioneers  in  the  art  of 
creating  new  desires,  appetites, 
and  making  the  four  corners  of 
a  grocery  store  a  more  stimu¬ 
lating  place  for  customers  to 
shop.  An  arrangement  was 
made  wherein  we  could  use  any 
of  the  layouts  in  their  library 
any  time  that  we  would  specify 
and  have  the  exclusive  rights 
for  this  promotion  service  in  the 
areas  we  advertised.  For  this  we 
would  give  this  company  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  not  less  than  three  of 
their  products  in  each  layout  we 
used  of  their  service. 

Agreement  Terms 

Through  this  agreement,  we 
were  able  to  be  first,  and  so  far, 
the  only  food  advertisers  in  this 
area  to  present  our  ad  features 
in  full  color.  This  service  not 
only  afforded  us  color,  but  has 
available  some  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  creative  layouts  I  have 
ever  seen. 

There  are  other  full  color 
services  available,  such  as  the 
ROP  color  service  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal.  We 
have  taken  advantage  of  their 
program  and  have  enjoyed  good 
results.  Many  national  manufac¬ 
turers  have  realized  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  colored  advertising,  and 
are  offering  one  and  two  color 
layouts  to  wholesalers.  Our  com¬ 
pany  is  elated  to  see  the  interest 
that  has  been  given  to  this  type 
of  advertising  by  these  people. 

No  Special  Knowledge 

There  is  no  special  technical 
knowledge  needed  to  use  this 
color  serv'ice.  The  objectionable 
problems  such  as  differences  in 
registration,  ink  quality,  paper 
stocks,  individual  newspaper 
know-how  and  press  equipment 
have  almost  been  eliminated  in 
the  past  few  years.  Through  re¬ 
markable  improvements  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  color  mats,  our  local 
newspaper  has  been  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  our  ads  in  perfect  registra¬ 
tion,  which  allows  every  viewer 


{Herewith  is  partial  text  of 
address  by  Claude  Furies,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Associated 
Food  Stores,  Inc.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  before  the  First 
Annual  ROP  Color  Conference 
in  Chicago.) 


to  experience  an  optical  sensa¬ 
tion. 

Our  group  started  the  series 
of  full-color  newspaper  ads  on 
the  Thanksgiving  weekend,  1955. 
It  was  received  with  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiasm  by  both  the 
retailers  and  the  consuming 
public  ...  I  have  never  had  so 
many  satisfied  retailers  take 
time  out  to  express  their  ap¬ 
preciation  for  being  a  party  to 
this  color  campaign.  They  were 
prompted  to  tell  me  because 
their  customers  presented  them 
with  an  overwhelming  number 
of  compliments. 

We  followed  the  Thanksgiving 
ad  a  month  later  with  our 
Christmas  presentation.  The  re¬ 
sults  were  just  as  gratifying 
and  the  interest  of  our  retailers 
increased  greatly.  We  noticed 
the  advertised  item.s  moving  out 
of  the  warehouse  in  larger 
quantities  than  ever  before.  Our 
retailers  were  all  keyed  up — 
their  interest  in  our  advertising 
surged.  They  were  now  looking 
forward  to  each  colored  ad. 

Special  Meat  Ads 

We  knew  that  color  did 
wonders  for  creating  appetite 
appeal,  which  incited  our  think¬ 
ing  towards  using  a  special 
layout  featuring  meats.  This 
we  did  for  our  third  colored  en¬ 
deavor  in  newspapers. 

Interest  in  our  ad  seemed  to 
be  gaining  at  an  unprecedented 
rate.  Customer  comment  in¬ 
creased.  Many  stores  sold  out  of 
the  meats  advertised  and  most 
butchers  reported  an  increased 
movement  of  all  meat  cuts  and 
products,  which  was  induced  by 
the  spotlight  being  put  on  that 
particular  department  in  the 
newspaper. 

We  learned  something  very 
important  in  our  Valentine  ad, 
and  that  was  to  use  only  the 
layouts  with  a  background  un¬ 
obstructed  by  strong  flashes  of 
color,  designs,  etc.  We  feel  they 
distract  from  the  ad,  and  if  we 
use  just  a  plain  white  back¬ 
ground  or  a  pleasing  pastel 
color  without  these  distracting 
elements,  the  ad  will  captivate 
more  attention  and  be  ex¬ 
tremely  easier  to  read. 


LOCAL-ACTION  EVIDENCE — A  wid*  range  of  merchandiiing  suppor 
is  the  major  reason  newspapers  are  favored  for  Red  Heart  Dog 
relying  heavily  on  ROP  color.  Shown  here  (left  to  right)  are  Roy 
Torrence,  ad  manager  of  John  Morrell  &  Co.;  Robert  M.  M««W 
Bureau  of  Advertising;  Harry  Moore,  Red  Heart  Division;  Pm) 
Brand,  account  supervisor,  Campbell-Mithun  agency. 


Our  produce  department  was 
featured  in  our  next  color  ad, 
and  we  attempted  to  point  out 
to  the  consuming  public  the 
freshness,  crispness,  variety,  and 
quality  of  our  vegetables.  Our 
use  of  color  in  this  particular 
ad  was  sensational  in  creating 
appetite  for  a  fresh  spring 
salad,  because  we  used  it  about 
the  first  week  salad  vegetables 
were  available  in  any  quantities. 
We  used  lettuce,  radishes  and 
green  onions,  cucumbers,  and 
all  other  makings  of  a  refresh¬ 
ing  salad.  This  is  another 
reason  I  like  our  library  serv¬ 
ice.  It  is  flexible  and  gives 
numerous  seasonal  headings  al¬ 
lowing  us  to  take  command  of 
any  given  situation  by  the  use 
of  color.  Our  vegetable  ad  cer¬ 
tainly  swayed  increased  num¬ 
bers  of  customers  to  our  stores 
on  that  weekend  .  .  . 

Additional  color  ads  have  been 
used  by  our  group,  and  by  care¬ 
fully  screening  and  analyzing 
the  layouts  and  items  to  be  fea¬ 
tured,  they  have  brought  the 
same  excellent  results  as  the 
previous  ones. 

Our  warehouse  moved  larger 
quantities  of  ad  items  during 
the  weeks  color  was  run,  but  we 
can’t  base  results  on  this  fact 
alone.  That  we  might  learn  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  effectiveness  of 
color  food  advertising  would  be, 
we  asked  one  of  our  larger  ac¬ 
counts  to  make  a  recap  of  his 
sales  for  the  periods  we  have 
used  color  in  comparison  to  the 
same  weeks  the  previous  year. 
The  results  are  by  no  means 
conclusive  of  what  full  color 
will  do  for  every  retailer,  but  it 
gives  us  an  idea  of  what  it  has 


done  for  a  market  having  7,0? 
square  feet  of  selling  space  aui 
presently  doing  a  business  ol] 
14.75  per  square  foot.  The  pet 
centages  are  based  on  an  aver 
age  week’s  business: 

Colored  Promotion  and 
Difference  over  Average  Week 
Thanksgiving 


1954 

2.3%  1955 

Christmas 

1954 

12.3%  1955 

Meat 

32.05i 

1955 

-5.  %  1956 

Valentine’s 

-7.1« 

1955 

-2.2%  1956 

Produce 

1955 

-2.1%  1956 

Easter 

-2.4'-- 

1955 

.5%  1956 

5.7^ 

Overall 

“ 

Average  .80% 

6.7% 

You’ll  notice  he  shows  a  plw- 
nomenal  gain  on  his  Christnuu< 
week  over  the  same  week  ii 
1954  and  substantial  gains  w 
the  Thanksgiving,  Valentine,  snc 
Easter  ads,  but  shows  a  slight 
decrease  for  the  weeks  Meet 
and  Produce  were  featured.  We 
have  tried  to  find  an  explani- 
tion  for  this  situation,  but  we 
couldn’t  produce  anything  con¬ 
clusive.  We  did  notice,  however, 
business  in  general  was  dowr 
considerably  and  it  was  an  off 
day  period  in  both  occasions.  W> 
were  not  discouraged  by  the 
li'sses,  but  felt  the  figures  were 
quite  impressive  inasmuch  as 
this  retailer  has  almost  reached 
his  maximum  potential  in  dol¬ 
lars  per  square  feet.  The  desired 
national  average,  I  understand, 
is  $3.00,  and  he  was  doing  « 
outstanding  $4.75  before  the 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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an  area 


an  area 


The  market  research 
department  of  The  Plain 
Dealer  offers  many  studies  on 
the  sale  of  most  important 
commodities  in  Greater 
Cleveland.  Write  for  our  list  of 
publications.  They’re  yours 
for  the  asking. 


■Ei  i  if, 

^■ilUi 

o 


A  1  "PI  *1  •  by  ANA  members  in  the  food, 

/\Q  1  OSlLlOn  liquor,  drug  and  petroleum  in- 

,  dustries. 

I  in  Under  the  chairmanship  of 

v^vJVC/lCLl  111  Anton  W.  Bondy,  Lever  Broth- 

TVT  1  ers  Company,  the  ANA  News- 

1  1 0 W  OtUQ V  paper  Service  Committee 

gathered  factual  infoimation 
Research  findings  on  the  in-  especially  for  this  study  and 
fluence  on  readership  of  po-  these  pertinent  facts  are  pre- 
sitioning  of  advertisements  in  sented  to  help  members  in  re¬ 
newspapers,  a  summary  of  what  questing  preferred  positions  for 
national  advertisers  consider  their  national  advertisements  in 
good  positioning,  along  with  newspapers, 
examples  of  position  rating  sys-  Readership  findings  from  Ad- 
tems  actually  used  by  members  vertising  Research  Foundation 
are  presented  for  the  first  time  studies  which  supplement  those 
in  a  comprehensive  new  report  of  this  study  differ  with  popular 
“Positioning  of  National  Adver-  conceptions  regarding  the  in- 
tisements  in  Newspapers,”  pub-  fluence  of  positioning  on  reader- 
lished  this  week  by  the  As-  ship.  One  example :  for  all  types 
sociation  of  National  Adver-  of  newspaper  pages,  readership 
tisers.  figures  for  men  and  women 

The  43-page  study  shows  average  3%  to  4%  higher  for 
what  133  ANA  members  in  12  left-hand  pages;  and  for  gen- 
different  industries  consider  eral  news  and  advertising  pages, 
good  positioning  of  newspaper  they  are  2%  to  3%  higher  for 
advertisements,  examines  the  left-hand  pages.  In  actual  prac- 
influence  of  position  on  reader-  tice,  however,  most  advertisers 
•ship  as  brought  to  light  by  request  upper  right-hand  pages, 
readership  surveys  of  the  Ad- 
vertising  Research  Foundation, 
and  details  how  a  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  can  develop  an  effective  Foundation’s  “138  Study  Sum- 
position  rating  system.  Nine  mary  of  the  Continuing  Study 
such  rating  systems  actually  of  Newspaper  Reading,”  aug- 
in  use  are  described:  ( 


RECIPE  FOR  ADVERTISING— H.  J.  Haim  II,  prasident  of  th*  Ha 
organization,  a  graat  baliavar  in  nawspapar  advartising,  payi  ^ 
raspacts  to  a  coupla  of  tha  nawtpapar  food  aditors  at  thair  laa 
confaranca  in  Naw  York:  (laft)  Varonica  Volpa  of  tha  Pittsburgh  fa 
Gazatta  and  (right)  Juna  Owan  of  the  New  York  Timas. 


(Continued  from  page  ig) 


The  readership  data  pre-  presented  m  this  com- 

sented  in  the  study  were  culled  prehensive  ANA  report.  A 

from  the  Advertising  Research  statement  prepared  by  the  Ad- 

-  vertiser  Relations  Committee  of 

the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  outlines  the 
one  by  mented  by  a  special  analysis  of  problems  newspapers  face  in 

an  advertising  agency  and  eight  CSNR  readership  figures  on  handling  requests  by  national 

_ _ advertisers  for  certain  ‘fa¬ 
vored”  positions.  “Positioning  of 
^  National  Advertisements  in 

Newspapers”  is  available  to 
ll  I  non-members  of  ANA  for  $10 

1  a  single  copy.  Write  to  Associa- 

■  National  Adveitisers, 

■  ?  Information  Services  Depart- 

I  Sgpw  ment,  155  East  44th  Street, 


"NO.  1  CRITIC” 

of  TV  and  radio 
.  .  .  in  every  paper! 


JOHN  CROSBY 


"As  No.  1  critic  in  o  highly  self 
conscious  industry,  Crosby  wields 
enormous  influence." 

—TIME,  Aug.  20,  1956 


The  No.  I  critic  fcr  your  readers*  No.  I  topic  ot 
ccnversation. 


New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
PEnnsylvanio  6-4000 

jyndicate 

TOP  FEATURES  MAKE  TOP  NEWSPAPERS 


— 

NON-STOP 

BETWEEN 

NEW  YORK 

AND 

Si 

CHICAGO 

Capital 

/  AtRLtNCS 
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For 
Mounting 
Sales 
You  Need 

DEPTH  OF 
PENETRATION 


What  advertising  must  have  today  is 
quick  and  definite  response.  The  intangi¬ 
bles  are,  of  course,  important  too  — but 
after  the  response.  When  you  carry  out 
a  planned  program  of  advertising  in 
THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR, 
a  definite  sales  response  plus  '*the 
intangibles”  is  what  you  get. 

The  fact  is  that  MONITOR  readers  have 
better  than  average  ” spendable  income” 
for  the  worthwhile  things  of  life. 

When  you  are  bringing  out  a  new  prod¬ 
uct,  or  if  you  feel  that  one  of  your 
present  products  needs  a  sales  stimulus, 
let  us  submit  to  you  a  tailor-made  pro¬ 
posal  for  advertising  in  the  MONITOR. 
-THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR, 
One  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Mass. 


Christian 

Science 

Monitor 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 

Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK;  588  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON.  W.  C.  2;  Connaught  House, 
163/4  Strand 


NAEA  Launches  Sales 
Personnel  Test  Plan 


Chicago 

“Operation  Screening”  is  step 
No.  3  in  the  program  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association 
to  provide  ad  directors  with 
basic  information  in  the  re¬ 
cruitment  of  advertising  sales¬ 
men. 

The  new  program  covering 
recruiting  and  selection  repre¬ 
sents  the  third  phase  of  “Oper¬ 
ation  Step-Up”  launched  two 
years  ago  by  NAEA,  in  which 
417  newspapers,  including  7,500 
ad  salesmen  took  part.  The  plan 
provides  for  a  close  evaluation 
of  present  newspaper  admen  in 
classified,  retail  and  general  ad¬ 
vertising  to  determine  their  ca¬ 
pacity  and  potential  to  success¬ 
fully  sell  newspaper  advertising. 

Three  Objectives 
The  screening  program  has 
three  basic  objectives,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Louis  E.  Heindel,  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury-News  ad¬ 
vertising  director  and  chairman 
of  NAEA’s  Sales  Training  Com¬ 
mittee: 

1.  Determine  what  kind  of 
an  individual  it  takes  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  sell  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  terms  of  personal  char¬ 
acteristics. 

2.  Determine  and 
most  effective  sources  and  meth¬ 
ods  for  locating  and  procuring 
salesmen  who  have  the  capacity 
and  potential  to  sell  newspaper 
ads. 

3.  Develop  methods  and  tools 
which  will  enable  an  advertising 
executive  to  measure  and  evalu¬ 
ate  an  individual’s  suitability 
for  selling  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Personnel  Audit 
The  program  calls  for  the 
conducting  of  a  “sales  person¬ 
nel  audit”  among  present  news¬ 
paper  ad  salesmen,  involving  a 
two-part  questionnaire  to  be 
filled  out  by  the  salesman  and 
his  advertising  manager.  It  is 
expected  that  responses  will  be 
received  from  more  than  4,500 
salesmen  representing  a  cross- 
section  of  large,  medium  and 
small  newspapers,  according  to 
Robert  C.  Pace,  NAEA  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

Prior  to  mailing,  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  was  tested  with  45 
newspaper  ad  salesmen  by  Phil¬ 
lips  Associates,  sales  consult¬ 
ants,  which  have  conducted 
other  phases  of  Operation  Step- 
U  p  and  Operation  Follow- 
Through,  to  check  clarity  and 
suitability  of  questions  asked. 


Questionnaires  are  n  o«  i 
the  mail  to  NAEA  raenl^e 
newspapers  and  the  deidln 
for  responses  is  Oct.  15,  1^ 
Present  plans  for  the  complB,| 
program  to  be  presented  toil* j 
NAEA  membership  at  their 
nual  meeting  in  Chicago  nc' 
January. 

To  Publish  Findings 

Upon  completion  of  the  sii«: 
personnel  audit,  which  will  •.{ 
volve  correlating  the  respoB* 
into  four  performance  cater- 
ries  —  outstanding,  good,  k: 
and  low — the  research  finditc 
then  will  be  interpreted  la 
published  for  distribution  t 
NAEA  members. 

The  screening  program  mats 
the  first  time  in  the  newspa^e 
business  where  an  industr 
wide  effort  will  be  made  to  pn  | 
vide  data  to  assist  advertise  I 
executives  in  determining  k  j 
evaluating  the  qualifications :  ^ 
job  candidates  for  advertish 
sales  work.  It  is  hoped  to  t 
velop,  through  the  questic: 
naire-audit  method,  a  pattf' 
of  standards  for  each  type 
newspaper  ad  salesmen— clas. 
fied,  retail  and  general. 


ill  ciuuiuuii,  plans  1 1 

offer  to  ad  executives  desirb 
develop  an  optional  testing  service  si 
the  form  of  intelligence,  perso: 
ality,  interest  and  aptitude  tes  j 
ing  through  Phillips  Assocute;  1 


Newspaper  Ads  , 
Double  Beer  Sak  ] 

Newport,  K;  ’ 

Newspaper  advertisiii 
was  the  major  reason  fi 
the  George  WiedemiE 
Brewing  Co.  doubling  it 
sales  in  the  last  five  yetn 
according  to  H.  Tracy  Bi- 
com  Jr.,  president. 

In  1951  the  company  k 
gan  a  year-round  campair 
mainly  to  tell  readers  abev 
an  elaborate  flavor-controlki 
system  and,  disregarding  i 
idea  that  beer  should  belt 
vertised  only  in  warm 
ther,  it  kept  Wiedeman 
in  the  public  eye  throughof 
the  year. 

“Now,  the  months  tb 
used  to  be  considered  ‘of 
season’  provide  excdki 
sales  volume,”  Mr.  Base* 
observed.  “It’s  the  constif 
daily  circulation  of  the  pt 
pers  that  tells  our  story  d 
fectively.” 
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B0ta  Gauge 
measurement,  control 
and  recording  units. 


Divisions  and  Wholly  Ownod  Subsidiorios  of  Curtiss-WrighI  Corporation: 

WuciT  AnoNAVnCAL  Dirision,  Wood-Rid§».  N.  J.  •  Psoroxu  Dnrition,  CoUmM,  JV.  1.  •  Puksncs  DmtioN,  Qamhamma,  Pm.  •  EucrMnics  Dinsian,  CmrUiaJt,  N.  }, 
Mtrtu  Paoctstinc  Division,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  •  SrscuLTUS  Division,  Wood-Kidfa,  JV.  i.  •  Utica>Bsno  Cobtosation,  VtUm,  Mith.  •  Exron  Division,  JVets  York,  JV.  Y, 
Cauwiu.  Wskbt  Division,  CoUwoU,  JV.  /.  •  Anosavsics  Dsvelopmbnt  Cobposatioh,  Soiuo  Barbara,  Calif.  •  RsssANca  Division.  CU/toa.  JV.  J.  a  Qaakaaaa.  Pa. 
Insvstual  anb  SacNTiPic  PBOBt'CTS  Division.  Caldwell,  JV.  J.  •  CuBTiss-WsKav  Eubopa,  JV.  V.,  dauterdom.  The  Neibarlaude  •  TiiBBoaovoB  Division.  Priruetoa,  JV.  7. 
MABOvrm  Mbtal  Pbobvcts  Division,  Clevelaud,  Ohio  •  Cturiss-VsKaT  or  Canaba  Ltb.,  Moarraal,  Canada  •  Pbopvlsion  Rssbabch  Cobpobation.  Saata  Monica,  Calif, 
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This  nuslear  ^^mlke”  measures  and  sonirols 

moving  sheet  materials 


ELECTRONICS  DIVISION 


CURnSS-WRIGHTB 


CORPORATION  •  CARLSTADT,  N.  J. 


Nuclear  system  measures 
materials  during  production, 
sounds  alarm  at  any  deviation 
from  specifications, 
eliminates  stoppages. 


Systems  Frieseke  &  Hoepfner 


Though  it  never  touches  the  material,  Curtiss-Wright’s 
Nuclear  Measurement  System  measures  or  weighs  plastics, 
metals,  paper,  textiles,  etc.  far  more  accurately  than  has  ever 
been  possible  before . . .  and  does  it  during  production. 

A  radiation  source  no  larger  than  a  grain  of  salt 
transmits  beta  rays  through  the  sheet  which  “read” 
its  precise  thickness . . .  trigger  corrective  measures . . . 
provide  a  continuous  record  of  product  uniformity. 

Curtiss-Wright  Nuclear  Measurement  Systems  are  adaptable 
to  many  industries.  Curtiss-Wright  engineering  is 
ready  to  plan  a  system  which  meets  your  control  needs. 

Write  for  a  more  complete  story. 


Muslear  Measuremenf  by 


FOR  YOUR  TEST  MARKET 
IN 

SOUTHEAST  KANSAS 
TRY 

PITTSBURG 

★  ★  ★ 

A  Market  Worth  Knowing  .  .  . 
A  Market  Worth  Selling.  De¬ 
finitely  Alert  To  Newspaper 
Advertising. 

★  ★  ★ 

Natural  Shopping  Center  for 
Population  Area  of  136,000. 
Seven  Counties  in  Southeast 
Kansas  and  Southwest  Missouri. 

DIVERSIFIED  INDUSTRIES: 

*Manufactur!ng 

*Mining 

’Farming 

HOME  OF: 

’McNally  Pittsburg  Mfg.  Co. 
’Spencer  Chemical  Co. 

’W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co. 

’Hull  &  Dillon  Packing  Co. 

’Annshire  Garment  Co. 

’Kansas  City  Southern  Shops 
’Kansas  State  Teachers  College 
’Mid-States  Mfg.  Co. 

★  ★  ★ 

kUlrr  ^tttabury  HrabltQtft 

EVENINGS 
EXCEPT  SUNDAY 


The  Phtsbuiu;  Sun 

MORNINGS 
EXCEPT  MONDAY 


STAUFFER  PUBLICATIONS 

Burke,  Kuipert  B  Mahoney,  Inc. 
National  Representatives 


Shell  Oil  Campaign 
Documented  by  BoA 


In  Detroit,  a  judge  ordered 
traffic  offenders  to  read  a  series 
of  newspaper  ads.  In  New  York, 
the  school  system  outlined  a 
plan  to  use  the  same  ads  in  the 
training  of  40,000  students.  In 
58  other  cities  throughout  the 
country,  formal  citations  of  the 
campaign  came  from  civic 
groups,  newspapers  and  other 
organizations. 

These  are  but  a  few  instances 
of  the  huge  “wave  of  public 
acclaim”  accorded  a  newspaper 
advertising  campaign  by  Shell 
Oil  Company  in  behalf  of  traffic 
safety,  as  related  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  in  a 
newly  -  published  case  history 
titled,  “How  To  Make  the  Best 
Impression  on  the  Most  People.” 

The  Shell  ads,  representing 
“a  new  concept  in  institutional 
advertising”  to  promote  high¬ 
way  safety,  constituted  a  series 
o  f  “quizzes,”  whereby  the 
reader  could  test  his  own  atti- 


faster 


tudes  toward  various  traffic  sit¬ 
uations,  his  knowledge  of  the 
road,  his  reaction  time,  his 
visual  limitations,  and  other 
factors. 

Run  originally  as  a  test  cam¬ 
paign  in  late  1955  in  eight  cities, 
the  project  showed  such  ex¬ 
traordinary  results  in  reader- 
ship  survey  that  the  campaign 
was  expanded  early  in  1956  to 
223  newspapers  in  158  cities, 
the  schedule  totaling  six  ads. 
So  successful  was  the  campaign 
in  stimulating  public  reaction, 
said  the  Bureau,  that  Shell  con¬ 
tinued  its  newspaper  program 
with  a  series  of  eight  additional 
ads.  These  were  in  four  sets  of 
two  ads,  each  pair  being  run 
at  peak  driving  periods  during 
holiday  seasons. 

When  originally  conceived  the 
campaign  was  intended  for 
magazines.  It  was  decided,  how¬ 
ever,  by  Shell  and  its  agency 
for  public  relations  advertising. 


better. . .  more 


Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  that  ^ 
ads  would  be  most  effective  L'  I 
run  in  a  medium  “that  wog|(  j 
attract  immediate  and  local  h  I 
terest,  and  include  civic  partb 
pation  on  a  local  level.” 

Two  things  were  “spectaot 
larly  demonstrated”  by  th* 
highly  successful  Shell  eanJ 
paign,  says  the  Bureau:  “Oik, 
that  there  are  still 
and  unique  approaches  to  h 
used  in  newspaper  advertisio{. 
Two,  that  newspapers  are  a  gi¬ 
gantic  moving  force — whether 
thoughts  of  their  safety,  or  to 
move  merchandise  from  place 
of  business  all  over  the  land* 

• 

MGM  Rims  16  Col. 
Banner  Strip  Ad 

CHICiflO 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  gave  i 
creative  boost  to  neighborhood 
theatres  showing  “Somebody 
Up  There  Likes  Me”  recently, 
with  an  unusual  ad. 

The  ad  was  a  2% -inch  ban¬ 
ner  that  stretched  across  the 
bottom  of  16  columns  in  thel 
Chicago  Tribune.  Timed  to  co¬ 
incide  with  the  opening  week  of' 
the  release  of  the  movie  to  Chi- 
cagoland  neighborhood  theatres 
and  drive-ins,  the  banner  ran 
at  the  foot  of  two  facing  pages 
that  contained  34  ads  from 
neighborhood  theatres. 

• 

Iowa  Study  Issued 

The  importance  of  brand 
names  in  the  Iowa  market  is 
again  shown  in  the  fifth  lowi 
Brand  Inventory  released  this 
month  by  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Dea  Mointt 
Register  and  Tribune.  Taken 
from  a  sample  of  Iowa  Sunday 
Register  subscriber  families, 
the  Brand  Inventory  reports 
the  standing  of  brand  names 
from  about  171  products. 

BoA  Unveiling 
^Mystery  ^  Pitch 

What  is  described  as  the 
“most  important  media  pres¬ 
entation  in  a  good  many 
years”  will  be  unveiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  in  Chicago  Oct.  16, 
before  a  group  of  35  agency 
men  at  The  University  Club. 

The  Bureau  is  playing  this 
one  close  to  the  vest;  won’t 
divulge  the  nature  of  the 
presentation,  except  that  it 
covers  teen-agers  and  will 
have  new  market  and  media 
facts  which  will  have  “con¬ 
siderable  influence  on  adver 
tisers’  thinking.” 


economically.  McDevitt  sells 
only  Newspapers 

CEORGE  a.  MCDEVITT  CO..  INC-  444  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEM  VORA  22,  N.V. 


JAUNTY,  FOR  SURE — A  sextet  from  the  group  of  media  directors 
and  space  buyers  from  Eastern  Canada  who  made  a  five-day  air  tour 
of  the  Calgary  and  Victoria  markets  sport  jaunty  Balmorals  which 
were  given  them  by  the  Calgary  Albertan,  Victoria  Colonist  and 
Victoria  Times.  Left  to  right:  R.  H.  Maddock,  R.  S.  Clewes,  P.  R. 
Austin,  A.  D.  Clarke,  Ralph  Draper  and  W.  H.  Austin.  (The  Austins, 
father  and  son,  represent  the  hostpapers;  the  others  are  agencymen.) 


!  Newspapers  sell  food... 
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This  one  is 
for  the  corner 
drug  store... 

Frankly,  we  think  this  is  a  good  way  of  illus¬ 
trating  how  “local”  we  feel  —  and  are  -  in  do¬ 
ing  our  job  as  the  manufacturing  and  supply 
unit  of  the  Bell  System. 

When  Vincent  Koes  and  his  co-workers  at 
Western  Electric  finish  equipping  this  tele¬ 
phone  booth  it’ll  be  just  what  the  local  drug¬ 
gist  wanted  from  his  local  Bell  telephone 
company. 

It’s  pretty  much  the  same  way  with  the  Bell 
telephone  equipment  we  make— the  telephones, 
telephone  wire  and  cable,  and  central  office 
switching  equipment  —  much  of  it  “made  to 
order”  by  Western  Electric  people  so  your  tele¬ 
phone  company  can  give  your  town  the  tele¬ 
phone  service  it  needs.  As  part  of  the  Bell  Sys¬ 
tem,  we  join  the  Bell  telephone  people  in  your 
community  to  bring  about  a  common  goal: 
providing  good,  dependable  telephone  service 
. . .  offering  convenience  at  a  reasonable  cost. 


Electric 


RETAIL  SURVEY 


Dailies  Give  Retailers 


Showmanship,  Serviee 


Showmanship  is  a  plus  news¬ 
papers  give  their  best  retail 
advertising  accounts. 

Food  stores,  a  recent  Editor 
&  Publisher  survey  revealed, 
especially  rate  that  additional 
service,  since  they  are  among 
the  most  important  local  classi¬ 
fications. 

Among  the  impressive  P.  T. 
Barnums  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partments  is  Charles  T.  Heck, 
manager  of  the  retail  food  cate¬ 
gory,  for  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star  and  News.  He  has  promo¬ 
tions  going  on  almost  every 
week,  with  varying  degrees  of 
results. 

Alarm  Clock  Idea 

Not  long  ago,  Mr.  Heck  ar¬ 
ranged  with  one  of  the  chains 
advertising  in  his  paper  to 
place  alarm  clocks  at  each  of 
its  stores’  check-out  counters. 
The  clocks  were  set  to  ring  at 
different  intervals.  The  person 
being  checked-out  at  that  par¬ 
ticular  counter  at  the  time  was 
awarded  a  prize  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts. 


“The  promotion  worked  so 
well,  we  ran  it  for  several 
months  with  minor  innovations 
to  stimulate  interest,”  Mr.  Heck 
said. 

He  has  also  adapted  a  prize 
plan  for  one  of  the  smaller 
superettes  advertising  in  the 
Star  and  News.  Tickets  were 
printed  and  given  to  patrons  on 
the  basis  of  one  for  each  dol¬ 
lar  purchase.  The  customer 
dropped  half  of  the  stub  in  a 
container  on  leaving  the  store, 
retaining  the  other  portion.  On 
Saturday  nights  Mr.  Heck  went 
personally  to  the  store,  and  with 
as  much  showmanship  and  car¬ 
nival  atmosphere  as  possible, 
awarded  gifts  to  lucky  custom¬ 
ers  holding  ticket  numbers  he 
drew  from  the  container. 

Prizes  were  donated  by  local 
concerns,  such  as  meat  packers, 
produce  suppliers,  and  motion 
picture  theatre  owners. 

“This  promotion  continued 
successfully  for  over  three 
months,”  Mr.  Heck  said.  “Re¬ 
sults  were  that  the  dollar-per- 


Don't  Miss  thelMAGIC  EMPIREP 


A  BILLION 
DOLLAR  MA 


RKET 


Retail  Sales  in  the  Magic  Empire, 
Tulsa's  fabulous  trade  territory, 
amount  to 

$1,431,649,000* 

To  reach  the  439,000*  families  in 
this  great  market,  schedule  your 
advertising  in  the  newspapers 
they  read  regularly, 

The  T ulsa  World  The  T ulsa  T ribune 

*  Sales  Management  1956  Survey  of 
Buying  Power 


customer  count  increased  as  well 
as  the  actual  customer  count.” 

Watermelon  Sale 

Just  before  the  height  of  the 
watermelon  season,  one  of  the 
Star  and  News  accounts  pur¬ 
chased  a  trailer  load  of  melons 
at  an  extremely  low  price.  Mr. 
Heck  suggested  a  publicity 
gimmick  which  would  stimulate 
business  and  also  create  talk 
about  the  merchant.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  melons  be  sold 
for  59  cents  each,  plus  an  old 
tin  can  The  sale  was  advertised 
at  the  time  when  the  price  of 
the  competition  was  nearly  $1. 

“The  tin  cans  were  of  abso¬ 
lutely  no  use,  of  course,”  Mr. 
Heck  admitted,  “but  the  idea 
certainly  created  an  impression, 
as  well  as  a  huge  pile  of  cans 
in  front  of  the  store  which  fur¬ 
ther  aroused  the  public’s  curi¬ 
osity.” 

Orchids  from  Plane 

Showman  Heck  also  arranged 
to  drop  orchids  from  an  air¬ 
plane  into  the  heart  of  Indian¬ 
apolis  for  one  account.  For  an¬ 
other,  the  newspaper  released 
several  hundred  balloons  filled 
with  helium.  Each  one  carried 
a  certificate,  which,  when  re¬ 
turned  to  the  store,  was  re¬ 
deemed  for  merchandise. 

On  the  occasion  of  one  food 
store’s  anniversary,  Mr.  Heck 
arranged  a  promotion  with  a 
meat  packer  serving  the  store. 
Miss  Betty  Pettit,  a  well  known 
local  pilot,  was  engaged  to 
leave  the  airport  and  sky-write 
the  name  of  the  packer  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  same  airport.  Then 
the  plane’s  gas  tank  was  sealed. 
Store  customers  were  invited 
in  advertising  copy  to  guess 
gas  consumption  for  the  trip. 
Entries  ran  into  the  thousands. 
The  fifty  contestants  closest  to 
the  correct  answer  were  award¬ 
ed  hams  donated  by  the  packer 
concerned. 

Shoe  Stores  in  LA 

In  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  when 
the  shoe  merchants  ran  one  of 
their  twice-a-year  fashion  pro¬ 
motions  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
replated  its  front  page  to 
make  a  double  eight  column 
banner  headline  over  a  story  of 
the  event.  These  newspapers 
were  used  to  dress  the  windows 
of  the  stores.  L.  L.  Menhinick, 
the  Times’  retail  advertising 
manager,  also  provide.s  slick  re¬ 
prints  of  Dollar  Day  promotion 
ads,  which  members  of  the 
Downtown  Business  Men’s  as¬ 
sociation  use  as  window  and 
floor  tie-ups  during  their  semi¬ 
annual  Dollar  Day  events. 

Guy  H.  Bullock,  director  of 
the  retail  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 


patch,  notes  that  the  ia^J 
pendent  gp-ocer  chains  have  41 
veloped  progressive  policies  la  | 
are  fighting  back  to  maintaii 
their  community  prestige. 

“We  can  account  for  conside. 
able  extra  linage  through  thta 
sources,”  Mr.  Bullock  said,  it 
comes  to  us  through  the  cIok 
cooperation  we  maintain  whli 
their  merchandise  managers. 

Serving  Independents 

“For  example,  week  aft*! 
week  we  help  these  independent 
chains  in  the  layout  and  prep¬ 
aration  of  their  paid  ads,  sina 
they  do  not  have  the  facilitiei. 

I  would  estimate  that  our  ef¬ 
forts  in  this  line  accounts  for 
about  40  columns  of  space  week¬ 
ly.  At  the  same  time,  this  effon 
has  helped  the  supply  houses 
to  serve  their  independent  super 
market  accounts. 

“Another  feature  we  believe 
is  beneficial  to  all  food  chains 
is  our  system  of  advising  the 
merchandising  divisions  of  each 
change  in  our  national  food 
schedules,  in  order  that  they 
may  tie  in  with  them  with  time¬ 
ly  effect. 

“Recently,  we  printed  some 
colorful  store  cards  upon  which 
they  may  mount  their  ads  from 
week  to  week,  identifying  the 
Dispatch  advertising  at  point 
of  purchase. 

“In  brief,  we  maintain  a 
friendly  relationship  with  all  the 
merchandising  divisions.  It  pays 
handsome  dividends  in  advertis¬ 
ing  possibilities.” 

• 

Tulsa  Bank  Ups 
Local  Ad  Linage 

First  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  relied 
heavily  on  a  stepped-up  news¬ 
paper  advertising  program  to 
push  its  month-long  drive  for 
increased  savings  deposits. 

During  October,  when  the 
savings  campaign  was  held, 
First  National  doubled  its  lin¬ 
age  in  the  Tulsa  World  and 
Tulsa  Tribune. 

First  National  has  for  several 
years  pioneered  “department 
store”  newspaper  advertising  in 
the  banking  field.  The  ad  pro¬ 
gram,  capitalizing  on  seasonal 
consumer  needs,  feature  large 
“fashion  ads”  in  the  spring,  “old 
fashioned  bargain”  ads,  and 
similar  retail  approaches  to 
bank  customers. 

Bank  President  R.  Elmo 
Thompson,  in  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  recently  on  the  bank’s 
advertising  program,  pointed 
out  that  the  newspaper  ads 
“serve  as  eye-catchers,  permit 
us  to  display  all  the  bank  serv¬ 
ices,  and  help  us  to  humanize 
the  bank.” 
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STEEL 


All-Steel  Pool  Won't  Crack.  That’s  right.  It’s  a  prefabricated  swimming  pool  made  entirely 
from  rust-resisting,  copper-bearing  steel.  U.  S.  Steel’s  American  Bridge  Division  can 
install  one  for  you  in  just  about  any  shape  or  size.  The  steel  sections  are  permanently 
welded  watertight;  and  this  pool  will  not  crack  due  to  freezing  or  frost  action. 


4  Which  Rod  Is  Made  From  Steel?  The  an 

swer  is— they’re  both  steel!  The  carbon  steel 
rod  at  the  right  lasted  only  six  months  in  the 
highly  corrosive  atmosphere  of  a  chemical 
plant.  Of  course,  like  many  other  metals  and 
materials,  carbon  steel  just  wasn’t  meant 
for  this  kind  of  treatment.  This  was  the  job 
for  a  special  steel— \JSS  Stainless  Steel.  The 
Stainless  Steel  rod  at  the  left  has  been  in 
service  in  the  same  corrosive  atmosphere  for 
5  years,  and  it’s  still  in  perfect  condition. 


The  Steel  Scorpion.  This  is  a  mobile  drilling  platform  designed  for  off-shore  oil  explora¬ 
tion.  It  was  christened  the  “Scorpion,”  and  is  now  busily  probing  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  all-steel  structure  accommodates  half  a  hundred  men,  and  it  has  over 
half  an  acre  of  deck  space.  Oil  Well  Supply  Division  of  United  Static  Steel  designed  and 
supplied  all  the  drilling  equipment. 


iPi'ace,  Pitttburgk  30,  Pa. 

!.ita  STRAPPING  . NATIONAL  TUBE 
|$Tf  a  CORPOMTWN.  mTSBURGN 
EfMhNT  COMPANY 
'  nawtpaiMr  for  timo  onrf  (loti on. 


For  further  information  on  any  product  mentioned  in  this  advertisement,  write  United  States  Stoef,  525  WiUiam  Penni 
AMERICAN  BRIDGE  AMERICAN  STEEL  S  WIRE  «nd  CYCLONE  FENCE.  COLUMBIA-GENEVA  STEEL.  .CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL.  GERRARD  . 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY.  TENNESSEE  COAL  &  IRON  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS.  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  {NvWom  of  UNTTEO  STATES  , 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES.  INC.  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  j 
SEE  Tho  United  Stoto*  Stool  Hour.  It*!  a  fuH-hour  TV  progrom  prooontod  ovory  other  week  by  United  States  Stool  Consult  your 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS 
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The  Koitufh 

News  and  Observer 

MORNING  &  SUNDAY 

The  Raleigh  Times 

Evening 


rams 


CAMPAIGN  FOR  NEW  ENGLAND  DAILIES— New  England  camptif 


for  Canned  Meats  Division  of  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby,  Chicago  pao 
ers,  involving  use  of  26  papers  in  Boston  area,  is  being  planned  h 
Stephen  J,  Dodd  (right).  New  England  regional  manager  for  LIU) 
and  Joseph  G.  Gavin  (left),  vicepresident,  Johnson,  Kent,  Gavis  I 
Sinding,  Inc.,  newspaper  representatives. 


Oldsmobile  division  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors,  in  addition  to  run¬ 
ning  announcement  copy  in  4,400 
newspapers,  will  also  run  heavy 


nounced  its  advertising  sched-  it  needs  newspapers  and  map 
ule  (via  Grey  Advertising)  for  zines  to  reach  parents — wh 
newspaper  supplements  and  na-  buy  89%  of  the  toys.  To  dri. 
tional  magazines  in  preparation  parents  into  toy  stores  throupl 

insistent  pleas.  Ideal  devote 


for  its  major  ’56  Christmas  cam 
paign. 

Half  and  one-third-page,  four-  to  make  children  brand 
color  ads  will  run  in  Metro 
Comics  for  Nov.  25.  Copy  will  dium  because  most  childrm 
feature  five  toys  that  will  be  under  six  cannot  read, 
demonstrated  on  the  New  York 

Thanksgiving  Day  parade.  Other  Campaigns  ,  . . 
sponsored  on  TV  by  Ideal.  _  , 

Ad  will  run  in  29  Metro  news-  ,  *  newspaper 

papers  and  in  30  other  Sunday  will  be  us^  by 

.  ,  u •  Keebler  Biscuit  Co.,  Philadel- 

supplements  under  sponsorship  ^ 

of  local  toy  stores.  ^  ’  .  ,  .  ^  .  «  o.i 

Campbell  Soup  and  Ideal,  in  i  fk  t 

addition  to  a  joint  promotion  in  in  mT 

T  -f  •  r  XT  in  -11  running  through  Nov.  10,  wil! 

Life  magazine  of  Nov.  19,  will  eover  eight  eastern  states, 
run  the  same  ad  in  Family 

Weekly  in  118  cities  on  Nov.  •  A  three-phase  newspap«r 
Ig.  campaign  running  in  more  than 

Ideal  says  it  has  found  that  200  newspapers  will  underscore 

the  gift  appeal  of  Brown-For- 
man  Distillers  Corp.’s  Old  For¬ 
ester  decanter. 

•  Sunday  supplements  is 
leading  market  areas  will  bt 
among  media  used  to  advertise 
a  $50,000  Nescafe  limerick  con¬ 
test  by  Nestle  Co.,  Inc.  Tki» 
Week  and  Parade  are  among 
supplements  on  the  schedule. 


scious.  It  finds  TV  its  best  me- 
because 


BELLEVILLE,  ILL.  MARKET 


LOCATION ;  The  county  seat  of  St.  Clair  county,  xonUi- 
eaitern  Illinois. 


POPULATION ;  City  zone  (ABC)  over  36,000.  City  and 
retail  trading  area  population  well  over  100,000.  Home  of 
two  colleges. 


EMPLOYMKNT :  Brewery,  stone,  shoe,  and  meat  parking 


industries. 


RALEIGH,  North  Carolina 

The  State’s  third  city  In  met.  area 
Retail  Sales.  Busy  retail  and  distri¬ 
bution  center  of  the  33  county  "(joldai 
Belt  of  the  South."  Your  No.  1 
Salesmakers  In  thb  top-quality  mar¬ 
ket  ..  . 


SALES ;  Retail  sales  total  $57  million  in  the  city  of  Belle¬ 
ville,  $231  million  in  St.  Clair  county. 


NEWSPAPER :  The  ADVOCATE,  daily  evening,  circulation 


An  Allen-Klapp  man  contacts  the  trade  in 
this  area  regularly.  He  knows  the  market. 


Repretenffng  The  MIddlewesf  Newspaper  List 


64-Pag!e  This  Week 

This  Week  magazine’s  record 
edition — 64  page  s — on  Oct.  7 
contained  $1,305,105  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  million-dollar  revenue 
peak  was  reached  the  first  time 
a  year  ago  in  a  56-page  edition. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  October  13,  1956 


Morning  &  Evening— 143,433 
Evening  &  Sunday— 153.804 

(Pub.  Statement  to  ABC  3/31/56) 

Repr.t.nl.d  by  Th.  Branham  Co, 


New  Standard  plant  foods  help  the  West 
produce  better  meals  at  less  cost 


Progress  in  the  West  means 


Broadcasting  of  Standard’s  new  uniform  chemically  blended  plant  food 
by  airplane  can  turn  sparse  hilly  acres  into  rich  pasture  for  livestock 

RICHER  SOIL  means  better  crops,  yet  the  West  has  never  had 
enough  soil-building  fertilizer.  To  help  meet  farmers’  needs, 

Standard  opens  a  $16  million  plant  next  month  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  petroleum-derived  plant  food*  in  pellet  form  for  Western 
soils  and  crops. 

This  uniform  blend  of  essential  plant  growth  elements  is  so  effec¬ 
tive  that  400  pounds  on  an  acre  of  grassland  often  enables  it  to 
feed  3  to  5  times  more  livestock.  On  other  crops,  too,  it  increases 
profits  per  acre.  With  this  better  use  of  Western  land,  your  family 
will  get  tastier,  more  nourishing  meals  for  every  budget  dollar. 

*One  of  many  ORTHO  PLANT  FOODS,  made  and  sold  by  Standard’s  wholly-owned  subsidiary,  California  Spray-Chemical  Corp. 


food  production  must  increato 
35%  to  food  the  2B'A  million 
people  who’ll  live  here  by  1965 


puts  petroleum  progress  to  work  tor  you 


October  13.  1956 


ANA  Reviews 
Compensation 
Methods 

Examination  of  advertiser- 
agency  relations,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  agency  compensa¬ 
tion  methods,  will  be  a  high¬ 
light  of  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers'  47th  annual 
meeting  at  The  Drake,  Chicago, 
Oct,  22-24. 

Theme  for  the  three  -  day 
meeting  will  be:  “Meeting  the 
Growing  Demands  on  Advertis- 
i n  g  in  Today’s  World  of 
Change.”  A  different  aspect  of 
this  theme  will  be  treated  in 
each  session,  according  to  Ray 
Weber,  advertising  manager, 
Swift  &  Co.,  and  chairman  of 
the  Program  Committee. 

The  opening  session  will  fea- 
t  u  r  e  “Better  Management  of 
Your  Advertising”;  Monday  af¬ 
ternoon  will  be  devoted  to, 
“Meeting  the  Growing  Demands 
Through  More  Effective  Day- 
t  o-D  a  y  Practices”.  Tuesday 
morning’s  session  will  deal  with 
“Better  Marketing”;  Tuesday 
afternoon  will  feature  “More 
Efficient  Use  of  Media  and  Re- 
8  e  a  r  c  h”.  The  final  session 
Wednesday  morning  will  deal 


Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc. 

New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

Scolaro  Meeker  &  Scon  Chicago,  Detroit 
The  Leonard  Ca  Miami  Beach,  Florida 


with  the  overall  theme  in  terms 
of  “Use  of  Advertising  as  a 
Vital  Business  Force”. 

Closed  Sessions 

The  A.N.A.  annual  business 
luncheon  and  elections  on  Mon¬ 
day  as  in  the  past  will  be  closed 
to  the  press.  Results  of  the 
elections  will  be  made  available 
immediately  after  this  session. 

The  Monday  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion  will  consist  of  three  in¬ 
fo  r  m  a  1  concurrent  sessions. 
These  informal  sessions  provide 
members  with  an  opportunity  to 
exchange  ideas  and  experiences. 
In  order  to  facilitate  this  ex¬ 
change,  this  session  as  in  past 
years,  will  be  closed  to  the 
press. 

New  developments  in  adver¬ 
tising  research  will  be  dealt 
with  in  the  Tuesday  afternoon 
session  under  the  theme  of 
“Meeting  the  Growing  Demands 
on  Advertising  Through  More 
Efficient  Use  of  Media  and  Re¬ 
search”.  Gene  Duckwall,  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding  (Los  Angeles) 
will  offer  some  guiding  prin¬ 
ciples  in  selection  of  media. 
Mr.  Duckwall  will  illustrate  why 
such  considerations  tailored  to 
a  specific  product  as  price,  na¬ 
ture  of  product  consumer  inter¬ 
est  and  readiness  to  buy  are  key 
factors  in  media  selection. 

Growing  Demands 

On  Wednesday,  the  third  and 
final  day  of  the  meeting,  the 
morning  session  will  be  devoted 
to,  “Meeting  the  Growing  De¬ 
mands  on  Advertising  as  a  Vital 
Business  Force”.  The  opening 
speaker,  .Marion  Harper,  Jr., 
President,  McCann  -  Erickson, 
will  discuss  the  modern  agency’s 
function  in  meeting  the  growing 
need  for  greater  advertising 
productivity.  Following  M  r. 
Harper’s  presentation,  this  key 
session,  attended  by  agencies 
and  media  as  advertisers,  will 
examine  advertiser-agency  re¬ 
lations  and  specifically  the 
agency  compensation  methods. 

A  measure  of  the  importance 


EVERYTHING  IN 
BALTINORE 
REVOLVES  AROUND 
THE  SUN 


of  this  subject  is  the  fact  that 
A.N.A.  members  annually  pay 
agencies  several  million  dollars 
in  fees  and  commissions.  At 
this  open  session,  Edwin  W. 
Ebel,  A.N.A.  board  chairman, 
will  review  important  develop¬ 
ments  in  this  area  since  the 
A.N.A.  meeting  at  Hot  Springs 
in  March.  John  McLaughlin, 
Kraft  Foods  Company  and 
chairman  of  the  Special  Study 
Committee  on  Agency  Compen¬ 
sation  Methods,  will  report  on 
the  progress  of  the  Committee 
and  reveal  its  future  plans. 

• 

SRDS  Appointments 

Evanston,  Ill. 

C.  Laury  Botthof,  president 
of  Standard  Rate  and  Data 
Service,  Inc.,  has  announced 
four  managerial  appointments. 
They  are:  Dr.  Harold  Alspaugh, 
editorial  director;  Harvey  Hark- 
away,  territorial  sales  manager; 
W.  T.  Whitehead,  director  of 
records;  and  J.  D.  Landon,  di¬ 
rector  of  personnel. 


Clark  &  Bobertz 
Expands  PR  Dept. 

Expansion  of  the  public  n.  j 
lations  department  of  Clark  i  j 
Bobertz,  Inc.,  under  the  dint 
tion  of  Ellis  Emmons  (BQl, 
Reed,  veteran  newspaper  editor 
and  public  relations  executin.'  i 
was  announced  this  week  |^!| 
G.  H.  Bobertz,  Jr.,  execatin  | 
vicepresident  of  the  natiomi  * 
4-A  advertising  and  public  n 
lations  agency  headquartered  j| 
Detroit. 

Mr.  Reed,  who  became  associ¬ 
ated  with  Gark  &  Bobertz  u 
an  account  executive  in  Apr!  ' 
is  now  director  of  public  reli  ' 
tions. 

Before  affiliating  with  Clsri 
&  Bobertz,  Reed  had  been  mai-  I 
aging  editor  of  the  Mt.  Pleaunt  | 
(Mich.)  Daily  Times  News,  th  j 
Middletovm  (N.Y.)  Daily  uc  ; 
Sunday  Herald  and  the  Los;  | 
Island  Daily  Press  and  hii  i 
served  in  various  editorial  o- 
pacities  on  the  Newark  Evenisf 
News  and  the  New  York  Evt^ 
ning  Graphic.  | 


From  PR  Marksman  To  PR  Targei] 


g  Last  year  when  the  News- 
g  paper  Food  Editors  Confer- 
m  ence  was  held  in  Chicago, 
8  pretty,  petite  and  perky 
g  Maureen  Connolly  was  writ- 
S  ing  and  issuing  press  re- 
g  leases  to  the  editors  in  be- 
g  half  of  General  Foods 
g  Corp. 

p  Last  week  Maureen,  still 
g  pretty,  petite  and  perky,  was 
g  in  New  York  covering  this 
J  year’s  conference  as  food  edi- 
=  tor  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
g  Times  and  found  herself  on 
B  the  receiving  end  of  press 
p  releases  from  various  host 
g  food  concerns, 
g  Asked  how  she  compared 
a  the  two  sides  .if  the  fence, 
g  now  that  she’s  an  editor, 
g  Maureen  put  it  this  way: 
g  “Issuing  press  releases  is 
g  like  firing  a  rifle  (shotgun 
p  is  more  like  it — Ed.)  at  a 
1  target.  Receiving  the  re- 
g  leases  as  a  member  of  the 
p  press  is  like  being  the  tar- 
m  get.” 

g  Maureen,  who  received 
B  her  degree  in  home  eco- 
M  nomics  in  1952  from  Mary- 
g  wood  College,  Scranton, 
g  started  out  as  a  copywriter 
g  for  the  Scranton  Dry  Goods 
P  Co.  but  soon  moved  over  to 
g  the  Times  as  society  editor. 
I  “I  suddenly  found  myself 
p  covering  brides  and  engage- 
P  ments.  Me!  Who  has  never 
H  even  been  to  a  wedding,”  she 
M  laughed. 

g  But  from  the  very  begin- 


I 

i 

I 

I 

TOASTS  HOST — Maureen  toaih  | 
host  E.  V.  Lahey,  president,  U.S.  | 
Brewers  Foundation,  during  lun- 1 
cheon  at  Newspaper  Food  Editors  ^ 
Conference  in  New  York.  | 

ning  food  had  been  Mau-I 
reen’s  first  love  and  in  Sep- 1 
tember  of  1955  she  left  the| 
Times  to  handle  editorial  | 
recipe  promotion  for  Gen-| 
eral  Foods  in  White  Plains,  I 
N.  Y.  I 

Late  last  year,  however,  | 
the  Times  decided  to  take  on  | 
a  regular  food  editor  and  ac- 1 
cordingly  wooed  Maureen  | 
back.  I 

Maureen  allowed  that| 
while  PR  offers  more  se-  § 
curity  “for  an  oldster,”  | 
journalism  “is  best  for  the| 
young  at  heart.”  i 

She  now  knows  that  thef 
food  press  release  that  may  | 
be  the  “entree”  for  one  news- 1 
paper  is  merely  the  “appe- 1 
tizer”  for  another.  P 

“You’ve  just  got  to  know  | 
the  target  you’re  aiming  that  i 
rifle  at.”  she  smiled.  —  I 
R.  B.  McI.  j 


i 

i 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS — This  advertisement  currently  appears  in 
leading  national  magazines.  For  more  than  30  years.  Metropolitan 
Life  has  sponsored  similar  messages  on  national  health  and  safety. 
Because  of  public  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  advertise¬ 
ments,  Metropolitan  offers  all  news  editors  (including  radio  news 
editors),  free  use  of  the  text  of  each  advertisement  in  this  series. 


The  text  may  be  used  in  regular  health  features,  health  columns  or 
health  reports  with  or  without  credit  to  Metropolitan.  The  Com¬ 
pany  gladly  makes  this  material  available  to  editors  as  one  phase  of 
its  public-service  advertising  in  behalf  of  the  nation’s  health 
and  safety. 


are  lire 

greatest  liazards 
at  these  ages  ? 


around 


rpoDAY,  ACCIDENTS  are  the  greatest  single  hazard 
-^of  early  childhood.  In  fact,  accidents  in  and 
about  the  home  take  the  lives  of  about  3,000  chil¬ 
dren  yearly  in  the  age  group  from  one  to  four. 
Thousands  more  of  our  children  are  injured  . . .  and 
many  are  permanently  crippled  ...  by  accidents 
which  might  have  been  prevented. 

One  way  to  help  safeguard  young  children  is  to 
know  something  about  what  a  child  does  at  various 
stages  of  growth.  Around  age  one,  for  example, 
they  put  practically  everything  in  their  mouths. 
This  is  why  household  cleansers,  and  small  objects 
such  as  pins  and  buttons,  should  be  put  away. 

Age  two  is  the  time  when  the  child  explores  and 
investigates  everything  around  him.  So,  poten¬ 
tially  dangerous  things— such  as  medicines,  knives, 
matches  and  electrical  equipment— should  be  kept 
where  a  child  cannot  reach  them. 

The  child  of  three  may  have  a  serious  fall,  es¬ 
pecially  when  he  climbs  near  windows,  on  furni¬ 
ture,  or  goes  up  and  dowm  stairs.  Windows  should 
have  guards  on  them.  Screens  need  to  be  firm  and 
securely  fastened.  Stairs  should  always  be  free  of 
objects  on  which  a  child  can  trip. 

Four-year-old  children  are  “runabouts.”  They 
should  be  taught  to  watch  for  cars  in  driveways 
and  to  ride  their  tricycles  on  the  sidewalk. 

Children  need  regular  health  examinations  for 
correcting  defects  of  vision  or  hearing  that  could 
lead  to  mishaps.  If  repeated  accidents  occur,  a 
special  effort  should  be  made  to  discover  the  cause. 

Children  of  school  age  also  have  many  accidents. 
So,  be  sure  to  remind  them  of  the  importance  of 
crossing  streets  properly,  obeying  traffic  lights  and 
equipping  and  riding  their  bicycles  for  safety. 
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Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

(A  MUTUAL  COMPANY) 

I  .Madison  .V venue.  New  York  lo.  N.  Y. 
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Panel  Finds: 


U.  S.  Merchant  Marine 
Needs  Big  PR  Program 

By  Bay  Erwin 


The  American  merchant 
marine,  like  the  railroad  and 
trucking  industries,  needs  to 
establish  an  overall  office  to 
advertise  and  promote  its 
merits  to  an  apathetic  public. 

That  was  the  considered  con¬ 
clusion  reached  at  the  marine 
industry’s  first  “brainstorming” 
session  Oct.  2  at  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  Institute. 

The  panel  decided  that  funds 
should  be  raised  for  a  public 
sur\'ey  in  order  to  show  top 
management  the  abysmal  ig¬ 
norance  that  exists  in  the 
public  about  the  American  mer¬ 
chant  marine  and  thus  persuade 
the  industry  to  donate  large 
sums  for  a  permanent  program 
of  newspaper  advertising  and 
publicity,  civic  club  talks  and 
other  forms  of  public  relations. 


Panelists  included  these  ma¬ 
rine  editors  of  newspapers: 
Helen  Delich,  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun;  George  Homs,  New  York 
Times;  Edward  Tastrom,  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce. 
Also  on  the  panel  were  these 
public  relations  men:  Frank  0. 
Braynard,  American  Merchant 
Marine  Institute;  Richard  Nim- 
mons.  Ivy  Lee  &  T.  J.  Ross; 
Frederic  P.  Sands,  Grace  Line; 
Frank  Smyth,  Todd  Shipyards 
Corp.;  Richard  Harris,  United 
States  Lines;  Lan-y  Fillson, 
Texas  Company;  and  Henry 
Gulbrandsen,  Philadelphia,  Sun 
Oil  Company,  who  served  as 
panel  chairman.  Walter  Ham- 
shar.  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  could  not  be  present  to 
participate. 

“We  need  one  big  organiza- 


Don’t  Buy  Land  By  Mail 

There's  on  expression  down  here  in  Central  Flor¬ 
ida,  which  goes  like  this: 

Drive  along  the  road  and  throw  your  hat  out  of 
your  car  and  wherever  it  falls,  buy  the  land  and 

Well,  it  isn't  that  easy. 
True,  fortunes  have 
been  made  in  Central  Flor¬ 
ida  land  in  the  past  15 
years  .  .  .  There  is  more 
money  to  be  made  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Florida,  but,  when  you 
buy,  do  not  buy  by  mail. 

Don't  buy  ony  land  you 
haven't  seen. 

Orlando  ond  Central 
Florida  is  booming  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  fine  place  to 
live  and  raise  children,  but 
don't  be  a  sucker.  Come 
here,  look,  investigate  before  you  buy. 

Florida  is  on  the  up-and-up.  It  is  legitimate.  But, 
like  oil,  you  can  lose  your  shirt,  if  you  don't  use 
your  head. 

ORLANDO  [FLORIDA];  SENTINEL-STAR 

Martin  Andersen,  Editor  &  Sole  Owner  &  Ad  Writer 

Notional  Representatives  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney 

P.  S.  We  print  and  pay  for  this  ad  because  we, 
in  Central  Florida,  including  this  newspapjer,  are 
doing  all  right.  We  don't  wont  another  boom  and 
bust,  as  we  suffered  in  1925.  There's  plenty  of  bar¬ 
gain  in  Florida's  sunny  land,  but  look  before  you 
leap. 


make  money. 


rim£R?W% 


tion  to  weld  together  all  marine 
interests,  including  the  inland 
carriers,  and  we  must  sell  top 
management  on  the  need  for 
such  an  organization,”  asserted 
Mr.  Home.  “There  are  many 
ways  in  which  we  can  plug  the 
merchant  marine  in  launchings 
and  other  stories.” 

‘Sacred’  Cause 

Some  of  the  panelists  felt 
that  labor  unions  should  be 
brought  into  the  research  study 
of  the  industry  and  that  a 
symbol  should  be  adopted  and 
the  industry  advertised  to  show 
that  it  is  to  the  self-interest  of 
all  Americans  to  have  a  healthy 
and  strong  merchant  marine. 
One  speaker  said  the  cause  to 
be  presented  is  “as  sacred  as 
motherhood.” 

Pride  in  the  Kings  Point  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  Academy  should 
be  instilled  into  citizens  so  they 
will  support  it  as  they  do  West 
Point,  it  was  pointed  out. 

Miss  Delich  said  newspapers 
need  not  wait  for  a  sensational 
marine  stoi’y  like  that  of  the 
heroic  Capt.  Carlsen  but  that 
they  can  find  a  really  good 
story  in  some  member  of  any 
crew  of  any  ship. 

Mr.  Braynard  said  four 
groups  should  be  tied  into  the 
proposed  as.^^ociation,  if  it  is 
1  ever  formed:  Management, 

I  labor,  the  marine  press  and 
marine  public  relations  men. 

!  .\ds  Proposed 

There  was  full  discussion  of 
national  newspaper  advertising 
of  the  industry,  the  using  of 
ex-merchant  mariners  in  their 
home  communities  for  public 
1  relations,  the  scheduling  of 
talks  and  use  of  the  American 
Legion  and  farm  organizations 
for  the  education  of  the  public 
,  in  the  problems  and  potentiali- 
■  ties  of  the  merchant  marine. 

The  main  message  to  be 
brought  home  to  the  American 
t)eople  would  be  to  the  effect 
that  the  American  merchant 


CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

l£AD^ 

THE  STATE! 


POPULATION  .  .  .  197,800 
BlifCft  MctropolHaii  Arts  ■■ 
S.C.I  3r4  rankint  am  la  tht 
TWO  Carolinail 

SPENDABLE  INCOME  .  .  . 
$756,658,000 
BiHtft  la  S.C.I 
(SRDS  Coatuaitr  Markata, 
May.  ’56) 


EVENING  POST 
NEWS  ori  COURIER 


marine,  if  kept  strong 
healthy  and  prosperous,  aaia!« 
world  peace  and  at  the  sin 
time  affords  the  nation  witk|. 
reserve  fleet  in  emergenciea 
The  group  considered  bn 
public  reaction  in  such  disasttg 
as  the  Andrea  Doria-Stocklwh 
collision,  although  both  lioot  • 
were  foreign  flagships.  Membtn 
of  the  panel  felt  that  an  info: 
mation  bureau  that  could  n;, 
ply  newspapers  and  other  mei 
immediately  with  full  and  est 
rect  information  about  naTip. 
tion  laws  and  safety  measons 
information  that  would  h 
pooled  by  all  shipping  lines, 
would  be  helpful  and  effectin 

War  Chest 

A  “war  chest”  to  provii 
continuity  to  an  advertiiiif 
and  public  relations  program  tt 
“sell”  the  industry  to  the  publit  i 
was  seen  as  a  vital  industn  ' 
need. 

It  was  brought  out  that  larp 
segments  of  the  public  think  of 
the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  wha 
the  merchant  marine  is  men 
tinned  and  that  many  ex-Gls 
who  crossed  the  ocean  in  tkr 
war  on  the  liner  Queen  Mary, 
to  this  day  believe  it  is  u 
American  ship. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  tht 
intercoastal  trade  is  “anemic'' 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  tbc 
industry  as  a  whole  to  briig 
weak  segments  back  to  health 

Continuous  Telling 

Mr.  Tastrom  said  all  the 
country  would  benefit  from  i 
continuous  telling  of  the  marine 
industry’s  story.  He  said  the 
latent  interest  of  the  public  in 
the  sea  and  ships  and  seamen 
is  shown  by  the  great  interest 
in  novels  and  movies  dealinir 
with  the  subject. 

“The  public  wants  a  broad 
approach  and  a  public  relatiom 
office  such  as  is  here  envisioned 
has  got  to  be  on  a  big  scale,” 
he  declared. 

“Let’s  just  not  talk  to  our¬ 
selves — let’s  get  action,”  de 
manded  Miss  Delich. 

Overcome  Public  .-Vpathy 

All  agreed  that  what  is 
needed  is  one  national  organ! 
zation  to  cover  all  phases  of 
the  marine  industry,  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  public  relation- 
techniques  and  that  it  must  be 
well  financed.  The  main  purpose 
would  be  to  overcome  publk 
apathy  on  the  subject  of  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

One  suggestion  was  that 
the  proposed  organization  be 
foi-med  as  a  part  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Merchant  Marine  In.stitute, 
which  represents  70%  of  the 
tonnage  of  American  ships. 
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Petroleum  is  an  important  factor  in  assuring  a 
well  informed  public. 

Deep  in  subterranean  strata  lies  the  black  basic  for 
printing  inks  that  shape  the  words  you  read.  Oil  benefits 
us  all  in  hundreds  of  ways,  for  in  addition  to  printing 
inks  and  vital  fuels,  oil  and  its  derivatives  help  make  such 
products  as  medicines,  fabrics,  furniture,  plastics,  roof¬ 
ings,  asphalt  paving,  and  scores  of  other  items  that  make 
for  good  news,  better  living. 

Throughout  the  oil,  gas,  chemical  and  electronics 
industries  the  combined  experience,  facilities  and  per¬ 
formance  of  the  Dresser  companies  is  known  as  the 
Dresser  Plus .  It  is  the  symbol  of  superior  equipment 
and  services  —  the  standard  of  comparison  the  world 
over.  Southwestern  Industrial  Electronics  seismograph 
systems  help  locate  the  oil  bearing  strata.  Ideco  masts  and 
drilling  rigs.  Security  rock  bits,  Magcobar  drilling  muds 


and  chemicals,  and  Lane-Wells  technical  oil  held  services 
all  combine  to  produce  the  oil.  Also  of  extreme  importance 
in  the  petroleum  industry  are  pumps  from  Pacihc,  pipe 
couplings  and  httings  from  Dresser  Manufacturing  Divi¬ 
sion,  engines  and  compressors  from  Clark,  and  positive 
displacement  meters  and  rotary  positive  blowers  from 
Roots-Connersville.  A  free  copy  of  “Briefacts”  tells  the 
interesting  story  about  Dresser.  Write  for  yours  today. 

Tomorrow’s  progress  planned  today! 


tiCHNKAl  StIVKiS 


Clark  Bros.  Co.  •  Dresser-ldeco  Company  •  Dresser  Manufacturing  Division 
Ideco  •  Lane-Wells  Company  •  Magnet  Cove  Barium  Corporation 
Pacific  Pumps,  Incorporated  •  Roots-Connersville  Blower  Division 
Security  Engineering  Division  •  Southwestern  Industrial  Electronics  Company 


P  0  lOX  718  H  •  REPUIIK  NATIONAL  lANK  lUllOING  •  DALLAS  71,  TEXAS 


^  J'l.  A  J  sought  out  and  supported  thej 

\_>«r0Clll  i\ClS  newspapers  which  had  the  con-* 

fidence  of  the  readers,  creating 
a  1  r*Q  f  ®  Gresham’s  law  in  reverse  with 

r  OI  U.1  dLt/  the  good  papers  driving  out  the 

l-'pfkCC  m  I  ^  dismissed  as  nonsense  the 

A  1  111  charges  that  advertiser  dom- 

Los  Angeles  ination  creates  a  biased  press. 

Advertisers  deserve  the  credit  “Which  way  should  my  health 
for  making  the  American  press  columnist  slant  the  news  when 
“the  most  accurate,  the  most  we  carry  the  advertising  of  both 
informative  and  the  most  reli-  the  Hershey  Chocolate  Co.  and 
able  in  the  world,”  Jenkin  Lloyd  Slenderella?”  he  asked. 

Jones  told  Southern  California  Diversity  of  the  interests  of 
ad  men  this  week.  advertisers  makes  it  impossible 

Mr.  Jones,  president  of  the  for  a  newspaper  to  attempt  to 
American  Society  of  Newspa-  please  everybody, 
per  Editors  and  editor  of  the  Mr.  Jones  predicted  that 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  spoke  American  merchandising  meth- 
at  a  noon  meeting  of  the  Los  ods  exported  to  other  couotries  Public  Relations 
Angeles  Ad  Club  and  an  evening  will  revolutionize  journalism 
meeting  of  the  Junior  Ad  Club  overseas  too  if  it  continues, 
as  a  Newspaper  Week  feature.  The  journalistic  revolution 
“No  editor  could  ride  forth  has  started  in  Latin  America, 
to  joust  with  the  dragons  if  he  said,  because  Sears,  Roebuck 
nobody  fed  the  warhorse,”  he  has  moved  into  several  countries 
said.  and  has  been  buying  newspaper 

“There  were  no  giants  on  the  space  generously.  In  Iran,  he 
earth”  in  the  old  days  of  Ameri-  said,  Pepsi  -  Cola  advertising 
can  journalism  and  the  papers  revenue  is  enabling  papers  to 
were  full  of  “partisan  balder-  hire  better  reporters  and  to 
dash,  cancer  salves  and  hoaxes.”  run  more  news. 

But  American  merchandising  “So  I  want  to  throw  my  hat 
methods  revolutionized  Ameri-  in  the  air  for  the  hucksters  who 
can  journalism  by  its  financial  sell  the  ads  and  the  tycoons 
support,  he  said.  Advertisers  who  buy  them.” 


PARIS  IS  TMEIR  PRIZE — Food  Editors  Josephine  Peirce  of  Worcestw 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Anne  K.  Donaghue  of  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun  «n 
congratulated  by  Duncan  Hines  and  Marian  Manners,  Los  Angalu 
times  food  ed,  after  winning  seven-day  trips  to  Paris  sponsored  by 
Duncan  Hines  Foods. 


PR  Ads  Educate 
On  Water  Supply 


lations  of  Cargill  and  Wilson,  A  recent  series  of  public  rela- 
Inc.,  Richmond,  Va.,  one  of  the  tions  ads  prepared  for  the  St 
South’s  leading  advertising  Louis  County  Water  Co.  by  Rob- 
agencies,  was  announced  this  ert  A.  Willier  and  Associates, 
week  by  Robert  A.  W’ilson,  vice-  and  which  ran  in  local  news- 
president.  papers,  has  been  put  into  book- 

With  bi-oad  experience  in  let  form, 
news  writing,  news  editing  and  The  first  three  ads  in  the 
promotion  work,  Mr.  Kline  has  series  are  respectively  head- 
been  on  the  staff  of  newspapers  lined,  "Water  and  You;”  “Wa¬ 
in  both  Richmond  and  Norfolk,  ter  and  the  County’s  Growth;" 
He  was  a  writer  and  copy  editor  and  “Water  for  Business  and  In¬ 
fer  the  Richmond  News  Leader  dustry,”  and  set  the  stage  for 


You  will  get  wire  service  stories, 
headline  stuff,  on  the  new  book 
about  Standard  Oil  Company 
(New  Jersey)  that  is  slated  for 
publication  on  November  14 


BUT  if  you  want  to  do  your  oivn  story  on  the 
book,  examine  it  in  advance.  The  title  is  “His¬ 
tory  of  Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey) 
The  Resurgent  Years:  1911-1927.”  The  au¬ 
thors,  George  Sweet  Gibb  and  Evelyn  Knowl- 
ton,  were  given  a  free  hand  with  company 
records  and  have  come  up  with  what  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  number  one  story  of  modern 
American  big  business.  All  the  facts  are  there 
—  treated  fairly  —  but  with  the  gloves  off. 

You  can  secure  a  copy  on  written  request  to 
the  publishers,  HARPER  &  BROTHERS, 
49  East  33rd  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

$7.50  at  bookstores 


self  establishes  value  based 
upon  his  personal  usage;  that 
utilities  must  base  their  charges, 
not  upon  this  value,  but  upon 
the  cost  of  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution.” 


you  crave  car-owners 


Readers  in  households 
owning  a  car 


If  an  automobile  registration  is  a  sign  of  a  good  prospect  for 
you  . . .  you  can  register  The  News  as  your  best  prospect  for 
good  prosp>ects  in  the  New  York  market.  Because  The  News  has 
2,830,000  readers  in  households  owning  a  car — more  than  all 
other  New  York  City  morning  papers  combined!  Also  more 
than  all  other  New  York  City  evening  papers  combined!  And 
you  get  more  home  owners,  families  with  children,  high 
incomes,  and  high  education  brackets  as  well! 

In  fact,  before  you  start  planning  your  next  advertising 
program,  you’ll  find  it  profitable  to  spend  some  time  with  the 
Profile  . . .  the  most  comprehensive  study  of  newspaper  readers 
ever  made.  W.  R.  Simmons  &  Associates  Research  interviewed 
10,345  newspaper  readers  in  New  York  City  and  suburbs — and 
found  out  more  about  them  as  customers  than  anybody  has  ever 
known  before.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  costly  surveys  ever  made, 
but  it  can  make  money  for  you!  Ask  your  advertising  agency, 
or  any  New  York  News  office,  to  show  you — 


News .  2,830,000 

Mirror .  1,180,000 

Journal  American  .  .  .  910,000 
World  Telegram  &  Sun  760,000 

Times .  750,000 

Post .  560,000 

Herald  Tribune  ....  550,000 

Source;  "Profile  of  the  Millions'' 

Copyright  rg^  by  News  Syndicate  Co., Inc. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Henderson  Prepares 
Sliek  Ad  WritePs  Kit 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  lYibune 


Working  under  the  valid  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  successful 
classified  advertising  medium  is 
in  a  sense  in  “partnership”  with 
its  advertisers,  Jack  M.  Hender¬ 
son,  CAM,  Montreal  Gazette, 
has  issued  a  bang-up  “Real 
Estate  Adwriter  Kit”  to  brokers 
and  builders  in  his  area.  As  he 
puts  it: 

“I  think  it  has  always  been 
agreed  among  the  boys  in  our 
busines.s,  and  certainly  I  have 
noted  your  plugging  of  the  idea 
in  past  E&P  columns,  that 
convincing  your  advertisers  that 
you  are  in  the  business  with 
them  rather  than  selling  it  to 
them  can  do  a  pretty  sound  job. 
Certainly  I  feel  that  any  classi¬ 
fied  salesman  must  know  the 
Real  Estate  business  as  well  as 
his  own  in  order  to  be  ‘full 
value’  to  his  clients. 

“The  new  kit  is  our  biggest 


step  yet  toward  showing  our 
Real  Estate  advertisers  just 
how  fully  we  feel  we  are  in 
the  Real  Estate  business.” 

Sturdy  Envelope 
The  kit  consists  of  a  sturdy 
plastic  envelope  with  a  plastic 
zipper  on  which  is  stamped  in 
gold  the  name  of  the  paper  and 
title  of  the  kit.  Inside  are  some 
mighty  useful  items  for  the 
serious  Real  Estate  ad  writer. 
For  example,  there’s  a  single 
10”  X  13”  card  entitled  “The 
Gazette  Classified  Real  Estate 
Word  Selector”  which  consti¬ 
tutes  a  brief  the.saurus  which, 
properly  used,  can  eliminate 
many  cliches  from  Real  Estate 
copy  and  provide  fresher  and 
more  precise  copy.  Then  there’s 
a  21  page  “Workshop  for  Real 
Estate  Ad  Writers”  with  more 
detailed  copy  writing  instruc- 


A  PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERING  APPROACH 

TO  PRINTING  PRODUCTION  EffICIENCY 

.  .  .  planned  to  meet  your  requirements  while  reliev¬ 
ing  your  mechanical  staff  of  layout  and  construction 
problems. 

OUR  SERVICES 

Investigations  of  plant  sites 
Analysis  of  existing  operations 
Reports  on  layouts  and  estimates  of  costs 
for  new  departments,  plant  additions  and 
new  plants 

Complete  plans  and  specifications 
Procurement  of  materials  and  equipment 
Supervision  of  construction 
and  equipment  installation 

As  Professional  Engineers  we  serve  our  clients  in  all  phases 
of  the  program,  including  preliminary  planning,  depart¬ 
ment  layouts  and  building  design.  During  construction  we 
represent  the  client  as  Supervisors  of  Construction  and 
Equipment  Installation. 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSEHS  •  CHARIOHE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


tions  gleaned  from  a  senes  of  the  original  “membership”  i 
short  articles  on  various  aspects  limited  to  300  (for  each  of  thcR 
of  Real  Estate  copy  writing  300  to  earn  their  cars,  the  doi. 
which  appeared  in  one  of  the  ership  would  have  to  sell 
classified  promotion  services.  cars).  Second  plateau  peopk 
Also  included  are  such  items  would  get  their  cars  afte 
as  a  rate  card,  a  Gazette  Style  75,600  cars  were  sold,  and  thoR 
Sheet  and  an  ad  pad  on  which,  at  the  third  plateau  wooldi'* 


naturally,  there  appears  the 
Gazette  Want  Ad  phone  num¬ 
ber  and  deadlines. 

“Of  course,”  says  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son,  “the  kit  is  intended  to  be 
a  permanent  fixture  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  not  initially  intended 
to  be  complete  in  the  sense 
that  we  will  be  adding  to  it 
from  time  to  time  as  we  receive 
suggestions  and  get  some  new 
ideas  ourselves.  There  are  of 
cour.se  a  lot  of  things  which 
could  be  added  to  it.  Certainly 
1  don’t  expect  that  it  will  im¬ 
mediately  gain  us  any  big  lin¬ 
age  increase  but  I  do  expect 
that  it  will  certainly  prove  very 
worthwhile  in  improving  our 
relation.'-hii)  with  each  of  the 
present  customers  and  will  serve 
as  a  very  effective  introduction 
to  anyone  coming  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  from  now  on.” 

«  4  « 

‘Chain  I.,etter’  Scheme 

James  P.  Sweeney,  C.AM, 
Seuark  (N.J.)  Xeivn.  alert  to 
his  re.'^ponsibility  as  a  “partner’’ 
of  his  advertisers,  sends  along 
an  item  from  the  New  Jersey 
Automotive  Trade  Association 
Bulletin  which  spells  out  a 
“chain  letter”  racket  on  the 
sale  of  automobiles  which  he 
believes  CAMs  in  other  cities 
will  want  to  warn  their  dealers 
about. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau 
has  issued  warnings  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  about  the  new  sales  scheme. 
One  New  York  dealer  had  al¬ 
ready  subscribed  to  the  plan, 
but  withdrew  when  he  heard  a 
tape  recording  of  what  sales¬ 
men  were  saying  in  their  effort 
to  sell  the  scheme. 

The  plan  works  like  this:  A 
customer  joins  the  promotion 
as  an  “advertising  associate”  of 
the  auto  agency  backing  the 
plan  (which  is  proposed  by  an 
independent  “corporation”).  He’.s 
told  he  can  earn  a  new  car  in 
90  days  with  little  effort  and 
without  paying  for  it  from 
present  income.  He’s  told  all  he 
has  to  do  is  refer  six  people 
who  are  also  acceptable  as  “ad¬ 
vertising  associates”  (who  will 
buy  a  car).  Each  of  them  also 
recommends  six  others,  etc. 

For  each  of  his  six  referrals, 
he  gots  $100.  For  each  of  their 
referrals,  $50.  The  pitch  con¬ 
tinues  that  with  the  $100  from 
the  first  six  referrals  and  the 
six  referrals  each  of  them  gets 
at  a  secondary  $50,  he  will  soon 
have  $2400.  The  sponsors  say 


have  theirs  earned  until  433, Ooi 
new  cars  had  been  sold. 

Another  flaw  is  that  tb 
“chain”  would  be  broken  tine 
and  time  again.  All  theie 
people  certainly  wouldn’t  go  for 
the  plan,  and  many  who  k 
would  back  out  in  time.  Tb 
original  “associate”  is  thus  con- 
mitted  to  buy  a  car  that  b 
ends  up  paying  for  with  monej 
not  referrals. 

*  «  * 

About  House  Buying 

The  article  “How  to  Buy  or 
Sell  A  House”  by  William  Pitt 
Stamford  (Conn.)  Real  Estatr 
Broker,  in  the  current  issue  ri 
Better  Homes  &  Gardens,  db 
cusses,  very  realistically,  nun\ 
basic  questions  with  which  tb 
classified  advertising  depart 
ment  copes  every  day.  Snclit 
elements  as  the  declining  neig)i-| 
borhood,  relations  with  tbj 
broker,  pricing,  etc.,  will  helpl 
inform  space  salesman  of  tb| 
problem  enabling  him  to  handirl 
his  clients  more  intelligently.  I 

•  t 

Seltzer  Conducts 
News  Staff  Parleys 

Clevelami 

Ix>uis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  tb 
Cleveland  Press,  has  inaugu 
rated  weekly  staff  meetings 
that  include  the  entire  editorial 
department. 

Mr.  Seltzer,  who  will  lead  tb 
meetings  himself,  said  the  staff 
would  be  divided  into  groups 
of  40  and  would  meet  every 
Wednesday  afternoon.  Each 
group  will  meet  once  every  fin 
weeks  on  a  rotation  basis. 


RexalVs  Ic  Sale 
In45 Supplements 

The  Rexall  Drug  Com¬ 
pany,  Los  Angeles,  this  week 
announced  that  its  semi-an¬ 
nual  One  Cent  Sale  will  b 
held  Oct.  15-20. 

Advertising  plans  (via 
BBDO)  to  support  the  event, 
“the  largest  retail  sale  in  tb 
world”,  will  include:  national 
magazines,  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  supplements  and  ra¬ 
dio  spots. 

Sunday  newspaper  supple¬ 
ment  coverage  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  This  Week,  Parad< 
and  43  additional  independ 
ent  supplements  and  comk, 
sections. 
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All  scoops  are  not  shovels! 
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All  adhesive  bandages  are  not 
BAND-AID  Adhesive  Bandages 

TflADK  MARK  ^ 


The  “band-aid”  trade  mark  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  in  the  world  . . .  recognized  in 
more  than  50  countries.  The  “BAND-AID”  trade 
mark  means  Johnson  &  Johnson,  not  the  name 
of  a  product. 

It  refers  to  a  whole  family  of  products  made 
only  by  Johnson  &  Johnson  . . .  and  it  is  always 


followed  by  the  product  name — BAND-AID 
Plastic  Strips,  BAND-AID  Cloth  Strips,  BAND- 
AID  Moleskin  Adhesive. 

We  appreciate  your  mentioning  our  products 
by  name,  and  we  hope  you  will  continue  to  do 
so.  But  when  you  do,  won’t  you  plea.se  u.se  the 
full  name  correctly? 


The  most  trusted  name  in  surgical  dressings 
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GET  HIS  NAME  PLATE  READY! — Andy  Williams,  14,  fries  out  the 
chair  of  Abbie  D.  Wallace,  right,  circulation  manager  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  Sun,  during  a  visit  to  participate  in  News- 
paperboy  Day  activities.  Andy,  who  carries  a  route  for  the  Ames 
(Iowa)  Tribune,  was  interviewed  by  Walter  Winchell  on  the  Perry 
Como  Show,  The  "typical  American  Newspaperboy"  said  he  would 
like  to  be  a  newspaperman.  Virgil  McKee,  at  left,  CM  of  the  Ames 
Tribune,  accompanied  Andy. 


Bergen  Record 
Adopts  Rate 
Discounts 

A  new  national  advertising 
rate  structure  with  discounts 
for  volume  and  consistency  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Bergen 
Evening  Record,  Hackensack, 
N.  J,,  effective  Jan.  1. 

General  coverage  rates  per 
line  will  range  downward  from 
a  basic  28  cents  to  25  cents. 
Lower  rates  are  earned  on  con¬ 
tractual  commitments  for  con¬ 
secutive  weekly  insertions  con¬ 
taining  a  minimum  number  of 
lines,  for  a  stated  number  of 
lines  used  during  1  year,  or  for 
52  weeks  of  full  pages. 

For  many  years  the  Record 
had  held  to  a  flat  rate  for  gen- 
•eral  coverage,  permitting 
volume  discounts  for  only  local 
display  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ing. 

The  new  basic  rate  of  28  cents 
compares  with  the  present  flat 
rate  of  24  cents,  an  increase  of 
16  2/3%.  This  will  match  exactly 
the  increase  in  average  circula¬ 
tion,  from  60,000  on  the  present 
rate  card  in  force  during  1956, 
to  70,000  on  the  new. 


No  rebates  are  permitted  in 
the  new  rate  structure,  and 
short  rates  will  be  strictly  en¬ 
forced  for  failure  to  use  mini¬ 
mum  linage  contracted  for, 
according  to  Russell  L.  Binder, 


Record’s  national  advertising 
manager.  Linage  over  the  maxi¬ 
mum,  however,  is  billed  at  the 
next  lower  rate. 

The  new  rates:  basic,  28 
cents;  13  consecutive  weeks  (13,- 
000  lines  minimum)  or  25,000 
lines  within  1  year,  27%  cents; 
26  consecutive  weeks  (26,000 
lines  minimum)  or  50,000  lines 
in  1  year,  27  cents;  39  consecu¬ 
tive  weeks  (.39,000  lines  mimi- 
mum)  or  75,000  lines  in  1  year, 
26%  cents;  52  consecutive  weeks 
(52,000  lines  minimum)  or  100,- 
000  lines,  26  cents;  52  consecu¬ 
tive  weeks  (full  pages),  25 
cents. 

In  1955  the  Record  carried 
more  than  15  million  lines  of 
advertising,  of  which  nearly  2 
million  were  in  the  national 
classification. 


West  Virginia  UP 
Editors  Elect  Haniiii 

Charijiston,  W.  Va. 

Harry  Hamm,  editor  of  the 
Wheeling  News  -  Register,  was 
elected  first  president  of  the 
United  Press  Editors  of  West 
Virginia  at  a  meeting  here  Oct. 
5. 

The  group  named  John  Faul- 
coner,  Hinton  Daily  News,  as 
vicepresident;  and  J.  Richard 
Toren,  UP  state  news  manager, 
secretary. 

The  organization  decided  to 
meet  twice  yearly,  once  in  the 
Spring  and  the  other  at  the 
time  and  place  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Press  Association  conven¬ 
tion. 


TVA...  ! 

has  purchased  in  i 
PENNSYLVANIA  alone  [ 

>311,442,478  I 

This  does  not  include  very  large  | 
purchases  by  TVA  Power  Distributors  ■ 

TVA  BENEFITS  THE  NATION  > 


TENNESSEE  VALLEY 
PUBLIC  POWER 

ASSOCIATION 

ChdHdnoogd  2.  Tennessee 


Syndicates’  | 
Scope  Shown , 
In  Collection  ' 

Lawrence, 

The  history  of  newspapjf 
syndicates  in  the  United  Stata 
and  the  scope  of  present-dij 
syndicate  operation  are  depicted 
in  a  display  of  cartoon  ai( 
comic  strip  originals  and  othe 
materials  in  the  William  Alla 
White  Memorial  Reading  Roon 
and  Historical  Center  at  tb 
University  of  Kansas. 

Featured  in  the  display  an 
originals  donated  to  the  Albeit 
T.  Reid  Cartoon  Collection  bj 
King  Features  Syndicate.  In  mL 
dition  to  originals  of  cartoon, 
comic  strips  and  humor  panels, 
the  display  includes  promotional 
material  on  approximately  2(11 
features. 

.Also  on  display  are  items 
from  the  Journalism  Historical 
Center — part  of  the  Georp 
Matthew  Adams  Collection  of 
first  edition  William  Alien 
White  Books,  and  clippings  of 
historical  interest  about  Kansas 
newspapermen  and  newspapen 
The  Historical  Center,  and  the 
Reid  Collection  exhibit,  are 
sponsored  by  the  William  Allen 
White  Foundation. 

All  material  from  King  Fea¬ 
tures  is  to  be  a  permanent  part 
of  the  Reid  Collection,  which 
now  contains  more  than  1,301 
original  items  by  approximate!; 
525  comic  strip  aitists  and  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonists. 

The  King  Features  exhibit  was 
in  conjunction  with  the  New^ 
paper  Circulation  Short  Course 
at  the  University  of  Kansas 
Sept.  28  and  29.  E.  B.  Thomp¬ 
son,  director  of  editor-newspa¬ 
per  relations  for  King  Features, 
was  a  speaker  on  the  program. 

The  Reid  Collection  is  housed 
in  Flint  Hall  at  the  University 
of  Kansas  and  is  open  to  the 
public  daily. 


Muiitgoiiiery  Heael^ 
Pre88  Club  Again 

San  Francisco 
Ed  Montgomery,  San  Fnn- 
cisco  Examiner  staffer,  has 
been  elected  president  of  Press 
&  Union  League  Club  of  San 
Francisco.  He  was  previ¬ 
ously  president  in  1952-54. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  who  wfli 
succeed  Paul  Speegle,  San  Frflie- 
cisco  CaU-Bulletin  columnist 
won  a  close  election  contest  over 
G.  Lyn  Fox,  political  editor  of 
the  Call-Bulletin. 
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THE  WORDS  GO  OUT  in  polyglot  profusion.  Translated  in 
language  and  form,  they  appear  as  print  in  a  newspaper.  Paper  is  an 
impartial  recorder.  It  takes  the  news  of  a  world  conference,  the  baseball 
scores,  the  names  of  the  ladies  who  made  cakes  for  the  church  bazaar  and 
makes  history  of  them  all.  But  for  Bowaters,  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  newsprint  in  the  world,  that  is  only  part  of  the  story.  They  take 
timber  and  convert  it.  It  may  reappear  as  packaging,  carrying  goods  as 
varied  as  candy  and  radar  tubes  across  city,  continent  and  ocean  . . . 
or  as  hardboard,  insulating  panels  .  .  .  even  paper  tissues. 

These  are  products  which  are  increasingly  called  for  in  a  world  of  rising 
standards.  Bowater  mills  and  factories  in  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Europe  are  producing  them  in  ever-growing  volume.  This 
40<ompany  organisation  is  now  engaged  on  an  international 
development  program  under  which  new  mills,  factories,  plant  and 
ocean-going  ships  are  being  built  to  match  the 
shape  of  tomorrow’s  demand 


The  harvest  of  the  forest  is  given  many  forms  by  Bowaters 


W  . . .  co-ordinating,  from  Montreal,  these  Bowater  activities  . .  .at  Calhoun,  Tennessee,  installation 

^  of  third  high-speed  machine  at  world’s  fastest-producing  newsprint  plant  and  a  new  120,000.000  sq.  ft. 

capacity  hberboard  mill .  .  .at  RockhiU,  S.C.,  a  projected  sulphate  pulp  mill . .  .at  Corner  Brook,  Newfoundland, 
one  of  the  world's  largest  (and  still  expanding)  pulp  and  paper  mills  ...  a/  Liverpool,  Nova  Scotia, 
new  l(X),000  ton  pulp  mill  alongside  Mersey  Paper  Company’s  newsprint  mills,  Bowaters’  newest  interest. 
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Editors  Talk 
Of  Problem  in 
Election  News 

Minneapolis 

Four  editors  of  Minnesota 
newspapers  met  in  panel  here 
Oct.  6  to  hash  out  the  problems 
of  political  coverage  in  this  elec¬ 
tion  year. 

They  spoke  at  the  39th  an¬ 
nual  Editors’  Short  Course  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 
More  than  100  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  attended  the  day  -  long 
affair. 

The  panelists  did  not  agree 
completely  on  just  how  such 
coverage  should  be  handled. 

Wes  Meyer,  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Lakes  Tribune,  said  “in 
rural  regions  many  people  do 
not  see  a  daily  paper”  and  that 
a  weekly  therefore  should  bring 
“a  fair  share”  of  state  political 
news  in  addition  to  its  local 
coverage. 

Carl  C.  Carlson,  publisher  of 
the  Long  Prairie  Leader,  dis¬ 


agreed.  He  argued  weeklies 
should  concentrate  on  the  polit¬ 
ical  news  of  their  own  communi¬ 
ties  because  of  their  difficulty 
in  competing  with  radio  and 
television. 

Martin  J.  McGowan  Jr.,  edi¬ 
tor-publisher  of  the  Appleton 
Press,  saw  political  coverage  in 
terms  of  the  shrinking  news 
hole.  He  said:  “I  make  no  spe¬ 
cial  effort  to  give  equal  space 
to  both  sides  in  an  election — I 
just  try  to  be  fair  in  announce¬ 
ments  of  meetings  and  appear¬ 
ances  of  candidates.” 

Carl  L.  Weicht,  editor  of  the 
Northfield  News,  made  fairness 
in  political  coverage  the  central 
theme  of  his  address.  He  quoted 
that  “to  be  successful,  a  news¬ 
paper  must  be  loved;  if  it  can¬ 
not  be  loved,  it  must  be  re¬ 
spected.”  And  since,  he  said,  no 
editor  will  ever  be  loved  for 
his  political  opinions,  he  must 
do  his  best  to  be  at  least  re¬ 
spected  for  his  handling  of  po¬ 
litical  news. 

Mr.  Weicht  said,  however,  he 
hoped  “personal  journalism  will 
not  completely  pass  away.” 


Wood  Has  High 
Earnings,  Orders 

The  Wood  Newspaper  Ma¬ 
chinery  Corporation  earned  a 
net  profit  of  $437,739  for  the 
year  ending  last  June  30,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  annual  report 
by  John  J.  Shea,  president.  Re¬ 
tained  earnings  were  increased 
by  $173,999. 

“Unfortunately,  the  plant 
was  closed  for  a  period  of  six 
weeks  due  to  excessive  demands 
by  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists  Union  for  pay 
and  other  increases,”  stated 
Mr.  Shea’s  report.  “A  settle¬ 
ment  was  reached  after  six 
weeks’  negotiation.  This  natu¬ 
rally  affected  adversely  our 
net  profit  for  the  year.” 

The  report  showed  the  corpo¬ 
ration  paid  dividends  at  the 
rate  of  86*Ac  per  share,  a 
total  of  $263,740,  for  the  fiscal 
year.  Working  capital  on  June 
30  was  listed  as  $2,201,108  as 
compared  with  $2,158,149  the 
year  before. 

Net  sales,  royalties  and  other 
income  for  the  year  ended  June 
30  totaled  $5,031,787,  Mr.  Shea 
reported.  The  total  for  the  ore- 
ceding  year  was  $4,761,269.  The 
backlog  of  unfilled  orders  was 
$7,589,609,  compared  with  $3,- 
505,770  for  the  previous  fiscal 
year. 

Included  in  the  press  equip¬ 
ment  now  being  built  is  an  in¬ 
stallation  of  five  presses,  each 
capable  of  producing  96-page 
papers,  8  pages  printed  in  three 
colors  and  two  black,  which 
may  be  located  in  any  position 


within  the  paper,  for  the  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News. 

When  completed  the  installa¬ 
tion  will  consist  of  30  Wood 
Metropolitan  color  -  adaptable 
units,  five  four-color  units,  30 
reels,  tensions  and  autopasten 
with  all  auxiliary  equipment 
Features  incorporated  include 
waist-high  ink  control,  continu¬ 
ous  film-feed  inking  system  and  i 
Wood  auto-tensionclamp  lockup.  ! 

Other  installations,  somewhat  • 
smaller  in  size,  are  being  built  j 
for  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  j 
Herald-Dispatch- Advertiser  and  ■ 
Newsday  (Long  Island,  N.  Y.). 
The  New  York  Dally  News  has 
ordered  31  additional  reels,  ten¬ 
sions  and  autopasters,  making 
a  total  of  81  Wood  reelroom 
units  for  that  newspaper. 

• 

Says  Newsmen  Feel 
Ike  Is  ‘Out  in  Front’ 

Cambridge,  Ohio 

Grant  Dillman,  United  Press 
night  bureau  manager  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  said  here  last  week  the 
consensus  in  the  capital  is  that 
President  Eisenhower  “is  out  in 
front”  in  his  bid  for  a  second 
term. 

Mr.  Dillman  added,  however, 
that  Washington  correspondents 
generally  agree  that  Adlai  Ste¬ 
venson  “will  run  a  far  better 
race  than  he  did  in  1952.” 

The  UP  executive  addres.sed  a 
meeting  of  service  clubs  in  ob¬ 
servance  of  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Week. 

Mr.  Dillman  said  he  was  re¬ 
porting  on  his  talks  with  news¬ 
men  who  have  been  covering 
activities  of  the  candidates.  I 
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Standard 

protection 


is  won’t  give  you  the  answer 


But  you  will  get  the  answer  from  your  local 
agent— an  expert— when  you  need  sound  ad¬ 
vice  on  insurance  protection. 

The  Capital  StcK'k  C’oinpany  agent  or  broker 
in  your  comniunity  is  an  independent  business 
man.  It  is  his  business  to  see  that  you  get  the 
proper  insurance  coverage  and  to  help  you  if 
you  have  a  claim  under  your  jjolicy. 

He  is  one  of  200,000  independent  local  agents 


or  brokers  ready  to  serve  you. 

Your  local  agent  is  nearby.  He’s  handy  when 
you  need  him  fast.  You  can  talk  to  him  any 
time.  He  will  see  that  you  have  the  right  kind 
of  insurance  and  the  right  amount,  whether 
it’s  fire  or  any  other  insurance.  So,  for  (piality 
insurance  service,  see  your  independent  local 
C.apital  St(x:k  Company  agent. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 


For  quality,  look  for  this  sym¬ 
bol.  Only  an  indfpmdent 
C.apital  Stofk  Company  agmt 
or  brokrr  may  display  it. 


A  Service  Organization  Maintained  by  220  Capital  Stock  Fire  Insurance  Companies 
85  John  Si.,  New  York  38,  N.  Y.  •  222  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago  6,  III.  •  165  CaliTornia  St..  .San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 


I 


After  84  years  in  Boston’s  “Newspaper  Row”, 
the  Boston  Globe  is  moving  to  a  new  $12,000,000 
suburban  plant.  When  ready  for  operation  in 
May,  1958,  the  new  facility  will  have  a  capacity 
of  over  150,000  ninety-six-page  papers  per  hour 
—  from  its  37  new  Hoe  units.  Other  Hoe  equip¬ 
ment  includes  7  double-former,  double-delivery 
folders,  37  reels,  tension  and  pasters,  and  7  color 
couples. 


Boston  Globe  to  bvild 


Orders  37  Hoe 
color  convertible  units 


HERE'S  WHY  LEADING  PUBLISHERS,  LIKE  THE 
BOSTON  GLOBE,  CHOOSE  HOE  PRESSES 

Only  with  Hoe  presses  can  publishers  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  Hoe’s  engineering  leadership.  And  this 
was  just  as  true  years  ago,  when  the  Boston  Globe 
first  purchased  their  Hoe  presses.  Naturally  they 
turned  again  to  Hoe  for  the  latest  in  modern 
presses.  Take  one  of  Hoe’s  latest  developments 
for  example.  It’s  a  new  unit  drive  —  permitting 


n2,000#000  plant 


the  quickest  and  most  convenient  reversing  of 
printing  couples.  The  adjustment  is  simple  .  .  . 
made  from  the  outside,  without  removing  unit 
guards.  In  addition  the  reversing  adjustment  tool 
can  be  used  to  vary  the  oscillation  of  the  ink 
drums.  Both  adjustments  are  made  at  a  conve¬ 
nient  operating  level. 

And  to  meet  the  ever  increasing  demand  for 
R.O.P.  color  many  publishers  now  specify  Hoe’s 
recently  developed  Multi-Purpose,  4  Compart¬ 
ment  Ink  Pumps.  This  Hoe  achievement  lets 
you  print  either  one  or  a  combination  of  colors 
with  up  to  four  different  colors  across  the  web. 
No  portable  ink  fountains  or  pumps  are  needed. 


and  press  make-ready  time  is  cut  substantially 
for  color  work. 

These  developments  typify  Hoe’s  engineering 
leadership  .  .  .  the  pioneering  that  is  constantly 
simplifying  operation  and  cutting  printing  costs. 


910  East  138  Strsst  •  Nsw  York  54,  N.Y. 

BRANCHES:  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
BIRMINGHAM  •  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


Ask  Thiem  Honor  Taplinger>Ruff  Merge; 

Champaign,  III.  Carl  Ruff  President 
The  Central  Illinois  chapter  The  public  relations  firms  of 
of  Sig:ma  Delta  Chi  has  recom-  Robert  S.  Taplinger  &  Associ- 
mended  George  Thiem,  Chieckgo  ates,  Inc.,  and  Carl  Ruff  Asso- 
Daily  News  reporter,  for  nomi-  dates  have  merged  to  form 
nation  as  a  national  SDX  fel-  Taplinger-Ruff  Associates,  Inc., 
low  for  1956.  The  recommenda-  with  Mr.  Ruff  as  president.  Rob- 
tion  was  made  for  his  efforts  ert  S.  Taplinger,  who  recently 
in  uncovering  the  scandal  in-  was  elected  vicepresident  and 
volving  the  State  Auditor.  director  of  advertising  and  pub- 

*  *  •  lie  relations  for  Warner  Bros., 

John  M.  Vander  Voort  III,  Pictures,  Inc.,  will  serve  as  a 

Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  director  of  the  new  company. 

Eagle  sports  reporter — on  a  six  The  combined  firm  will  have 
weeks  tour  of  Europe  with  his  *ts  principal  offices  in  New 

wife.  York,  where  the  Taplinger  or- 

*  ♦  *  ganization  is  located.  These  of- 

Samuel  F.  Marshall,  acting  together  with  the  corn- 

chief  of  the  Akron  Bureau  of  P^^y'^wned  branches  in  Los 

the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Angeles  and  Chicago,  will  be  Frank  Flori  and  Jack 

Dcoler— named  chief.  He  sue-  expanded  and  its  network  of  Rosenthal— to  the  Portland 

ceeds  Charles  M  Conaway  representatives  through-  (Ore.)  Oregonian  sports  de- 

retired.  ’  out  the  country  will  be  in-  partment. 

*  creased  to  meet  the  new  firm’s 

Ed  Eaton,  recent  graduate  enlarged  operatmns.  All  ac- 

of  Rexburg  College  in  Idaho-  ‘=0"* 

to  the  La  Grande  (Ore.)  Eve-  with  Taplinger-Ruff  As- 

ning  Observer  as  sports  editor.  and  present  personnel 

^  ^  ^  will  be  retained.  Expansion 

„  ^  j.  .  plans  and  additional  staff  mem- 

Paul  for  the  la^  nine  jjgj.g  jjg  announced  shortly, 

years  with  the  Portland  Oregon  *  *  * 

Journal,  has  resigned  as  prep  »  t  t 

sports  editor  to  join  the  San  ,  .  LowE-promoted 

Diego  (Calif.)  Vnion  in  the  advertising  manager  to  a 

same  capacity.  Dave  Roberts-  of  general  man- 

promoted  to  fill  his  position, 


bureau  chief  at  Lincoln,  Neb. — 
to  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star-Journal 
editorial  staff. 


Danby  To  CM  Post, 
Succeeds  J.  B.  Cetelson 

Thomas  Danby,  formerly  dr- 
culation  manager,  has  succeeded 
,,  the  late  James  B.  Getelson  ai 
circulation  di- 
rector  of  the 
New  York  Port, 

Greenberg  hu 
.  been  moved  up 

"*^,1  from  city  circu- 
niana^r 

I  manager  and 

■  «  has  in  turn 

Danby  been  replaced 

by  John  L.  Cin- 
tula,  promoted  from  a  district 
post. 

Mr.  Danby  has  been  with  the 
Post  since  1928.  He  began  his 
career  at  15  as  a  bulletin  maker 
on  the  old  New  York  Evening 
Mail  at  $15  for  a  six-day  week. 
Subsequently  he  was  suburban 
Nancy  Johnse.v,  from  the  circulation  manager  of  the 

Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-  Globe.  When  that  paper  was 
d  Star — to  the  news  staff  of  the  sold  to  the  Sun,  he  went  with 

®  Schenectady  Gazette.  the  latter  paper,  and  trans- 

♦  *  *  ferred  to  the  World  Telegram 

'J  J.  S.  Cram,  western  editor  of  &  Sun  in  1925. 

'*  the  Montreal  (Qiie.)  Weekly 

Family  i/eraW— appointed  as- 

_ _  „ _  sociate  editor.  He  is  succeeded 

ana  mk.  loraine  Bishop  is  ^  Richard  V.  Beamish,  presi- 

national  advertising  manager.  Saskatchewan 

*  *  *  branch  of  the  Canadian  fami 

Jack  Judd,  formerly  adver-  writers  association. 

Using  manager  of  the  Nampa  *  *  * 

(Ida.)  Free  Press — named  ad-  ANN  Breen  —  from  the  Noreen  Laurenzi,  former 

vertising  manager  of  the  Bend  Plattsburgh  (N.  Y.)  Press-Re-  general  assignment  reporter  on 
(Ore.)  Bulletin.  publican  to  the  staff  of  the  the  Long  Branch  (NJ.)  Daily 

*  *  *  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-  Record  —  to  news  staff  of  the 

John  Chapman,  former  AP  Star.  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Press. 


John  GRiswell,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Muskogee  (Okla.) 
Phoenix  —  to  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press  staff. 


Roy  Cross,  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch  reporter — a  certificate 
of  appreciation  from  the  Ohio 
Forest  Industries  Committee 
for  tree  farm  coverage. 


Angelo  Demio,  formerly  with 
AP  and  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Evening  Register  —  campaifpi 
publicist  for  Democratic  State 
Central  Committee. 


Records  in  most  major  collisions 
show  one  or  both  vessels  had  radar. 
Officers,  forgettinK  radar  is  an 
aid  to,  not  a  meant  of  navigation 
were  conning  the  scope  and  guess¬ 
ing  how  the  approaching  vessel 
would  proceed.  But  radar  cannot 
yet  penetrate  “the  other  fellow's” 
mind.  By  the  time  each  marks  the 
other’s  sudden  maneuver,  he  hears 
the  crash  I 

Lawyers*  skill  in  handling  con¬ 
flicting  testimony,  not  fact,  often 
determines  fault.  Usually,  however, 
this  fact  emerges :  one  or  both 
vessels  was  tpeeding  in  defiance  of 
that  sane  old  law  of  the  sea — 
“Every  vessel  shall,  in  a  fog. 
mist,  falling  snow  or  heavy  rain 
storms,  go  at  a  moderate  speed .  , .” 

Copyright  1956  John  Emery  Ent„ 


INITIATION  DAY — Pictures  at  Deadline  Club  meetinq  in  New  York  recently  are  Samuel  C.  Letch.  Wall 


Street  Journal,  club  president,  at  left,  and  Mason  Rossiter  Smith,  Gouverneur  (N.Y.)  Tribune-Preu  editor, 
national  president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Between  them  are  new  members:  Left  to  ri^t— John  R.  Fisehatti,  I 
NEA  cartoonist;  William  B.  Arthur,  managing  editor  of  Look;  Bon  Weberman,  New  York  Journal  of  Com-  | 
merce;  and  Joseph  Michaltki,  New  York  Herald-Tribune. 


▼▼nl  f  The  Feature  with 
a  Future  by  JOHN  E/MMr 
20  SIDNEY  PUCE.  BROOKLYN  1.  N.  Y. 
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Anyone  for  Tennis?  No! 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

A  challenge  from  Gov.  James 
E.  Folsom  to  members  of  the 
press  for  a  tennis  match  went 
without  a  single  acceptance. 
The  challenge,  made  at  the 
Governor’s  press  conference, 
carried  a  condition  unaccept¬ 
able  to  the  press.  “If  anybody 
wants  to  play,”  he  said,  “youll 
have  to  meet  me  at  the  court  at 
6  a.m.” 

*  *  * 

A.  L.  Loeb,  publisher,  South- 
inffton  (Conn.)  News  —  on  a 
trip  to  Europe. 

•  *  * 

Fred  Rothchilo,  music  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal  for  the  past  three  years 
— resigrned  to  teach  music.  Re¬ 
placing  him  is  Martin  Clark, 
formerly  with  the  UP. 

*  *  * 

Shirley  Lowry,  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune  reporter — mar¬ 
ried  to  Joseph  Haas,  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Daily  News  reporter. 

*  *  « 

Donald  Philip  Maxwell 

business  manager  of  the  Naper- 
viUe  (Ill.)  Clarion — married  to 
Joan  Dutcher,  formerly  head 
of  DuPage  County  News  Serv¬ 
ice. 

*  •  « 

James  Buechler,  former  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Schenectady 

(N.  Y.)  Union-Star — appointed 
assistant  to  the  librarian  of 
Union  College. 

*  *  * 

Scott  Timmerman  and  Les¬ 
ter  Lape  —  named  assistant 
comptrollers  of  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer. 

*  *  « 

Seward  Davis,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News— chairman  of 
the  newspaper  division  of  the 
Family  Fund  campaign  for  the 
Community  Service  Society. 

*  *  * 

Ogden  R.  Reid,  president  and 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune — appointed  by  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Army  Brucker  as 
a  director  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  an  unsalaried  posi¬ 
tion. 

*  «  « 

Milton  L.  Williams,  news 
editor  of  Retailing  Daily — 
named  circulation  director  of 
Fairchild  Publications,  Inc.  He 
succeeds  Henry  Zwirner,  now 
midwest  director  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


Henry  J.  Schmitt,  publisher, 
Aberdeen  (S.  Dak.)  American 
News — member  of  the  National 
Council  of  Consultants  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

«  *  * 

Karl  Kae  Knecht,  editorial 
cartoonist,  has  joined  the  50- 
year  Club  of  employes  of  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier. 

*  *  m 

Leonard  Kane,  an  editor  in 
the  Westchester  newspaper 
group  prior  to  1947 — now  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  of  Sono- 
tone  Corporation. 

*  •  « 

Leon  Kafka,  formerly  with 
the  European  Edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune — 
now  account  executive  with 
Brandt  Public  Relations. 

m  *  * 

Harry  A.  Fisher,  who  has 
been  associated  with  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Ironton  53  years,  re¬ 
tired  from  the  display  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Iron- 
ton  (Ohio)  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Don  McCullough,  assistant 
news  editor.  Son  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Sun — to  the  public  re¬ 
lations  department  of  Hughes 
Aircraft  Co. 

*  *  * 

Charles  K.  Moore,  formerly 
with  the  Honolulu  (T.H.)  Star- 
Bulletin  and  the  Longvew 
(Wash.)  Daily  News — to  the 
retail  ad  staff  of  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Julian  Scheer,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News  reporter-column¬ 
ist — chairman  of  the  North 
Carolina  News  and  Feature 
Writers  Conference. 

•  *  « 

Donald  A.  Hickok,  wire  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
Press-Gazette — p  romoted  to 
news  editor,  succeeding  the 

late  Glenn  Toule.  Terrance 
McHale,  assistant  wire  editor, 
now  wire  editor. 

*  *  * 

Don  Wilson,  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  News  and  for¬ 

mer  managing  director,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaperboy  Founda¬ 
tion  —  circulation  manager, 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  Independent 
Star-News. 

*  *  * 

Edith  Weigle  —  appointed 
art  editor  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Tribune,  succeeding  Eleanor 
Jewett,  who  retires  after 
nearly  39  years’  service. 

for  October  13,  1956 


FRIENDSHIP — Eugene  C.  Pulliam  (seated,  left),  globe-trotting 
publisher  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and  News,  welcomes  Britain's 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Harold  Macmillan,  to  Indianapolis. 
The  British  official  was  en  route  to  his  mother's  birthplace  et  Spencer, 
Ind.  Enjoying  the  conversation  which  preceded  e  luncheon  of  75 
civic  leaders  given  by  Mr.  Pulliam  are  (left  to  right)  Mayor  Philip 
L  Bayt,  Sir  Roger  Malclns,  the  British  Ambassador;  and  Congressman 
Charles  B.  Brownson. 


Richard  Vawter  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Jo'.iet  (Ill.)  Herald- 
News  as  reporter,  replacing 
Kenneth  Fry,  who  went  to 
the  M-lwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

e  «  « 

Charles  Harrison,  formerly 
of  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Examiner’s  advertising  depart¬ 
ment — to  Duncan  A.  Scott  Co., 
advertising  representatives. 

«  *  a 

George  Morell,  chairman. 
Peninsula  Newspapers,  Inc. — 
resigned  after  12  years  as  a 
trustee,  Stanford  University; 
elected  trustee  emeritus. 


Leon  Hale,  columnist  for  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post — honored 
by  the  Gulf  Coast  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  as  the  out¬ 
standing  Texas  Gulf  Coast 
journalist  for  195G. 

*  *  « 

Fred  Post,  editor  of  the 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  Sunday  News- 
Globe — named  editor  of  the 
Amarillo  Globe-Times  and  Am¬ 
arillo  Daily  News. 

a  a  • 

Richard  H.  Boyce,  former 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  newspaper¬ 
man — city  ^itor  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Press. 


Cecelia  Jensen,  editor, 
women’s  page,  San  Luis  Obispo 
(Calif.)  Telegranv-Tribune — re¬ 
signed  to  study  fiction  writing 
in  Los  Angeles. 


Leslie  Shaw,  editor  of  the 
Lakeview  (Ore.)  Examiner- 
Tribune  —  elected  chairman  ol 
the  ON  PA  Newsmen  at  group’s 
seventh  annual  meeting. 

{Continued  on  page  46) 


WANTED 

DIRECrrOR;  INFORMATION  SERVICES 

New  educational  and  research  center  at  large  private  uni¬ 
versity  in  the  Midwest  requires  editorial  associate  with 
public  relations  responsibilities.  Duties  include  supervision 
of  all  center  publications,  including  technical  journals,  de¬ 
velopment  of  public  relations  policy  and  program.  Center 
sponsors  seminars,  short  courses  and  symposia  in  addition 
to  research  and  academic  work;  progp^am  is  international 
in  scope  and  objectives. 

Salary  to  $10,000  per  year  depending  on  applicant’s  back¬ 
ground.  Permanent  position  with  promising  future  to  the 
right  man. 

Reply  to  Box  4200,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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S.F,  News  Lists 
Staff  Changes 

San  Franokx 
Robert  W.  “Pete”  Lee,  citj 
editor  for  10  years,  has  taka 
over  new  San  Francisco  Nttt 
duties  as  editor  of  the  editoriil 
page.  He  began  his  News  career 
as  a  copy  boy  23  years  ago. 

Harry  Press  has  been  named 
to  the  city  editorship,  W.  N. 
Burkhardt  Jr.,  becoming  assist¬ 
ant  C.E.  vacated  by  Mr.  Press. 


Personal 

(Continued  from  page  4-5) 


William  J.  Keller,  former 
Son  Francisco  (Calif.)  Ex¬ 
aminer  deskman  and  more  re¬ 
cently  with  the  U.  S.  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  in  Baghdad — now 
on  the  desk  of  the  Daily  Ameri¬ 
can  in  Rome.  Mrs.  Bev.  Keller 
— doing  a  weekly  column  from 
Rome  for  the  Son  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle. 


CONFERENCE  LEADERS— Retiring  President  Williano  Weigand,  Glen¬ 
dale  (Calif.)  News-Press,  and  President-elect  Harry  Machum,  Oregon 
Journal,  at  right,  pose  with  officers  of  the  Pacific  Newspaper  Mechani¬ 
cal  Conference  at  20th  session:  Left  to  right  —  Secretaries  Edward 
Maggi,  of  Phillips  &  Van  Orden,  and  Donald  Newhouse,  Portland 
Oregonian;  Vicepresidents  Ernest  Loebner,  Olympia  (Wash.)  Daily 
Olympian,  and  Henry  Messina,  Hillbro,  Inc.,  (Los  Angeles  Hearst 
newspapers);  Fred  Moyer  Sr.,  convention  secretary;  and  Viceprasident 
John  Bonato,  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


William  C.  Roddy — named 
news  editor  of  the  Madras 
(Ore.)  Pioneer,  replacing  Rob¬ 
ert  Barber  who  resigned  to 
join  the  news  staff  of  the  Bend 
(Ore.)  Bulletin. 


Helen  H.  Garrett  —  from 
Denver  to  be  society  editor  of 
the  La  Grande  (Ore.)  Evening 
Observer,  replacing  Donna  M. 
Hutchinson,  moved  to  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 


Donald  A.  Hickok,  wire  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
Press-Gazette  —  appointed  news 
editor  to  succeed  the  late  Glenn 
Toule.  Mr.  Hickok  has  been  a 
member  of  the  news  staff  since 
1941.  Terrance  McHale,  as¬ 
sistant  wire  chief — named  wire 
editor. 


Charles  Dickey,  formerly 
with  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram  and  Dallas  Times- 
Herald — with  Paul  Riding  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations,  Fort  Worth. 


new  plants  •  modernizations  •  extensions 


,  - ARCHITECTS 

Boston  14.  Moss. '  '  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Spo^nburg,  S.  C. 

3)6  Stuort  Street  41  East  42nd  Street  /tontgoasery  Bldg. 

Srochuf  availabim  on  request 


MORNING  ’TIL  NIGHT 
EVERY  HOUR  ON  THE  HOUR 


NONSTOP  BETWEEN 


NEW  YORK-CHICAGO 

From*  8  am  to  9  pm  New  York  to  Chicago  and  7  am  to  11  pm  Chicago  to  New  York 

/b _ iLAMimCAN 

■  mums 
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CIRCULATION 


Long  Tells  Circulation 
Value  of  Editorial  Color 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Editorial  color  is  a  natural  in 
the  promotion  propram  of  the 
Wichita  (Kas.)  Eagle,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Frank  W.  Long,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  who  recently  dis¬ 
cussed  the  advantages  of  ROP 
color,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  editorial,  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  departments. 

Speaking  at  the  Newspaper 
ROP  Color  Conference  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Mr.  Long  pointed  out  that 
ROP  color  not  only  brought  to 
the  E^gle  a  pride  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  to  the  entire  staff,  but  it 
had  a  definite  favorable  effect 
on  circulation. 

Editorial  color  gives  the  Eagle 
circulation  salesmen  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  presenting  the  entire 


product  more  completely  in 
every  detail,  Mr.  Long  ex¬ 
plained. 

“Circulation  built  by  the  use 
of  a  positive  improvement  of 
the  product  holds  and  offers  to 
the  circulation  department  the 
power  to  build  more  circulation 
constantly  without  having  to 
fight  the  backlash  of  some  pro¬ 
motions  wherein  you  have  to 
build  a  promotion  to  cover  a 
promotion  that’s  covering  a  pro¬ 
motion,”  he  asserted. 

“Since  April,  1952,  the  time 
at  which  we  took  on  editorial 
color,  the  morning  edition  of 
the  Eagle  total  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  has  increased  17%,  the 
evening  edition  has  increased 
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11%  and  the  Sunday  edition, 
19%. 

Price  Increased 


“These  increases  in  themselves 
are  not  too  outstanding,  because 
other  newspapers  have  also 
shown  good  increases,  but  when 
you  know  that  within  this  same 
period  we  increased  the  price  of 
the  publication  10c  per  week  in 
the  city  zone,  the  increase  then 
reflects  the  true  value  in  reader 
acceptance  on  the  improved 
product.” 

Mr.  Long  explained  the  main 
promotion  used  by  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  in  acquainting 
the  non-subscriber  with  editorial 
color  is  a  sample  of  the  product, 
offering  trips,  prizes,  and 
bonuses  to  carrier  and  adult 
salesmen. 

The  Eagle’s  use  of  editorial 
color  embraces  a  cover  page  for 
the  Wednesday  evening  and 
Thursday  morning  fashion  sec¬ 
tions,  and  a  cover  page  for  the 
Thursday  food  section,  together 
with  a  coverage  page  for  the 
Eagle’s  locally-edited  Sunday 
magazine  section. 

Discussing  the  overall  editor¬ 
ial  advantages  (aside  from  ad¬ 
vertising),  Mr.  Long  said  edi¬ 
torial  color  has  stimulated  the 
editorial  department  to  build 
and  produce  a  more  desirable 
and  readable  product.  It  central¬ 
ized  the  news  whether  it  be 
food,  fashions  or  home  furnish¬ 
ings  into  a  compact  section. 
“Basically,  it  made  the  paper 
not  only  more  easily  read,  but 
more  thoroughly  read  because 
as  you  sectionalize  certain  news 
through  the  use  of  ROP  color 
pages  the  balance  of  your  paper 
also  becomes  sectionalized,”  he 
said.  “With  the  present  reading 
habits  of  the  average  American, 
it  is  important  that  various 
types  of  news  get  in  the  paper 
the  same  place,  day  after  day.” 


than  there  is  wear  in  a  chei 
suit.” 

He  advised  circulators  to  “] 
brand  names”  in  order  to  be 
sure  of  getting  a  good  feature. 
“Deal  with  syndicates  that  hare 
proven  themselves  by  perform¬ 
ance,”  he  said.  “Get  the  tested 
best.  You  don’t  ask  for  |20 
worth  of  groceries.  You  sele« 
what  you  want.  The  same  should 
be  true  in  newspaper  feature 
buying.” 

Touching  on  the  other  “gold- 
en  keys”  for  increased  reader- 
ship,  Mr.  Thompson  advised 
enthusiastic  promotion  at  the 
start,  when  a  new  feature  is 
introduced,  letting  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  “rub  off”  on  the  distrkt 
managers  and  carrier  boys.  Fea¬ 
tures  should  be  given  fixed 
position  whenever  possible  and 
displayed  prominently,  he  added. 
“Ten  comics  crowded  together 
at  the  bottom  of  a  page  are  not 
as  effective  as  a  grouping  of 
comics  that  starts  at  the  top 
and  gives  the  effect  of  a  full 
page,”  he  explained. 

“Continued  promotion  is  last 
but  not  least,”  said  Mr.  Thomp* 
son.  “Don’t  forget  your  features 
once  they  are  launched.  Keep 
an  eye  on  your  features  and 
keep  promoting  them  again  and 
again.” 


4-Page  Promotion 

The  Detroit  (Mich.)  Timtf 
recently  published  a  four-page 
promotion  piece,  following  the 
format  of  the  Times,  for  distri¬ 
bution  by  carriers  to  non-Times 
readers  to  help  the  boys  in  their 
Washington  trip  campaign. 


More  Than  One  Paper 
To  a  Home — in  1875 


Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa. 


Hotc  Features  Help 
Sell  the  Paper 

The  “tap  root”  of  circulation 
is  home  delivery  and  well- 
selected,  habit-forming  features 
will  help  that  tap  root  to  get 
a  deeper  hold  on  the  reader, 
E.  B.  Thompson,  editor  of  news¬ 
paper  relations,  King  Feature 
Syndicate,  recently  told  circu¬ 
lators  at  the  4th  annual  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  short  course. 

The  “golden  keys”  to  increased 
and  consistent  readership,  he 
said,  are  proper  selection  of 
features,  plus  enthusiasm,  pro¬ 
motion,  presentation  and  con¬ 
tinued  promotion,  he  emphasized. 

Pointing  out  that  a  mediocre 
feature  takes  up  just  as  much 
space  as  a  good  one,  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  asserted,  “there  is  no  more 
circulation  in  a  cheap  feature 


In  1875  a  Missouri  newspa¬ 
per  spoke  editorially  for  the 
need  of  more  than  one  newspa¬ 
per  in  every  home.  Pointing 
out  the  need  for  the  entire 
family  to  be  familiarized  with 
all  segments  of  news  coverage, 
the  article  is  included  in  a 
display  of  historical  papers  on 
exhibit  in  the  Hessian  Guard¬ 
house  Museum  here.  The  ex¬ 
hibit  includes  more  than  100 
newspapers,  dating  from  a 
facsimile  of  a  1704  edition  of 
the  Boston  News-Letter  up  to 
modern  times. 

The  Feb.  27,  1875  edition  of 
the  Keameg  Sentinel  noted: 
“Their  (newspapers’)  value  is 
by  no  means  appreciated,  but 
the  rapidity  with  which  people 
are  waking  up  to  their  necessity 
and  usefulness  is  one  of  the 
significant  signs  of  the  times.  I 
Few  families  are  now  content  I! 
with  one  newspaper.’ 
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Don  t  misunderstand  me.  The  tax  helps 
build  the  highways  this  country  needs, 
and  certainly  we  are  in  favor  of  it. 


ASK  A  PERSON  WHAT  HE  PAYS  FOR  A  GALLON  OF  GASOLINE 


^SK  A  PERSON  what  he  pays  for  a  gallon 
of  gasoline  and  even  if  he  remembers 
correedy,  his  answer  is  usually  wrong. 

“Because  nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
price  he  quotes  includes  the  tax. 

“Gasoline,  you  see,  is  one  of  the  few 
things  we  buy  where  the  tax  is  lumped-in 
with  the  total  cost  of  the  product. 


Allen  Ely 

Or  how  much  highway  in  a  gallon  of  gasoline 


“But  since  by  law  we  have  to  collect  it 
— and  many  motorists  figure  it’s  part  of 
our  profit — it  doesn’t  make  the  dealer’s 
or  our  selling  job  any  easier.  Especially 
since  the  federal  tax  on  gasoline  went  up 
another  cent  last  July. 

“That  means  direct  state  and  federal 
taxes  now  average  8.8^  per  gallon.  In 
some  states  it  is  even  as  high  as  10^. 


“We  get  only  a  few  cents  more  than 
that  at  the  refinery  for  a  gallon  of  gaso¬ 
line.  But  the  tax  is  still  cheap  if  it  buys 
the  best  highway  system  in  the  world. 

“Next  time  you  get  your  bill  for  filling 
up,  though,  just  remember  that  at  least 
8.8^  per  gallon  is  the  cost  of  roads,  not 
gasoline.’’ 


Allen  Ely — with  Union  Oil  since  1927 — 
is  responsible  for  paying  our  fuel  and  gas 
taxes  to  the  government. 

Last  year,  for  example,  we  collected 
from  our  customers  and  turned  over  to 
state  and  federal  agencies  some 
$63,000,000  as  fuel  taxes. 

In  spite  of  this,  you  never  got  so  much 
for  your  money  as  you  do  today  when 
you  drive  in  and  say  “Fill  her  up!’’ 

For  while  the  cost  of  everything  else 
has  tripled  and  quadrupled  in  the  past 
20  years,  we’re  getting  only  a  few  cents 
more  for  gasoline. 

And  two  gallons  of  our  new  Royal  76 
premium  do  the  work  of  three  of  our  old 
product. 

YOUR  COMMENTS  ARE  INVITED:  Write: 
The  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Union  Oil  Co., 
Union  Oil  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles  17,  Calif. 


Union  Oil  Company  OF  CALIFORNIA 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ROYAL  TRITON,  THE  AMAZING  PURPLE  MOTOR  OIL 
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Electric  Sign 
News  Service 
Is  Tax  Free 


London,  Ontaro 

Copy  is  flowing  as  much  u 
45  minutes  faster  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  room  of  the  London  Frtt 
Press  since  installation  of  i 
universal  desk  and  adoption  of 
an  improved  copy-handling  syg- 
tem. 

In  addition  to  speeding  copy, 
the  new  set-up  has  levelled  off 
nearly  all  “rush”  peaks,  accord¬ 
ing  to  John  P.  Gore,  day  editor, 
who  designed  the  large  new  U- 
desk.  Previously,  before  going 
to  the  universal  desk,  copy  was 
handled  by  editors  at  various 
desks,  resulting  in  a  rush  at 
first  one  and  then  another  as 
their  respective  deadlines  ap¬ 
proached. 

All  staffers  concerned  with 
the  flow  of  copy  are  seated 
around  the  new  steel  and  wood 
desk.  The  city  editor  and  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  face  each  other 
across  the  end  of  one  arm. 
Three  re-write  men  are  grouped 
around  a  square  table,  next  to 
the  city  editor’s  end  of  the  desk. 


Washington 

Amounts  paid  by  a  newspaper 
publisher  for  leased  wire  serv¬ 
ice  utilized  exclusively  for  dis¬ 
seminating  news  through  elec¬ 
tric  signs  are  exempt  from  the 
communications  tax. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
made  this  ruling  in  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Section  4251  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1954  which  im¬ 
poses  a  tax  on  amounts  paid 
for  communications  services  or 
facilities,  including  leased  wire 
service,  but  exempts  identified 
news  media. 

Not  An  Exemption 

IRS  held  that  the  intent  of 
Congress  was  to  relieve  all  gen¬ 
eral  news  disseminating  media 
from  the  burden  of  the  tax,  but 
the  ruling  distinguishes:  “How¬ 
ever,  this  conclusion  should  not 
be  construed  as  granting  an 
exemption  merely  because  gen¬ 
eral  news  is  disseminated.  For 
example,  if  the  news  items  were 


In  the  first  seven  months  of 
1956  Canadian  national  adver¬ 
tising  in  daily  newspapers  was 
up  almost  20%  for  a  total  of 
$25,449,898,  according  to  the  ad-  RootCS  HOTIflGrS  ^ 
vertising  linage  audits  of  El- 
liott-Haynes  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont., 
research  firm.  Weekend  papers, 
which  are  affiliated  with  the 
dailies,  accounted  for  an  adver- 
ti.sing  increase  of  6.75%  for  a 
total  of  $9,181,935  in  this  pe¬ 
riod. 

Automotive  advertisers  in  the 
period  spent  $7,377,920  in  daily 
newspapers  and  $434,803  i  n 
weekend  papers,  out  of  a  total 
of  $9,803,638  spent  in  all  print 
media.  Food  and  food  products 
were  next  largest  advertiser 
group  spending  $7,083,167  in  all 
print  media,  of  which  $3,432,943 
went  into  dailies  and  $2,428,615 
into  weekend  papers. 


The  new  1957  Hillman 
Minx  pictured  in  front  of  an 
artist’s  sketch  of  the  Yankee 
Stadium  was  the  subject  of 
a  timely  ad  appearing  the 
opening  day  of  the  World 
Series,  and  on  Friday,  Oct 
5,  the  day  of  the  first  Sta¬ 
dium  game  between  the  New 
York  Yankees  and  the 
Brooklyn  Dodgers. 

Prepared  for  R  o  o  t  e  s 
Motors  by  Anderson  & 
Cairns,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency,  the  600-line  ad  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  New  York 
Journal- A  merican.  Timet, 
and  Herald  Tribune,  News- 
day,  Boston  Globe  and  the 
Newark  Evening  News. 

The  appropriate  “timeli¬ 
ness,”  however,  was  not 
achieved  without  some  anx¬ 
iety,  A  &  C  reports.  In  the 
first  place,  a  little  specula¬ 
tion  was  necessary  to  order 
the  artwork  of  the  Stadium 
long  before  the  Yankees 
clinched  the  American  Lea¬ 
gue  pennant.  Then,  too,  the 
question  of  scheduling  pre¬ 
sented  quite  a  problem,  par¬ 
ticularly  towards  the  home 
stretch  of  the  National 
League  pennant  race  where 
either  rainouts  or  playoffs 
could  have  upset  anybody’s 
faith  in  Brooklyn. 


Scoop  Page 

Honolulu 
The  Honolulu  Advertiser  is 
running  in  its  Sunday  edition 
a  school  page  written  and  edited 
by  reporters  on  the  staffs  of 
Oahu  schools.  The  page,  en¬ 
titled  SCOOP,  takes  its  name 
from  the  Student  Council  of 
Oahu  Publications. 


Less  Shrinkage  Lengthwise  with  Burgess  Mats 

Burgess  Mats  shrink  less  lengthwise  for  a  given  width 
shrinkage.  That  makes  Ad  Managers  happy.  And  Burgess 
Mats  always  give  you  best  possible  reproduction.  That 
makes  everybody  happy.  So  why  not  do  as  every  Ayer  Cup 
winner  for  eight  straight  years  has  done?  Use  Burgess  Mats! 


Scholar  at  OSU 

David  Nemec,  first  winner  of 
the  Ed  Bang  journalism  schol¬ 
arship,  has  entered  Ohio  State 
University  to  pursue  a  journal¬ 
ism  program.  The  $600  scholar¬ 
ship  honors  a  longtime  sports 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  News. 
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is  Editor  &  Publisher 
like  a  Quartet? 

o  blend  their  voices  over  “Sweet  Adeline”  or  “Dear  Old  Girl” 
have  a  mutual  interest — making  music,  together.  Leave  out  the  tenor,  bass  or  baritone,  and 
he’s  conspicuous  by  his  absence.  It’s  just  not  harmony. 

Same  way  with  Editor  &  Publisher.  You’ll  find  a  community  of  interests  in  its  readership 
that  will  vie  with  quartet,  chorus  or  glee  club.  The  agency  space  guy,  the  food  chain  ad  manager, 
the  newspaper  exec — blend  their  interests  in  E&P’s  pages. 

They’re  all  interested  in  newsp<ipers !  Whether  they’re  reading  about  an  editor’s  conference, 
a  property  sale,  an  ad  campaign — or  your  advertising  copy — they  comprise  an  interested  audience. 
If  it’s  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  it  affects  them,  because  E&P  is  that  kind  of  a  publication,  on 
purpose. 

And  although  each  facet  of  E&P’s  readership  is  important  in  itself,  it’s  only  when  they  all  get 
together  (just  like  the  barbershop  quartet)  that  their  common  interest  in  newspapers  can  result 
in  (1)  sales,  (2)  revenue,  and  (3)  linage! 

That’s  why  we  think  that  the  great  community  of  interests  of  E&P  readers  is  important  to  you. 
Because  it  provides  that  industry-relations  showplace,  where  you  can  sell  all  parts  of  the  great 
audience  that’s  interested  in  newspapers.  And  the  results?  Just  H-A-R-M-O-N-Y.  For  newspapers, 
that  is.  At  tlie  cash  register,  where  it  counts! 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Suit*  1700,  1475  Broadway,  Now  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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KEEP  AHEAD 
WITH  INTERTYPE 


Why  do  INTERTYPE  HI-SPEED  Machines  give  you  MORE  PRODUCTION? 


BICAUSE . . . 

Intertype  Hi-Speed  machines  are  available  with  not  one,  Visilite  transparent  magazines,  the  lightest  made  by  any- 

not  two,  not  three,  but  up  to  four  magazines.  Do  you  real-  one,  provide  an  ‘‘at-a-glance’’  check  of  every  matrix  in 

ize  what  this  might  mean  next  year  or  in  the  near  future  if  every  channel.  This  allows  for  quick  inventory  and  instant 

you  wish  to  add  or  expand  beyond  the  one  or  two  maga-  location  and  removal  of  stuck  mats.  Visilite  magazines, 

zine  capacity  of  the  machines  you  initially  buy?  No  one  an  exclusive  Intertype  feature,  save  a  lot  of  time  in  high 

but  Intertype  can  give  you  this  flexibility  in  capacity.  speed  typesetting. 

Do  you  realize  the  importance  of  these  Intertype  Hi-Speed  features  in  TT5  operation  and  maintenance? 

Special  spaceband  guide  prevents  bonds  from  tipping  forword  Tight  line  stop  prevents  domoge  to  the  lost  motrix  when  o  line 

out  of  ossembly  elevotor.  is  overset.  Adjustoble  for  ony  meosure  from  5V2  to  30  picos  by 

Hydraulic  cushions  ossure  smooth  delivery,  tronsfer  ond  distri-  picos  ond  points. 

butor  shift  actions  even  at  top  operating  speed.  Loose  line  safety  automatically  stops  machine  and  operating 

Assembler  slide  brake  jogger,  adjustable  for  various  operot-  unit,  prevents  following  line  from  entering  delivery  slide,  which 

ing  speeds,  prevents  lost  matrix  in  line  from  leaning  and  thereby  permits  manual  adjustment  and  casting  of  loose  line,  thereby 

causing  o  stoppage.  eliminating  missing  lines  in  galley. 

Assembler  slide  safety  stops  assembly  of  matrices  when  on  3-pitch  distributor  screws,  exclusive  with  Intertype,  return 
overset  line  occurs,  prevents  mots  from  jamming  in  the  assembler.  matrices  to  the  magazine  faster.  This  increases  production. 

Intertype  Hi-Speed  machines  give  you  more  slugs  in  the  galley  at  the  end  of  the  shift 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  Boston 
In  Canada:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Company  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 


Intertype  ond  Visilite  ore  registered  trodemorks 


Set  In  Future  fomily 


r 


.ProofPress  PLANT  and  EQUIPMENT 

^  For  Testing - -s  e  c  t  i  o  n 

'stereo  Plate ^  How  Miami  Herald  Has 

A  proof  press  that  duplicates  ^  J  A  A  L  V*  ■ 

3-Goror  Engraving 


A  proof  press  that  duplicates 
the  printing  conditions  of  high¬ 
speed  newspaper  presses  has 
been  announced  oy  the  Cott¬ 
rell  Company,  Westerly,  R.  I., 
a  Harris-Seybold  subsidiary. 

The  first  of  the  new  presses 
will  be  installed  in  the  stereo¬ 
type  department  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  The  production  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Tribune  partici¬ 
pated  with  the  Cottrell  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  design  of  the  press. 

The  first  press  will  be  used 
for  proofing  both  black  and 
color  plates.  It  also  can  be  used 
in  other  precision  operations 
such  as  the  preparation  and 
treatment  of  matrices  for  press 
makeready,  and  for  testing  the 
suitability  of  inks,  papers  and 
color  arrangements.  It  is  a  ‘‘one 
revolution  and  stop”  machine 
that  delivers  a  proof  in  one 
and  one-half  seconds. 

‘‘Since  it  utilizes  the  same 
printing  technique  and  same 
cylinder  diameter  as  production 
presses,  the  new  press  delivers 
a  proof  that  is  genuine  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  printing  quality 
of  a  plate,”  according  to  S.  C. 
Saunders,  Cottrell  vicepresident 
for  sales.  “The  proof  is  made 
without  makeready  and  under 
conditions  which  exactly  simu¬ 
late  conditions  on  the  printing 
press.” 

Guide  for  Finishing 

One  of  the  ways  the  Tribune 
plans  to  use  the  new  press  is 
to  obtain  a  proof  of  a  stereo¬ 
type  casting  before  finishing 
the  plate,  so  that  the  proof  can 
be  used  as  a  gpiide  for  finishing. 
Another  use  will  be  to  spot  pos¬ 
sible  defects  in  the  pattern  and 
the  makeready  on  the  mat,  so 
that  corrections  can  be  made 
before  making  an  entire  set  of 
plates.  In  color  separation  jobs, 
the  Tribune  will  use  the  press 
to  obtain  proofs  to  be  used  as 
routing  guides,  and  to  check 
color  registration  between 
plates. 

The  press  is  designed  to  ac¬ 
commodate  newspaper  stereo¬ 
types.  It  has  been  built  as  low 
»s  practical  so  that  the  oper¬ 
ator  does  not  have  to  raise  the 
heavy  plates  much  higher  than 
his  waist  in  putting  them  on 
the  press.  It  occupies  a  floor 
space  of  58"  x  80"  and  weighs 
3,000  pounds. 


Stereo  proof  preu. 

Why  Buiek  Ad 
Was  a  Problem 

Chicago 

The  Buick  full-color  ad, 
released  last  Fall  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers,  was  cited 
at  the  ROP  Color  Conference 
as  an  example  of  what  can 
happen  when  color  mats  are 
not  in  proper  register. 

This  particular  ad  has 
been  held  up  to  the  motor 
industry  as  a  bad  example 
of  newspaper  ROP  color 
printing,  said  Vernon  Spi- 
taleri,  research  director  for 
the  Knight  Newspapers. 

“The  fault  was  in  the 
mats,”  he  said.  “They  could 
not  be  properly  registered. 
Newspapers  were  faced  with 
either  having  the  headline, 
the  car  illustration,  or  the 
little  people  at  ‘he  bottom  of 
the  ad  in  register.  It  was  not 
possible  to  get  all  three  ele¬ 
ments  in  register  with  the 
particular  set  of  mats  fur¬ 
nished  to  newspapers.” 

• 

4-Unit  Press  Will 
Provide  for  Color 

Norristown,  Pa. 
The  Norristown  Times 
Herald,  157-year-old  evening 
daily,  has  placed  an  order  with 
Goss  Printing  Press  Company 
of  Chicago  for  a  Headliner 
press. 

The  four-unit  Headliner,  with 
a  color  half-deck,  Goss  portable 
color  fountains  and  Goss  reels 
and  tensions,  will  increase  the 
paper’s  press  capacity  one-third, 
while  offering  full  ROP  color 
and  faster  production. 

• 

Press  for  Blade 

Toledo,  Ohio 
The  Toledo  Blade  has  an¬ 
nounced  purchase  of  a  new  Goss 
press  as  part  of  a  $1,500,000 
modernization  program.  Instal¬ 
lation  of  the  press  will  start 
Nov.  1  and  will  be  completed 
Feb.  1. 


How  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald  has  refined  its  three-color 
photoengraving  process,  elimi¬ 
nating  hand  work  and  making 
direct  printing  more  economical¬ 
ly  feasible,  was  explained  at  the 
recent  Newspaper  ROP  Color 
Conference  in  Chicago. 

Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  research 
director  of  the  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  stated  that,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  the  advantages  of  three 
colors  over  four  weighed  heavi¬ 
ly  in  favor  of  three  colors,  for 
both  editorial  and  advertising 
color. 

Tells  of  New  Process 

Discussing  the  three-color 
process,  he  explained  the  ad¬ 
vances  made  in  photoengraving, 
stating  in  part: 

“When  using  three-color  pro¬ 
cess  on  full  or  partial  pages,  the 
plates  can  be  molded,  cast, 
routed,  nickeled,  and  set  up  in 
the  pressroom  well  in  advance 
of  edition  time.  The  black  plate 
can  then  be  handled  virtually 
on  the  normal  black-and-white 
deadline  which  is  particularly 
imnortant  in  handling  food  copv, 
etc.  In  addition,  key  pag-s  such 
as  page  1  can  carry  full  color 
and  vet  maintain  necessary 
flexibility  for  editorial  make¬ 
overs  all  through  the  run  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  color.  To  ac¬ 
complish  this  same  degree  of 
flexibilitv  using  four-color  pro¬ 
cess  would  involve  expensive  ad¬ 
ditional  equipment  in  the  press¬ 
room  to  nermit  running  two 
separate  black  plates. 

Eliminate  Staging 

“Our  three-color  techniques 
have  been  developed  to  the  point 
wh“ -e  we  have  not  just  mini¬ 
mized  but  completelv  eliminated 
staging  and  re-etching.  This  is 
an  imooHant  quality  considera¬ 
tion  since  hand  work  of  this 
nature  is  attended  bv  loss  of 
detail  in  color,  particularly  in 
the  all-important  middle  tone 
ranges.  Since  hand  work  re¬ 
quiring  the  highest  order  of 
craft  skills  is  eliminated,  addi¬ 
tional  economies  can  be  effected 
and  time  saved.  Certainly,  as 
we  move  into  the  era  of  carry¬ 
ing  live  news  co’or,  time  lie- 


comes  a  highly  important  fac¬ 
tor. 

“Elimination  of  hand  work 
also  opens  the  way  toward  mak¬ 
ing  direct  printing  economically 
feasible  since  once  all  the  pre¬ 
liminary  work  has  been  ac¬ 
complished,  original  sets  of 
color  process  plates  can  be 
produced  every  two  minutes  via 
the  Dow  high-speed  etching  pro¬ 
cess.” 

“Summing  up,  this  latest  de¬ 
velopment  in  three-color  tech¬ 
niques,  represents  an  unusually 
happy  marriage  whereby  sig¬ 
nificant  quality  improvements 
are  accomplished  by  these  tech¬ 
nique  improvements  which  also 
permit  time  savings  and  cost 
reductions.” 

~  Three  Vs,  Four  Colors 

Thomas  D.  Hutchings,  Chi¬ 
cago  photoengraver,  in  discus¬ 
sing  the  importance  of  good 
photoengraving  in  the  making 
of  color  plates,  dealt  with  the 
relative  merits  of  three  color  re¬ 
production  as  against  the  use 
of  four  colors. 

Granting  this  is  a  contro¬ 
versial  subject,  Mr.  Hutchings 
said  that  as  the  use  of  color 
photoengraving  in  advertising 
became  widespread,  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  merchandise  was  too  de¬ 
manding  for  the  omission  of  a 
black  or  key  plate.  “A  black  im¬ 
pression  was  required  for  the 
text  matter,  anyway,  so  the  use 
of  four  colors  all  the  way 
through  became  customary,”  he 
.said. 

“If  nothing  else  had  required 
it,  four  color  wet  printing 
needed  black  to  give  emphasis, 
sharpness  and  shadow  value. 
Where  printing  may  allow  dry¬ 
ing  time  between  colors,  heavy 
values  can  be  left  in  the  engrav¬ 
ings  and  the  effect  of  black  and 
deep  shadows  can  be  attained 
by  overprinting  the  three  pri¬ 
maries. 

“It  certainly  seems  practical 
and  generally  the  consensus, 
that  these  same  precepts  apply 
to  the  reproduction  procedure  in 
R.O.P.  engravings.  The  cham¬ 
pions  of  three  colors  claim  you 
can  get  pretty  good  black  ef- 
(Contimied  on  next  page) 
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fects  by  overprinting  the  pri¬ 
maries  but  I  personally  nave 
seen  no  good  example  of  it.  And 
the  real  danger  lies  in  the  reg¬ 
ister  problem.  Unless  the 
newspaper  pressroom  gets  per¬ 
fect  register  in  the  so-called 
black  effect  areas  or  accents, 
you’ll  wind  up  with  yellow,  red 
and  blue  leaks  over  the  whole 
job. 

“One  cautionary  n.easure  that 
the  three  color  process  suggests 
is  that  regarding  screen  angles. 

Adding  the  fourth  color  did 
disturb  the  three  color  screen 
angle  pattern  which  lent  itself 
to  a  smooth  result,  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  color  combinations  in  the 
final  reproduction.  In  using  four 
screen  angles,  certain  color  com¬ 
binations  where  the  yellow  is 
strong  are  apt  to  develop  an 
unpleasant  pattern  which  ac¬ 
tually  dominates  the  color  val¬ 
ue.  In  many  cases  this  can  he 
avoided  by  the  elimination  of 
one  unnecessary  color  in  the 
affected  area  and  borrowing  its 
angle  for  the  yellow.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  can  he  set  up  and  deter¬ 
mined  during  the  conference 
period  preceding  the  start  of 
the  job. 

Point  for  3  Colors 
“I’ll  say  this  in  defense  of 
the  three  color  advocates.  Cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  their  theories  is  especially 
that  a  three  color  reproduction  any  blue 
can  never  muddy  up  in  the  except  in 
press  run.  In  that  respect  they  finitely  g 


WEB  CAUCUS  during  the  36th  convention  of  the  Internetionel  PrinK. 
ing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  North  America  recently  it 
Philadelphia  brought  together,  from  left:  T.  C.  McCallem,  Los  Angelet; 
Jack  Torrence,  Chicago,  the  union's  newspaper  vicepresident;  and 
Joseph  Dwyer,  New  York. 


Certainly  a  basic  rule  should  be  OO 

never  to  hold  black  and  blue  rl|  ST 

in  the  .same  area  unless  it  is 

imperative  to  the  reproduction  It 

of  that  particular  spot.  Perhaps  Ou2l1~n*wlZ6rS 

the  art  suggests  a  tinge  of  blue 

in  the  area,  hut  actually  the  AcCItfllOfl 

ultimate  result  would  not  suf- 

fer  if  the  blue  were  dropped 

out.  This  is  an  example  where  Assignment  of  the  first  20 
the  engraver  and  the  agency  production  units  of  the  Fah'- 
production  man  should  get  to-  child  Scan-A-Sizer  has  been  an- 
gether  and  decide  on  the  prac-  nounced  by  Fairchild  Graphic 
tical  solution.  Equipment,  Inc. 

“Naturally,  no  hard  and  fast  The  Scan-A-Sizer,  now  mof- 
rules  can  be  set  down  for  art  ing  off  the  production  line,  is  an 
reproduction.  But  with  experi-  electronic  engraving  machine 
ence,  analytic  judgment  and  the  that  has  the  ability  to  enlarge 


frequent,  regular 
service  calls 
no  matter 
where  you  are 


Years  ago  Imperial  origi¬ 
nated  the  first  type  metal 
servicing  plan  whereby  cus¬ 
tomer's  type  metal  would  be 
serviced  regularly  and  its  in¬ 
gredients  kept  continuously 
in  working  balance.  Today, 
the  successful  operation  of 
Imperial's  servicing  plan  still 
calls  for  frequent,  regular 
visits  by  trained  type  metal 
service  men.  These  field 
men  call  to  thoroughly  check 
your  metal  handling  so  that 
no  loss  of  production  can  be 
traced  to  your  type  metal. 

Dependable,  trained  plant 
visitation  service  Is  another 
of  the  "extra  advantages" 
In  Imperiallzing  your  plant. 


NtOOUCnON  PROOUCTS  K>R 
TMf  ORAPHIC  ARTS 


CoT&Ml 


these  two  inks  can  produce  a  Kan.;  Owensboro^  Publishing 
sickly  olive  green  cast  where  it  Owensboro,  Ky,;  Lindsay 

is  apt  to  he  most  undesirable.”  Newspapers,  Sarasota,  Ha, 

Roll  Press,  Denver,  Colo.;  Ritt- 
*  man  Publications,  Rittman, 

rk#.n#.Ae  o  ^hio;  Merlin  Publishing  Co, 

Changes  to  9  Point  Montreal;  Enid  Publishing Com- 
The  Warsaw  (Ind.)  Times-  pany,  Enid,  Okla.;  DaUp  Rt- 

Union  has  changed  to  9-point  cord.  Long  Branch,  N.  J.  and 

Linotype  Corona.  It  had  pre-  the  State  Journal,  Lansing, 
viously  used  an  8-point  face.  Mich. 
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TYPE  METAL  CO 


CARLSON  HI-IO  NEWSPAPER  CHASE 
CARLSON  SHEU  PLATE  FINISHER 

Sold  by  the  finest 
representatives  in  the . 
newspaper  field. 

UN  FRANKUN  BUILMNO 
MINNEAPOUS  IS,  MINNESOTA 


CHICAGO  50 


NEW  YORK  7 


PHILADELPHIA  34 


I 
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Plant  •  Equipment 

Electronic 

Type-Size 

Computer 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

“Cybergraph”,  an  electronic 
instrument,  which  determines 
almost  instantly  type  sizes  to 
fit  a  given  space,  will  be  mar¬ 
keted  by  a  new  corporation. 

With  a  day’s  practice,  its  in¬ 
ventor  claims,  an  apprentice 
printer  can  do  the  work  of  a 
mark-up  man  with  years  of  ex¬ 
perience.  The  inventor  is  Emer¬ 
son  Nye,  a  printer  employed  by 
Newspaper  Printing  Corp., 
agent  for  Tulsa’s  two  daily 
newspapers. 

NPC  has  several  of  the  in¬ 
struments  in  use  and  a  total  of 
10  have  been  manufactured. 
Mass  manufacture  will  be 
started  and  the  instruments  will 
be  rented  and  serviced  by  the 
Cybergraph  Corp. 

The  instrument  has  four 
dials,  three  of  which  are  set 
with  known  information.  The 
“electronic  brain”  computes  the 


answer  for  the  fourth  dial  when 
three  factors  are  known. 

The  four  factors  are  the  num¬ 
ber  of  characters  in  a  line,  the 
length  of  the  line  in  picas,  the 
face  or  style  of  the  type  and 
the  size.  The  latter  is  the  factor 
most  often  sought  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  Mr.  Nye  says. 

The  machine  will  work  a  va¬ 
riety  of  other  composing  room 
problems,  including  the  number 
of  lines  a  certain  story  or  manu¬ 
script  will  require. 

It  also  computes  ratio  and 
proportion  problems  including 
the  degree  of  shrinkage  in  type 
which  has  been  formed  from  a 
page  mat. 

Orel  Harper,  superintendent 
of  NPC’s  composing  room,  says 
the  machine  is  of  great  value 
when  a  glut  of  ad  copy  must 
be  marked  up,  as  he  can  take 
an  inexperienced  man  and  put 
him  on  mark-up. 

The  new  corporation  has  an 
authorized  capital  stock  of  $50,- 
000.  Nye  is  president;  J.  H. 
Robertson,  president  of  Tulsa 
Service  Laboratories,  first  vice 
president  and  Carl  P.  Flynn, 
advertising  manager  of  NPC, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of 
sales.  Merry  Robertson  is  sec- 
retai'y-treasurer  and  I.  W.  Gar¬ 
rett,  assistant  treasurer. 


ACME  S,*;:  ETCHING  ■«  StTTtR 


The  Acme  One-Bite  Etcher  etches 
halftones  to  a  depth  of  .006",  line 
and  combination  to  .040".  Side 
walls  are  automatically  coated  with 
a  resist  to  prevent  undercutting. 


ACME  ss;  ETCHIMO  .s  fR$TRR 


The  Acme  One-Bite  Etcher  etches 
halftones  in  just  5  minutes;  line 
and  combination — from  negative  to 
finished  plate  —  in  15-20  minutes. 


The  Acme  One-Bite  Etcher  elimi¬ 
nates  costly,  time-consuming  4-way 
powdering,  heating  and  cooling. 
The  plate  is  made  in  one  operation. 
Routing  is  eliminated  or  greatly 
minimized. 

it  WORKS  UKB  TKiS 

The  negative  is  printed  on  an  Acme  Z-M  (Zinc- 
coated  magnesium)  plate  in  the  conventional 
manner.  Unexposed  zinc  is  removed  in  two  min¬ 
utes  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  prepared  plate 
is  then  fastened  to  the  lid  of  the  Acme  One-Bite 
Etcher.  Five  to  twenty  minutes  later  the  com¬ 
pleted  plate  is  removed  ready  to  be  cleaned,  dried 
and  used.  That’s  all  there  is  to  it. 

ACME  TELECTRONIX 
1^1 


ACME  ETCHING  »  CHtRRtR 


DIVISION  OF 


SERVICE.  INC. 


1200  West  Third  Street  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 

The  plate  for  this  ad  was  produced  on  the  Acme  One-Bite  Etcher. 


Offset  Control 

A  compact,  speedy  device  for 
making  offset  plates  by  means 
of  electronic-eye  control.  One 
enclosed  unit  houses  etched 
circuit,  photoelectric  cell,  sealed 
high-speed  mercury  arc  lamp 
and  reflector,  and  vacuum  print¬ 
ing  frame. 

*  *  ♦ 

Separation  Camera 

An  inexpensive,  small  camera 
for  the  production  of  line,  half¬ 
tone  and  color  separation  nega¬ 
tives.  The  camera  is  48"  high 
and  63"  wide.  It  covers  11x17 
copy  at  the  same  .size  and  can 
enlarge  three  times  or  reduce  to 
1/3.  Sizing  and  focusing  are 
automatic. 

*  *  » 

Lettering 

A  low-cost  lettering  service 
is  the  “Clip  Book  of  Lettering.” 
Every  month,  two  new  faces 
are  added.  Each  alphabet  is 
printed  in  an  8-page  set,  each 
page  measuring  8%  x  11.  The 
characters  of  the  alphabet  are 
printed  both  as  individual  let¬ 
ters  and  as  parts  of  much-u.sed 
words  and  syllables. 

*  ♦  * 

Photo  Copies 

An  automatic  photo  copy 
machine  is  completely  self-con¬ 
tained  and  does  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  operations,  such  as  expos¬ 
ure  and  processing  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  dry  photo  copies  at  the 
rate  of  90  per  hour,  9%  inches 
in  width  by  any  length.  Makes 
1-side  or  2-sided  copies. 

•  *  • 

For  Shell  Plates 

Shell  plate  finisher  outlines 
irregular  edges  and  makes  in¬ 
side  mortises  with  a  burr-free, 
vertical  edge  on  flat  casts  and 
plastic  plates.  Work  is  placed 
face  up  and  the  cutting  tool 
b.ought  through  the  plate  from 
below.  A  locating  pin,  above 
the  plate,  shows  the  operator 
where  specially  designed  cut¬ 
ting  tool,  revolving  at  22,000 
rpm.  will  come  through  the 
plate. 

*  *  * 

Precision  Base 

Monomelt’s  “Double  M”  mag¬ 
nesium  newspaper  base  and 
“Double  M”  light  metal  furni¬ 
ture  is  now  being  finished  to 
plus  or  minus  .001"  in  height 
and  .0025"  in  length  and  width. 
{NOTE:  The  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Library  tvill  be  glad  to 
furnish  additional  information 
on  these  devices,  free  on  re¬ 
quest.) 


‘Monophoto’ 
Machine  in 
Production 

The  new  Lanston  photogn- 
phic  typesetting  machine  is  now 
in  pr^uction. 

“Monophoto”  operates  under 
the  control  of  a  perforated  pa. 
per  ribbon  produced  on  a  regu¬ 
lation  Monotype  keyboard. 
Monotype-equipped  plants  cm 
use  the  same  keyboard  machine! 
which  they  now  have,  withont 
attachments  of  any  sort. 

Instead  of  producing  col¬ 
umns  of  single  type  from  molten 
metal,  “Monophoto”  produces 
exposed  photographic  film  in 
lines  of  correct  composition 
ready  for  developing.  “Mono¬ 
photo”  operates  automatically, 
controlled  entirely  by  the  rib¬ 
bon. 

Type  sizes  may  be  varied  b^  I 
tween  6  point  and  24  point- 
even  fractional  sizes  can  be  ob-  I 
tained,  if  desired — by  enlarging 
or  reducing  the  photographic 
image.  The  film  may  be  quickly 
developed  as  a  positive  or  i 
negative.  If  coirections  arc 
necessary,  they  may  be  made 
by  stripping  corrected  lines  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  film  itself. 

• 

Rock  Island  Argus 
Remodeling  Begins 

A  million  dollar  program  of 
remodeling  and  improvement  is 
under  way  at  the  Rock  Island  i 
(Ill.)  Argus. 

Ben  H.  Potter,  editor  and  co- 
publisher  of  the  Argus,  said 
completion  of  the  project  is 
scheduled  for  next  Summer. 

A  major  feature  of  the  re¬ 
modeling  work  will  be  the  con¬ 
struction  of  an  addition  to  a 
custom-built  Hoe  press  with  80- 
page  capacity.  It  will  replace 
a  Duplex  used  since  1925.  Oon- 
struction  and  improvements  to 
the  building  will  cost  $450,000, 
according  to  Mr.  Potter.  The 
entire  plant  is  to  be  air  con¬ 
ditioned. 

$-a-Year  Man 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Frank  E.  Newton,  assistant 
foreman  in  Hartford  Tima 
stereotype  department,  received 
a  gift  of  a  silver  dollar  for  each 
of  63  years  he  has  been  with 
the  paper.  Publisher  David  R- 
Daniel,  and  Production  Man¬ 
ager,  Joseph  L.  Woods  partici¬ 
pated  in  shop  ceremony. 
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Titusville  Herald's  new  building. 


Plant  •  iquipment 

From  Rags 
To  Riches 
In  24  Hours 

Titusville,  Pa. 

From  rags  to  riches  in  24 
hours — that’s  the  way  members 
of  the  Titusville  Herald  staff 
felt  when  they  moved  into  their 
new  building  the  weekend  of 
Sept.  16. 

■They  went  from  a  three-story 
antiquated  building  which  had 
housed  the  newspaper’s  opera¬ 
tions  for  84  years,  to  a  slick, 
one-story  air-conditioned  struc¬ 
ture. 

The  newspaper’s  investment, 
including  some  new  equipment 
and  moving  expenses,  is  ap¬ 
proximately  $25,000.  Publishers 
are  E.  T.  Stevenson  and  his 
sons,  James  B.  and  William 
D.  Stevenson. 

The  new  plant  emphasizes 
“open  space,”  with  only  three 
private  offices  for  officials.  The 
business  office,  advertising  de¬ 
partment  and  newsroom  is  one 
large  open  space  separated  only 
by  counters  and  railings. 

In  the  old  building  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  was  up 
two  flights  of  stairs,  on  the 
third  floor.  The  newsroom  and  | 
composing  room  were  on  the  I 
second  floor.  Business  office  and 
job  printing  department  oc¬ 
cupied  the  ground  floor,  and 
the  press  was  in  the  basement. 

Moving  of  equipment  from ! 
the  old  to  the  new  buildings  was 
spread  out  over  several  weeks. , 
First  the  press  was  taken  out 
and  reconditioned,  and  for  a ' 
week  the  Herald  was  printed  at 
the  Warrev  (Pa.)  Times-Mir- 
ror. 

The  new  building  contains 
approximately  12,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space,  which  is  ^ 
more  than  twice  the  area  of  I 
the  old  one.  All  office  ceilings  I 
are  acoustic.  i 

Composing  room  and  job  i 
printing  department  occupy  a ; 
common  space.  The  job  depart- ' 
ment  operates  in  the  daytime 
only. 

The  office  equipment  is  al- 1 
most  entirely  new,  and  quite  a  ; 
bit  of  new  equipment  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  composing  and 
stereotype  departments.  The  I 
press  is  the  same  as  used  in  the  I 
old  building.  | 

Robert  W,  Dickerson,  Cleve-  j 
j*nd  architect  who  specializes ' 
in  newspaper  buildings,  drew 
the  plans. 


In  the  interest  of  future  ex¬ 
pansion,  the  Herald  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  lot  next  to  the  plant. 

The  move  has  been  only  the 
fourth  in  the  Herald’s  91  years. 
The  building  in  which  it  was 
housed  for  84  years  was  built 
expressly  for  a  newspaper — as 
published  in  1882. 


In  Intertype  Post 

William  F.  Haggerty  has 
been  named  head  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Department  of  In¬ 
tertype  Corporation.  He  joined 
Intertype  five  years  ago  as  the 
first  Fotosetter  field  representa- 
‘  ive. 


Expansion  Plan 
For  Albuquerque 

Albuquerque,  N.M. 

Journal  Publishing  Company 
has  bought  a  large  tract  of 
land  to  permit  expansion  of 
the  Journal-Tribune  newspaper 
plant  and  enlargement  of  park¬ 
ing  facilities.  The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  by  Thompson 
Lang,  president  of  the  Journal 
Publishing  Company. 

The  Albuquerque  Tribune  is 
a  Scripps- Howard  newspaper, 
and  the  Albuquerque  Journal 
is  independently  owned. 

Plant  expansion,  scheduled  to 
begin  next  year,  will  include 
the  erection  of  a  two-story  ad¬ 
dition  adjoining  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  present  building. 


I)  Tempo  Blatk  Condensed  Italie 
i>  Record  Gothic  Condensed 

[>  Tempo  BImk  Ifatte 

^ncteig  ®cxt 

[>  Record  Gothic  Extra  Condensed 


Some  recently  produced 

LUDLOW  TYPilFACIiS 

for  the  Newspaper  Industry 


i>  Condensed  Gothic  No.  2 

1^  iScripi 

i>  Tempo  Black 


Ext. 


% 


The  attractive  modern  Ludlow  typefaces  shown  on  this  page  are  some 
late  additions  to  the  ever-expanding  program  of  design  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  Ludlow  typeface  matrices.  This  is  evidence  of  the  growing 
popularity  of  Ludlow  typefaces  among  producers  and  users  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  It  is  also  one  more  reason  for  your  serious  study 
of  the  Ludlow  system  of  display  composition. 


Ludlow  Typogroph  Company  2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14 
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IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Chuo^e  8.  Illinois 


i  assistant  mechanical  superin- 

I  "  ’>#  tendent  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 

^  1  fferald.  Harry  C.  Fry  describes 

r  it,  as  follows,  in  the  Amcnean 

IHb  Pfeasman: 

|w  Formerly  a  kicker  was  set 
either  a  count  of  2.')  on  a 
collect  run  or  papers  on  a 
1'iiis  was 

satisfactory  when  a  bi^  paper 
^as  48  pages,  but  when  96 
KBlIBHIlIHR^^^HHK^’IBiHHIli  padres  or  more  are  being  run, 
IDED  FROM  CEILING  support  two-inch  copper  mailers  find  it  inconvenient  to 
de  curves  from  ink  storage  tanks  of  Spartan  Print-  handle  25  or  50  papers  in  a  lift 
Co.  Large  rectangular  tank  at  left  has  50,000-  Goss  Printing  Press  Company 
icity.  Newsprint  rolls  stand  in  tiers  at  right.  devised  for  the  Herald  a  kicker 

t  requires  with  ink  tank  trucks,  called  for  15,  20  and  25  papers  col- 

Hoe  press  “ink  filling  lines”,  to  50,000-  lect,  and  30,  40  and  .50  papers 

f  one  mill-  gallon  ink  storage  tanks  inside  straight,  but  changing  these 
magazines  the  building.  various  counts  necessitated 

;ss  &  Bar-  According  to  Mr.  Chase,  four  stopping  the  press,  putting  it 
o  run  off  main  lines  of  two-inch  copper  on  the  inark,  loosening  a  wing 
ional  four-  tube  are  swung  from  the  ceiling  holding  a 

room-over  and  bar  attached  to  a  gear,  moving 
back-for  four-color  ink  runs  \  to  mesh  with  one  of 

and  supply  to  the  main  presses.  accordmg  to 

—red  yellow  blue  desired  and 

■requi’res  150  feet  of  then  locking  the  gear  in  place¬ 
tubing  each  wav,  or  300  feet  ®  Vt*"®  consuming  operation, 
for  each  color  line,  a  total  of  *  Company  devised  i 

papers  to  replace  steel  and  i^200  feet  of  copper  tubing  in  similar  kicker. 

this  one  installation.  The  Herald,  using  different 

.  .  .  ,  counts  on  different  editions  on 

f  Saturday  nighte  for  the  Soa- 

hsher  to  adopt  copper  tubing  .  '  started  Lee  Gaah 

for  color  ink  runs,  it  is  sug-  ^  «wu  i-i  >4^ 

a.  j  a.u  a.  a.1.  -I-  thinking,  “Why  couldnt  this 

gested  that  the  ceilings  upon  electricallv’”  After 

which  the  tubing  is  installed  be  ^  electrically.  Alter 

high  enough  to  provide  for  a 
°  ..  .  j  a.  au  Ta  toms  of  kickers,  he  came  up 

gravity  feed  to  the  presses.  It  -  .  .  . .  electrically 

it  also  suggested  that  round  ^ ®  f"  e‘«:tricaiij 

storage  tanks  be  installed  in  ^ 

supply  preference  to  square  tanks,  al-  “1® 

soil  lines,  compressed  air  though  cone-bottom  tanks  are  y®®^J 


Jr.,  president  of  World  Color  ion  colored  co 
Press,  newspaper  production  ex-  per  day,  and  fo' 
ecutives  have  shown  considerable  ker  color  pres: 
interest  in  Spartan’s  operation,  the  covers.  (An 
One  of  New  York’s  major  dai-  unit  offset  pres 
lies  recently  sent  a  representa-  by  George  Hai 
tive  to  study  World  Color  Vernon,  N.  Y.) 

Press’s  use  of  copper  tube  for  “Only  in  the  last  decade,”  Mr.  Each  color 
color  ink  feeds.  Chase  told  E&P,  “has  copper  and  black— 

One  mid  -  west  newspaper,  tube  been  used  in  the  ink  lines 
contemplating  the  construction  of  the  larger  metropolitan  news- 
of  a  new  plant  and  office,  has  papers  to  replace  steel  and 
had  a  representative  touring  brass  pipe  for  color  ink  print- 
the  World  Color  Press  plants,  in?-” 

Result:  copper  tubing  will  be  To  substantiate  his  belief  in 
used  throughout  the  new  plant  the  superiority  of  copper  tubing 
including  its  rotogravure  plant,  for  ink  lines,  Mr.  Chase  re- 
Chief  of  engineering  and  re-  ferred  to  the  every-day  use  of 
search  of  the  Sparta  plant  is  the  tubing  in  his  own  plant  in 
Lewis  J.  Chase  who  has  spent  Sparta, 
most  of  his  life  in  metropolitan  Copper  for  all  Lines 

newspaper  mechanical  depart-  For  here  copper  tube  is  used 
ments,  including  20  years  as  throughout  in  water 
superintendent  of  the  mechani-  lines,  s  ” 

cal  department  of  the  St.  Louis  lines  used  for  ink  agitation,  held  "best. 

(Mo.)  Star.Timea.  and  for  making  connections 

a  number  of  reasons,”  Mr. 
Chase  said.  “Not  only  is  it 
lighter  and  smoother  than  other 
metals,  but  its  rifle-barrel 
smoothness  of  interior  is  im¬ 
portant  in  the  easy  flow  of  the 
colored  inks. 

“Joining  of  the  tubing  with 
solder  fittings  is  another  advan¬ 
tage,  since  such  a  joint  offers 
less  resistance  in  the  agitation 
of  the  inks  in  their  flow. 


The  sensational  NEW  IDEAL  DX  ^ 
roller  produces  the  finest  quality  news 
printing  —  by  design. 

They  last  longer  between  regrinds 
than  any  other  rollers. 


They  improve  the  safety  of  your 
pressroom  by  their  flame-resistance. 
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normal  pressroom  operation,  he  angled  as  in  any  color  reproduc-  Nowsroom  TrOQt 
added.  tion  set. 

“A  system  of  photographic  “Other  than  this,  the  en-  Bakexsfield,  Calif, 

correction  was  developed  which  graver’s  only  job  is  to  produce  xhe  Bakersfield  Californian 
relieved  the  engraver  of  much  the  finest  possible  set  of  stand-  management  has  treated  its 
of  the  time-consuming  hand  cor-  ardized  screen  negatives.  The  editorial  department  to  a  com- 
rection  found  necessary  in  the  plate  making  again  is  perfectly  plete  “new  look.”  Modem  office 
convention  photoengraving  pro-  standardized,  and  the  aim  is  to  equipment  is  in  soft  sage  green 
cess.  produce  the  best  set  of  plates  an<j  there  is  ample  work  space 

“In  practice,  the  photographic  with  a  minimum  of  hand  work,  plug  filing  cabinets, 
department  produces  continuous  Advantages  • 

tone  positives,  in  a  matter  of 

minutes,  which  include  all  the  “Because  all  color  correction 

corrections  necessary.  The  en-  was  photographically  built  into  Homcr  RotirOS 
graving  department  produces  ti'®  original  copy,  the  need  for 

screen  negatives  by  the  standard  extensive  color  refinement  by  MUNCIE,  Ind. 

technique,  with  two  changes  staging  and  local  etching  is  Frank  T.  Horner  retired 

from  black  and  white  procedure,  eliminated,”  he  explained.  Sept.  29  as  superintendent  of 

“A  standardized  differential  Use  of  the  color  analyst  en-  the  pressroom  of  the  Muneie 
flash  is  given  to  create  a  shal-  ables  elimination  of  the  time-  star  and  Mancie  Evening  Press, 
low  dot  structure  which  ex-  consuming  proving  press.  Dr.  „  ,  , 

perience  has  shown  will  pro-  Curtis  added.  This  enables  the  been  a  pressman  51 

duce  a  black  shadow  on  the  operator  to  prove  color  visually  years,  starting  as  an  apprentice 
printed  page.  The  screen  is  from  black  &  white  copy.  on  the  Muneie  Star  in  1905. 


Plant  •  equipment 


Louie  Linecasier  says: 

“THE  SELECTRO-MATIC 
^  QUADDER  AUTOMATICALLY 
_  QUADS  SHORT  LINESI" 


Dr.  Curtis  introduced  his 
one-shot  camera  in  1939  and 
today  this  has  been  improved 
to  a  point  where  his  organiza¬ 
tion  can  provide  a  camera  us 
able  at  exposure  speeds  of  ASA 
200.  This  is  a  speed  black  and  : 
white  could  not  reach  a  few 
years  ago,  he  reported. 

“We  can  give  a  photographer 
a  color  camera  so  small  and 
light  he  can  carry  it  on  a  strap 
around  his  neck,  yet  so  strong 
and  rigid  it  can  be  used  under 
any  climactic  conditions,  will 
withstand  travel  as  well  as  any 
high  grade  black  and  white 
camera  and,  short  of  physical 
damage,  will  maintain  register 
and  balance  for  years.” 

This  camera  uses  black  and 
white  film  and  black  and  white 
developers  and  “is  our  answer ' 
to  our  quest  for  fast  photo¬ 
graphy — both  from  sj)eed  of  ex- 1 
posure  to  speed  of  processing,” 
he  advised. 

“Using  this  color  camera  we 
can  have  a  set  of  prints  ready 
for  an  engraver  in  as  little  as 
46  minutes.  Using  color  film, 
the  time  will  be  two  hours,  32 
minutes,”  he  declared. 

3-Color  Process 

The  three-color  process  en¬ 
ables  page  replating  as  many 
times  as  necessary.  This  method 
provides  the  best  possible  color 
in  the  shortest  elapsed  time  and 
with  the  least  disruption  of  i 
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The  normal  position  for  the  Selectro-Matic  selector 
is  "left  flush”.  All  full  lines  will  automatically 
justify,  but  all  short  lines  will  flush  left.  This  is  of 
particular  value  in  setting  straight  matter 
and  especially  in  book  work  where  long  measures 
are  used  and  the  widow  line  may  be  only  one 
or  two  words  in  length.  The  operator  is  relieved  of 
setting  quads  to  fill  up  the  white  space.  An 
exclusive  advantage  of  the  STAR  Quadder 
is  that  this  feature  is  extended,  also,  to  the  other 
quadding  positions... center  and  right  flush. 

For  instance,  in  centering  or  flushing  a  list  of  names 
for  imprints,  etc.,  the  appropriate  button  is 
selected  and  left  in  position  until  the  job  is 
completed.  Any  full  line,  set  in  between  this  copy, 
will  automatically  justify.  Because  short  lines 
quad  automatically,  this  device  prevents  hairlines 
caused  by  a  “loose  line  artist”  at  the  keyboard. 


This  brochure  with 
complete  details 
is  available. 

Write  for  your 
copy  today! 
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Plant  •  Equipment 

New  Product 
Certification 
Is  Advocated 

Lo8  Angeles 

Newspaper  industry  develop¬ 
ment  of  laboratory  research 
into  all  mechanical  equipment 
is  urged  by  Alfred  Tennyson, 
Los  Angeles  Times.  He  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Pacific 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence. 

Such  engineering  and  re¬ 
search  might  well  become  the 
principal  activity  of  the  AN  PA 
Mechanical  Department,  Mr. 
Tennyson  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Need  for  thorough  en¬ 
gineering  of  new  products  has 
increased  rapidly  over  the  past 
few  years,  he  observed. 

Mr.  Tennyson  pointed  out  for 
example,  that  research  could 
.-^peed  development  of  possibili¬ 
ties  in  the  cold  type  process. 

Such  research  would  be  of 
great  value  if  “certificates  of 
approval”  and  certified  reports 
of  the  performance  of  any  new 
pi  oduct  could  be  provided  under 
the  ANPA  Mechanical  Bureau’s 
jurisdiction,  he  said. 

These  would  provide  produc¬ 
tion  chiefs  with  a  knowledge 
of  exactly  how  new  equipment 
fits  the  needs  of  their  shops  and 
would  also  act  as  an  assurance 
in  ordering  new  equipment,  it 
was  submitted. 

Mechanical  conferences  yield 
reports  and  demonstrations 
which  are  of  great  value,  but 
more  specifics  are  to  be  desired, 
Mr.  Tennyson  said.  In-plant  use 
will  still  be  needed  to  prove 
uses  and  to  iron  out  “bugs,” 
but  research  leport.s  would  ex¬ 
pedite  trials  and  give  a  go  sig¬ 
nal  to  major  developments,  he 
believes. 


J^esults  I 


Satisfactory  results  cannot  be 
had  if  Chases  are  time-consum- 
inar  in  the  lock-up,  due  to  warp¬ 
ing,  worn  screws  and  screw 
slots.  Without  realizing  it,  you 
may  be  losing  both  time  and 
money.  Extra-filler  pieces  are 
an  aggravation.  There  are 
numerous  Chase  faults.  Why  not 
replace  the  guilty  ones  in  YOUR 
shopT 

Write  us  for  cooperative  advice. 
Chases  available  at  all  reputable 
Dealers. 

nmERicnn  steei 
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Big  Gains  Spur  I 
Building  Plan  I 

Redwood  City,  Calif  I 
The  Redwood  City  Trihutu  I 
will  build  a  new  plant  to  met:  | 
needs  which  have  outgrown  the 
structure  erected  24  years  ago 
reports  Ray  L.  Spangler,  pub. 
lisher. 

The  Tribune,  a  unit  of  Pen 
insula  Newspapers  Inc.,  hopes 
to  have  the  new  building  open 
next  May  1,  its  34th  birthday 
A  landscaped  structure  provid¬ 
ing  27,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space  is  planned.  The  new  con 
Crete  and  stone  structure  will  a 
be  located  on  a  site  that  wii:  | 
provide  50,000  square  feet  for 
auto  parking  facilities. 

A  tripled  number  of  employes 
a  five-fold  gain  in  circulation 
and  greatly  expanded  newspa 
pers  have  resulted  from  the  24  , 
years  in  the  present  building  | 
Separate  display  and  circula 
tion  offices  have  been  opened  in 
the  move  to  pace  demands. 
"Gee,  Mr.  Snodgrass  .  .  .  have  you  ever  noticed  how  things  always  The  new  building  will  in- 
seem  to  go  haywire  at  deadline  time?"  elude  an  engraving  plant,  lunch 

- - -  room  and  patio  and  a  front  of 

6th  Press  Makes  Seattle  Times  Using  “sit-down”  counters 

4-Color  Possible  24  Press  Units  * 

Lincoln,  Neb.  Seattle,  Wash.  Booklet  Deals  With 


Mechanical  Man 


.Journal-Star  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  has  expanded  its  press 
capacity  to  four-color  printing 
on  its  news  presses  with  the 
addition  of  a  sixth  unit.  The 
first  ROP  four-color  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  news  sections  was 
printed  Sept.  23  in  the  Sunday 
Journal  and  Star. 

Previously,  four-color  adver¬ 
tisements  could  be  handled  only 
on  the  color  comic  presses  of 
the  Journal-Star  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  as  part  of  a  separate 
printing  in  the  comic  sections. 

The  present  six  press  units, 
which  today  would  require  more 
than  $500,000  to  replace,  are 
Goss  heavy-duty,  double-width 
presses  acquired  from  the  New 
York  Daily  News.  Erection  of 
the  sixth  unit,  which  cost  more 
than  $.31,000,  required  six 
weeks. 


Foreman  Retires 

Gree.n  Bay.  Wis. 

Orbie  DeCormer,  pressroom 
foreman  of  the  Green  Bay 
Prtss-Gazette,  has  retired 
after  42  years  of  continuous 
service.  He  came  to  the  old 
drirn  Buy  Free  Press  when  it 
was  established  in  April,  1!I14. 
and  liecame  foreman  in  June, 
11*1.5,  when  the  I' roe  Press  and 
the  Gazette  were  consolidated. 


Completing  a  $1,200,000  press 
room  expansion  program,  the 
Seattle  Times  on  Sept.  24 
placed  in  operation  its  new  Goss 
Headliner  press  units. 

The  expansion  consisted 
first  of  extending  the  south 
press  line  from  eight  to  12  units 
with  two  folders  between.  This 
first  phase  was  completed  last 
Spring.  Then  the  north  press 
line  was  expanded  from  eight 
to  12  units  by  the  addition  of  a 
new  folder  and  four  new  Head¬ 
liner  units. 

This  gives  the  Times  24  press 
units  for  daily  and  Sunday 
operation. 

Both  press  lines  are  complete 
with  superimposed  color  cylin¬ 
ders  and  other  color  equipment. 

Son  Has  Father 
As  His  Assistant 

Danbury,  Conn. 
Thomas  E.  Purcell  has 
been  named  composing  room 
foreman  of  the  Danbury 
News-Times,  succeeding  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Stevens,  who  has  re¬ 
linquished  the  post,  but  will 
remain  with  the  mechanical 
department. 

Mr.  Purcell’s  father,  James 
L.  Purcell,  Sr.,  is  assistant 
composing  room  foreman, 
and  will  continue  in  that 
capacity. 


ROP  Color  Methods 

“Thoughts  on  ROP  Color," 
provided  in  a  brochure  prepared 
by  the  Goss  Printing  Press  Co., 
contain  many  helpful  ideas  for 
newspapers  embarking  on  color 
printing  for  the  first  time.  The 
booklet  was  distributed  at  the 
recent  Newspaper  ROP  Color 
Conference  in  Chicago. 

The  original  draft  was  pre 
pared  by  Herbert  E.  Langen- 
dorff,  then  advertising  manager 
and  now  director  of  public  re 
lations  for  the  Goss  Co. 

The  material  was  first  used 
for  a  color  clinic  conducted  by 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Prttt. 

The  revised  material,  now  in 
booklet  form,  represents  further 
elaborations  by  Mr.  Langen 
dorff  in  collaboration  with  Ed 
ward  L.  Kieffer,  president 
Kieffer-Nolde  Engraving  Ca 
Chicago,  and  Arthur  J.  Schillei 
general  superintendent  of  Kief¬ 
fer-Nolde,  color  engravers. 


Looking  Ahead 

Harris-Seybold  Company  has 
named  Thomas  H.  Johnson  to 
the  new  post  of  chief  develop¬ 
ment  engineer  for  web  offset 
presses.  He  will  be  located  at 
the  Cottrell  Company’s  mam 
plant  in  Westerly,  R.  I.  Cottrell 
is  a  subsidiary  of  Harris-Sey¬ 
bold. 
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How  is  your  ‘^Sales- Quotient 

in  Pennsylvania  s  No.  3  Xitf’? 


rHas  anyone  ever  taken  your  “sales-quotient”?  You  might  be 
surprised  at  the  wide  gulf  between  actual  and  potential  cus 
tomers.  This  is  especially  true  in  Pennsylvania  if  you  haven’t 
been  keeping  up  with  its  third  largest  metropolis.  Pennsylvania 
doesn’t  end  at  the  city  limits  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh, 
you  know.  The  third  largest  market  in  this  wealthy  and  popu¬ 
lous  State  is  made  up  of  the  composite  potential  of  the  14 
cities  signing  off  this  ad.  Each  one  is  a  key  trading  center  or 
important  secondary  market  .  .  .  together  they  round-up  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  population,  income,  buying  power  of  the 
whole  Commonwealth.  And  you  need  only  one  media  cam¬ 
paign  to  capture  50'/  of  the  families  in  this  potent  trading 
area  .  .  .  because  a  quarter-million  of  these  customers  read 
and  react  to  the  advertising  in  their  own  hometown  newspa¬ 
pers.  Try  these  enterprising  local  papers  to  make  your  “sales- 
quotient”  sparkle  in  Pennsylvania’s  No.  3  “City.” 


Sell  Pennsylvania's  No.  3  **City**  with  these  newspapers: 

BEAVEK  FALLS  NEWS-TRIBUNE  (B>  •  CHAMBEBSBURG  PUBUC 

OPINION  <E)  *  COATESVILLE  RECORD  (B)  •  CONNELLSVILLE 

COURIER  (E)  •  INDIANA  GAZETTE  (E)  *  JEANNETTE  NEWS- 

DISPATCH  <E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  <E)  •  NEW  CASTLE 
NEWS  (E)  *  SUNBURY  DAILY  ITEM  (E)  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW 
<M>  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  (E)  *  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER 
REPORTER  (MAE)  *  WILUAMSPORT  SUN-GAZETTE  <E>  • 

YORK  DISPATCH  (E) 
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Accountant  Gives  Rundown 
On  9-Col.  Format  Advantages 


By  Vi'illiam  M.  Layman,  CPA 

On  April  9,  1956,  we  changed  Our  problems  of  typography 
the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  and  make  up  turned  out  to  be  B|j|  *****ia'***'^-^__ 

St^r  and  the  evening  Register-  simpler  than  some  of  us  ex-  2fc^V^ 

Republic  to  a  9-column  page  pected.  A  substantial  majority 

format.  It  cost  us  about  $12,-  of  our  employes  seem  to  prefer 

000  to  make  the  necessary  the  new  format,  and  I  think  |H||||||H|||Bj||^^^^^  ~ 

changes  in  equipment,  approxi-  most  of  the  advertisers  are  ritht  at  HnkAP  TU  w  .4 

mately  half  of  which  was  for  satisfied  with  it.  The  News  De-  jjOO.OOO  plant  6 1.  right* nto  th! 

page  forms.  Our  savings  m  partment  liked  the  increased  j,  ,  community  of  9,000  bu’ 

newsprint  will  be  about  275  to  use  of  double  column  heads,  had  the  new  building  designed  i 

.‘too  tons  annually,  and  savings  partly  because  of  the  layout  The  Globe  has  been  published 

in  press  room  costs  will  be  sub-  and  partly  because  of  the  gain  from  a  nine-county  area  visite< 

stantial  but  will  vary  with  in  space  from  eliminating  the 

operating  conditions  and  with  three-point  column  rule  when  reduced  column  width  which  we 
the  effects  of  the  manning  two  or  more  columns  are  used  obtained  before 

clause  in  our  pressmen’s  con-  under  one  head.  Surveys  have  9.columns 

tract.  shown  that  the  readers  were  e, 

Of  course  the  newsprint  situ-  more  impressed  by  our  new’  .More  Press  Capacity 

ation  influenced  our  decision  type  size,  8-point  on  9^,  than  While  our  newsprint  saving 
considerably,  but  the  resulting  by  the  9-column  format.  is  important,  we  think  our 

increase  in  press  capacity  prob-  Before  going  to  the  9-column  greatest  beneht  came  from  in- 
ably  weighed  more  heavily  in  format  we  were  using  16"  rolls,  creased  press  capacity.  We  can 
our  consideration  of  the  mat-  When  we  went  to  9-columns  we  use  more  color  and  get  out 
ter,  especially  in  view  of  our  first  used  67  rolls,  but  soon  more  issues  without  collect 
increasing  use  of  color  which  found  that  we  could  cut  this  runs.  I  think  this  should  be  en- 
ties  up  more  and  more  of  our  to  66%".  This,  incidentally,  is  tirely  clear,  but  will  point  out 
press  page  capacity.  We  also  the  same  roll  size  we  were  that  with  the  8-column  format, 
expected  and  got  more  adver-  using  in  1950  on  the  8-column  a  40-page  paper  will  carry  320 
tising  linage  on  the  same  format  before  we  started  cut-  columns,  while  40  pages  in  a 
amount  of  paper  writhout  a  ting  down  column  width.  Our  9-column  format  will  carry  360 
change  in  rate  per  column  inch,  savings  in  newsprint  was  4%,  columns,  or  40  more  columns. 

In  this,  however,  the  difference  of  which  we  figure  that  about  To  get  these  extra  40  columns 
comes  from  reduction  of  width  3%  is  attributable  to  the  new  on  an  8-column  page  would  re- 
of  columns  and  not  from  in-  9-column  format  and  1%  re-  quire  5  more  pages  which,  of 
creasing  the  number  of  columns  suits  from  reducing  the  column  course,  would  force  the  use  of 
per  page  because  we  widened  width  from  11.3  to  11  pica.  6  extra  pages,  or  a  46  page 
the  page  to  add  the  extra  col-  We  had  previously  reduced  the  paper  on  an  8-column  format 
umn.  We  get  as  much  for  a  9-  column  width  from  12  to  11.6,  instead  of  a  40-page  paper  on 
column  inch,  or  11  pica  column,  and  to  11.3.  a  9-column  format.  If  you  will 

as  we  formerly  got  for  an  8-  In  newsprint  savings  our  ex-  check  the  manning  clause  of  * 
column  inch,  or  11.3  pica  col-  perience  does  not  come  up  to  your  pressmen’s  contract  and 
umn,  and  it  looks  like  we  are  the  expected  savings  of  6%  the  times  you  would  have  to  use 
going  to  get  some  increase  in  indicated  by  the  Editor  &  PUB-  ah  extra  unit  on  the  press,  you 
linage.  Perhaps  general  eco-  lisher  panel  of  experts  as  re-  can  estimate  your  labor  costs 
nomic  conditions  have  some-  ported  on  page  66  of  the  Jan.  involved. 

thing  to  do  with  this.  We  get  21,  1956  issue  of  E&P.  It  may  At  Rockford  we  found  little 
10  columns  on  the  classified  be  that  the  panel  estimate  con-  savings  in  stereotyping  in  spite  ^ 
page  with  2-point  column  rule.  templated  some  savings  from  ^  decrease  of  about  12*^%  ^ 


pers  based  on  our  expenenct 
at  Rockford  and  on  a  six-nnit 
press.  Bear  in  mind  that  dif 
ferent  presses  may  produce  dif 
ferent  results. 

8-column  Pages  saved 

pages  on  9-col. 


Up  to  18 
18  to  26 
28  to  40 
42  to  64 
'68  or  more 


None 
About  2 
About  4 
6  to  8 
8  or  more 

On  more  than  64  pages,  sav¬ 
ings  are  more  affected  by 
collect  runs,  number  of  large 
ads,  and  handling  of  multiple 
page  ads  on  sections. 


Accuracy— To  insure  accuracy,  each  reader  in 
an  ACB  Service  Office  is  responsible  for  certain 
newspapers  to  read  and  check.  These  readers 
become  as  familiar  with  the  schedules  appearing 
in  your  publication  as  your  own  make-up  man. 
That’s  one  reason  why  ACB  does  such  a  good  job. 


WORLD'S  MOST 
MODERN 
MELTING  I 
METHOD  M 


•  NEW  YORK  •CHICAGO  •COLUMBUS 

•  MEMPHIS  •SAN  FRANCISCO 


•  Sov«  ralood  tim* 


Service  Offices 


THE  ADVERTISING  CHECKING  BUREAU,  inc 


Brazil  Paper 
To  Make  Own 
Newsprint 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Brazil’s  largest  newspaper, 

0  Estado  of  Sao  Paulo,  has 
completed  plans  for  a  mill  to 
produce  newsprint  from  euca¬ 
lyptus  wood  by  a  new  process. 

The  “cold  soda  process”  was 
developed  in  collaboration  be¬ 
tween  0  Estado  and  the  U.  S. 
government’s  Laboratory  of 
Forest  Products  Research  at 
Madison,  Wis. 

Last  year,  30  tons  of  Bra¬ 
zilian  eucalyptus  were  shipped 
to  the  Richmond  Pulp  Co.,  at 
Bromptonville,  Quebec.  The 
pulp  produced  there  then  was 
shipped  to  the  Gould  Paper  Co., 
Lyon  Falls,  N.  Y.,  which  com¬ 
pleted  the  test  run  of  the  first 
industrial  production  of  news¬ 
print  by  this  process. 

The  resulting  supply  of  paper 
was  used  in  press  runs  of  O 
Estado  along  with  newsprint 
from  Sweden.  The  two  were 
identical  in  whiteness.  Only 
40,000  tons  of  newsprint  a  year 
are  produced  here,  most  of  it 
low  quality.  Brazil  now  uses 
130,000  tons  of  newsprint  a 
year.  At  the  start  0  Estado’s 
mill  will  produce  30,000  tons. 

0  Estado  arranged  with  Par¬ 
sons  &  Whittemore  of  New 
York  for  manufacture  of  the 
mill  machinery,  at  a  cost  of  al¬ 
most  $8,000,000.  Site  for  a  plant 
was  selected  50  miles  northeast 
of  Sao  Paulo. 

The  plant  will  be  located  in 
the  center  of  an  area  with  30 
million  eucalyptus  trees  in  a 
radius  of  20  miles.  The  trees 
grow  again  in  seven  years  and 
may  be  cut  three  times  without 
replanting. 

The  plant  will  go  into  pro¬ 
duction  within  two  years  after 
the  Bank  of  Brazil  grants  per¬ 
mits  for  0  Estado  to  import  the 
machinery  from  the  United 
States.  The  mill  and  equipment 
will  represent  an  investment  of 
about  $12,000,000.  The  invest¬ 
ment  is  expected  to  pay  for  it¬ 
self  in  a  few  years,  by  pro¬ 
ducing  newsprint  at  a  little 
more  than  $100  a  ton,  against 
a  price  of  about  $191  for  im¬ 
ports. 

• 

Daily  Appoints 

Western  Dailies,  national 
newspaper  renresentatives, 
have  been  appointed  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Redlands  (Calif.) 
Daily  Facts,  effective  Oct.  1. 


97  Papers  in  CP 

Montkeai. 

Member  newspapers  of  the 
Canadian  Press  numbers  97,  it 
was  announced  at  the  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  at  Edmonton.  The 
Sentinel  of  Kamloops,  B.C., 
was  approved  as  a  member. 
Membership  is  the  largest  since 
1932. 


UN  Corps  Elects 
John  W.  Heffernan  of  Reu¬ 
ters  is  the  new  president  of 
the  United  Nations  Correspond¬ 
ents  Association.  Other  officers 
are:  Vicepresident,  Bruce  W. 
Munn,  United  Press;  secretary, 
Francis  W.  Carpenter,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Kay 
R.  Gray,  Greenwich  Time. 


AP  Groups  Elect; 
Photo  Winners 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Bernard  Mainwaring,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Salem  (Ore.) 
Capital  -  Journal,  and  Julius 
Gius,  editor  of  the  Bremerton 
Sun,  were  named  chairman  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  state 
groups,  respectively,  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing. 

David  F  alconer,  Portland 
Oregonian  photographer,  was 
awarded  grand  prize  in  the 
photographic  contest.  His  photo, 
“Guard  Duty”,  showed  a  dog 
watching  over  a  canine  pal 
killed  on  the  highway.  It  also 
took  first  place  honors  in  the 
metropolitan  class. 

Other  winners : 


F  e  a  t  u  r  e,  metropolitan  — 
Wayne  Zimmerman,  Tacoma 
News-Tribune,  first;  Rollie  Dob¬ 
son,  Portland  Oregonian,  sec¬ 
ond  ;  non  -  metropolitan,  Phil 
Wolcott  Jr.,  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard,  first,  and  Do- 
rys  Crow,  Pendleton  (Ore.) 
East-Ore gonian,  second. 

Sports,  metropolitan  —  Joe 
Scaylea,  Seattle  Times,  first; 
Jim  Vincent,  Oregon  Journal, 
■second;  non-metropolitan  Wol¬ 
cott,  first,  Roy  Jarvis,  Eugene 
Register-Guard,  second. 

Portrait,  metropolitan — Scay- 
lea,  first,  and  Harold  L.  Sco¬ 
field,  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald 
and  Republic,  second;  non¬ 
metropolitan  —  W  olcott,  first ; 
Jan  Fardell,  Longview  (Wash.) 
Daily  News,  and  Dick  Larson, 
Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Daily 
World,  tie  for  second. 


MaKets  of  PERFECTION  »  World's  Leading  Brand  of  Commuiication  Papers  Rolls  and  Folded 


in  your 

Communioation 
.  Paper-^A/ork 


No  rowinding  lo  got  ol  »tort  of  mossogo.  Just  FLIP  OVEft. 

3,000'  to9,000'  longfhs  givo  31  to  63  hours  of  UNINTERRUPTED  sorvico. 
19"  botwoon  folds.  ond  %  "  stondord  widths. 

Spociol  widths  on  ordor. 

Fostor,  oosior  fllting.  No  nood  to  crimp,  ond  crooso. 

PERFECTION  FOLDED  "PERFORATOR"  disponsos  diroctly  from  corton. 


Eliminotos  mossogo  intorruptions  duo  to  roll  chongos. 
Approximotoly  3850'  of  ALL  USf  ABLE  PAPER  por  carton. 

18"  botwoon  folds.  Stondord  widths  ovoiloblo. 

Roguiros  loss  storogo  spoco. 

Canary,  whito,  pink,  groon. 

PERFECTION  FOLDED  "PRINTIR"  disponsos  diroctly  from  cortoi 
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SANTA  CLAUS 
CALLING 
PERSON-TO-PERSON 
AND  THE  CALL  IS  FOR 
YOU.  MR.  PUBLISHER! 


His  “HO-HO-HO”  Won’t  be  so  jolly  if  you  don’t  get 
going  with  your  Holiday  preparations  and  help  your 
Readers  and  Advertisers  this  CHRISTMAS  SEIASON! 


There  are  plenty  of  ads  to  be  sold — Copy  to  be  vrritten 
and  dozens  of  other  Features  .  .  .  Your  Equipment  must 
be  ready  to  roll  off  those  gift  and  editorial  sections. 

CHECK  YOUR  LIST  OF  PLANT  NEEDS  NOW! 

Cot  Plenty  of  Ad  and  Editorial  help? 

A  good  Supply  of  Type  and  Mats? 
Machinery  all  in  order? 

Plenty  of  Newsprint? 

Classified  Department  all  trained  for  Gift  Shopper 
Sections? 


FOR  WHATEVER  YOU  MAY  NEED,  USE 
EDITOR  a  PUBLISHER'S  CLASSIFIED  SECTION. 


We’re  sending  ad  replies  off  as  fast  as  we  get  them — 
be  sure  to  send  your  ads  now  and  make  this  a  happy, 
helpful  Holiday  for  your  community. 

WRITE  I 

WIRE  I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

PHONE  I  CLASSIFIED  DEPT. 

1700  Times  Tower,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

BRyant  9-3052 


NEA  to  Hear 
3- Way  Report 
On  the  South 

Chicago 

Three  views  on  the  segrega¬ 
tion  problem  will  be  presented 
at  the  18th  annual  Fall  Meeting 
and  Advisory  Council  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association 
here  at  the  Congress  Hotel, 
Nov.  8-10, 

The  segregation  discussion 
will  take  place  at  the  Saturday 
afternoon  session,  with  Guy 
Easterly,  NEA  director  and 
publisher  of  the  LaFollette 
(Tenn.)  Press,  as  moderator. 
Those  participating  will  in¬ 
clude: 

“The  Clinton  Story”  by  Hor¬ 
ace  V.  Wells,  Jr.  publisher  of 
the  Clinton  (Tenn.)  Courier- 
News;  “Retreat  from  Reason” 
by  John  Howard  O’Dowd,  now 
a  Chicago  Sun-Times  reporter 
and  formerly  editor  of  his 
hometown  paper,  Florence 
(S.  C.)  Morning  News;  and 
“My  Visit  to  Mississippi”  by 
Alfred  J.  Ball,  NEA  president 
and  publisher,  Woodhaven 
(N.  Y.)  Leader-Observer. 

NEA  committees  and  the 
NEA  Advisory  Council  will 
convene  on  Nov.  8.  Wheeler 
McMillen,  vicepresident.  Farm 
Journal,  will  be  the  Thursday 
night  banquet  speaker.  His 
subject:  “Farmers  Are 

Smarter  than  Politicians.” 

Guest  speakers  at  the  Friday 
sessions  will  include  Irving  A. 
Duffy,  vicepresident.  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  “Business  Man’s 
View  of  the  Economic  Outlook 
for  Our  Mutual  Customer,  the 
Farmer;”  Roger  Blough,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  U.  S.  Steel 
Corp.;  Maurice  H.  Stans,  dep¬ 
uty  postmaster  general ;  and 
James  J.  Ward,  vicepresident, 
Coats  &  Burchard  Co. 

Shop  talks  will  be  given  by 
John  J.  Shinners,  Hartford 
(Wis.)  Times-Press,  chairman 
of  NEA-ABX  Committee,  deal¬ 
ing  with  “Your  Shopper,”  and 
W.  F.  Greenlee,  Jr.,  Oshkosh 
(Neb.)  Garden  County  News, 
will  tell  how  to  interest  young 
people  in  the  weekly  newspaper 
field. 

Leo  Fischer,  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can  sports  editor,  will  preside 
at  the  Sports  Night  program 
Friday  evening,  featuring  pro¬ 
fessional  football  and  baseball 
stars  in  the  Chicago  area. 

The  annual  Weekly  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  session 
will  be  held  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  with  WNR  President  Paul 
C.  Smith  presiding,  assisted  by 


Small  Type  V»ed  | 

For  Small  Person  ^ 

Greenville,  s.  c 

Big  stories  are  told  in  bi| ! 
type  and  with  big  headlinei, 
so  why  shouldn’t  a  “smill’' 
story  be  told  in  little  type. 

It  was  Reporter  J.  Hunte 
Stokes’  idea,  but  another  u- 
signment  kept  him  fron 
using  it,  and  Reporter  W. 
Byrd  W  il  1  i  a  m  s  carried 
through  on  the  GreensiOt 
News. 

Mr,  Williams  went  to  the 
county  fair  and  interviewed 
three  midgets.  The  story 
was  set  in  agate  Find  the  fuQ 
length  picture  of  the  petite 
redhead  was  used  as  a  6-en 
cut. 

The  headline?  Well,  h 
was  30  pt. 


General  Manager  Warren 
Grieb.  Norman  SharrocL 
Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  Detroit 
will  be  the  featured  speaker  at 
the  WNR  session. 

• 

Press  Uses  New- 
Oceanic  Phone 

A  trans-Atlantic  press  con¬ 
ference  by  the  new  sub-oceanic 
cable  linking  the  U.  S.  and 
Europe  was  given  by  Gen.  I.  A. 
Aler,  president  of  KLM  Royal 
Dutch  Airlines,  from  his  office 
in  Scheveningen,  Holland,  to 
U.S.  newsmen  in  New  York, 
Washington,  Miami,  Houston 
and  Los  Angeles. 

Three  news  services,  11  news¬ 
papers  and  two  magazines  par¬ 
ticipated.  The  voice  reception 
was  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
l  eporters  posed  questions  on  the 
subject  of  landing  rights  in 
U.S.  cities.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  the  first  press  conference 
of  its  kind. 

Taking  part  in  the  historic 
conference  over  the  then  l-day- 
old  cable  were  John  McKee  and 
Richard  Nemcombe,  New  York, 
AP;  John  Morka,  New  York, 
UP;  Hugh  Morris,  Washing¬ 
ton,  INS;  Ansel  E.  Talbert, 
New  York  Herald  Triburu; 
Albert  Mariano,  New  York 
Times;  A1  Alibrando,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star; 
Ned  Aitchison,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald;  Bill  Boggs,  Miami 
Daily  News;  Craig  Lewis,  Avr 
ation  Week;  Julian  Fisher, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle;  Pat 
O’Bryan,  Houston  Press;  Lee 
Pitt,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mir¬ 
ror-Daily  News;  Ray  Parker, 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Exprett; 
Marvin  Miles,  Los  Angdt* 
Times;  Richard  P.  Cooke,  Wall 
Street  Journal;  August  Von 
Muggenthaler,  Newsweek. 
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Children  5  Book  Fair 
Good— How  to  Run  One 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


One  of  the  major  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  every  enterprising 
newspaper  promotion  program 
is  to  enlist  and  develop  future 
leaders.  This  involves  more 
than  community  service  pro¬ 
grams  built  around  spoi-ts  ac¬ 
tivities.  It  involves  primarily 
programs  that  actually  encour¬ 
age  youngsters  to  read  the 
newspaper  and  to  develop  such 
reading  into  a  lifelong  habit. 

There  are  many  such  pro¬ 
grams,  good  ones,  in  use  by 
newspapers  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  Use  of  the  newspaper  in 
local  classrooms,  encouraged  in 
many  different  ways,  is  among 
the  best.  But  another  good  one, 
used  so  far  by  only  a  scattering 
of  newspapers  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  is  the  children’s  book  fair. 

At  first  glance  there  may 
seem  little  connection  between 
a  book  fair  and  newspaper 
reading.  But  the  connection  is 
obvious  if  you  just  think  half 
a  minute — the  book  fair  de¬ 
velops  an  interest  in  reading, 
which  is  basic  to  develop'ng  an 
interest  in  newspaper  reading. 

It  may  be — and  we  suspect 
this  is  largely  true — that  many 
newspapers  have  turned  away 
from  considering  the  ch'ldren’s 
book  fair  as  a  promotion  be¬ 
cause  they  see  it  as  mostly  a 
promotion  of  interest  to  oook 
publishers.  And  since  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  book  advertising  in  most 
newspapers  is  fairly  small,  the 
tendency  may  well  be  to  turn 
away  from  it  for  a  promotion 
that  has  a  larger  and  more  di¬ 
rect  advertising  interest,  or  to 
one  that  has  circulation  interest 
only. 

But  some  newspapers  have 
made  wonderful  success  of  the 
children’s  book  fair.  The  New 
York  Times,  a  pioneer  in  this 
kind  of  promotion,  has  just 
started  its  tenth  season  with 
its  “Reading  is  Fun”  traveling 
book  fair.  This  travels  around 
city  and  suburban  schools,  and 
also  around  a  circuit  of  teacher 
colleges.  The  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post  and  Times  Herald  have 
also  made  successful  promotions 
out  of  children’s  book  fairs,  and 
next  month  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
free  Press  will  stage  one. 

Dorothy  L.  McFadden,  who 
has  run  the  “Reading  is  Fun” 


exhibit  for  the  New  York  Times 
for  the  past  10  years,  has  just 
published  a  booklet,  “How  to 
run  a  book  fair.”  It  tells  exactly 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 
Whether  you  want  to  run  a 
book  fair  or  not,  you  will 
propably  find  some  good  pro¬ 
motional  ideas  in  it  to  help  you 
attract  younger  readers.  You 
can  get  copies  at  each  from 
the  Children’s  Book  Council,  50 
West  5.3  St.,  New  York  City  19. 

Hotp  IC n  Done 

Two  promotions  that  tell  how 
the  newspaper  is  produced  and 
how  it  serves  its  community 
have  just  been  relea.sed,  one  a 
film,  the  other  a  booklet. 

The  film  was  done  by  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News.  It  is  a 
16mm  color  film  titled  “Tell  the 
People.”  In  its  27-minute  run¬ 
ning  time  it  tells  not  only  how 
the  daily  newspaper  is  pro¬ 
duced,  but  also  how  the  news¬ 
paper  contributes  lo  making  its 
community  a  better  place  to  live 
and  work. 

The  booklet  was  done  by  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 
It  is  a  40-page  pocket  size  book¬ 
let  titled  “Tour — a  picture  trip 
through  the  Times.’’  It  trlls  its 
story  mostly  through  pictures 
taken  around  the  plant,  with 
the  community  service  story 
woven  into  the  text. 


M ASTIR  OF  CEREMONIES — Milfon  (Stev*  Canyon)  Canilf  briaft 
thow9irls  on  thair  rolai  in  a  ikit  prasantad  by  cartoonists  at  Naws- 
papar  Waak  saluta.  Tha  program  was  stagad  by  tha  Nawspapar 
Raps  at  a  lunchaon  of  tha  Naw  York  Salas  Exacutivas'  Club.  Flanking 
Mr.  Caniff  ara  (laft)  W.  H.  Matx,  prasidant  of  tha  Naw  York  Chap- 
tar,  AANR,  and  (right)  Jamas  J.  Todd,  antartainmant  chairman. 


Phil-urbia 

Ralph  R.  Mulligan,  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  rep,  has  come  up  with 
a  good  designation  for  the  area 
covered  by  three  papers  his 
firm  represents  —  Phil-urbia. 
The  area  is  the  suburban  ter¬ 
ritory  north  and  west  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  the  papers  are  the 
Main  Line  Times,  the  German¬ 
town  Courier  and  the  Upper 
Darby  News,  all  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Promotion  helping  to 
establish  identification  for  the 
name  also  sells  the  area  as  a 
high-income  market. 

Bright  Spot 

You  don’t  have  to  talk  to  a 
Californian  very  long  before 
you’re  persuaded  that  he’s  right 
when  he  tells  you  that  by  1965 
the  state  will  lead  the  U.  S.  in 
population.  And  the  figures  of 
growth  he  shows  you  will  pret¬ 
ty  much  bear  him  out. 


This  feeling  of  gp'owth  is 
what  hits  you  when  you  leaf 
through  “Bright  Spot,”  this 
year’s  market  data  brochure 
published  by  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune.  It  is  always 
one  of  the  brightest  publications 
of  its  kind  we  see,  and  Walter 
A.  Brown,  the  Tribune’s  public 
relations  director,  deserves  big 
credit  for  keeping  his  market 
data  publication  so  alive  and 
interesting. 

What  gives  “Bright  Spot”  so 
much  of  its  interest,  as’de  from 
the  figures  it  contains,  of 
course,  are  its  many  pictures. 
They  are  almost  as  good  as  a 
trip  through  Oakland.  You  feel 
you  know  the  community  after 
you’ve  looked  at  them.  And 
that’s  a  good  feeling  for  any 
promotion  to  leave  a  prospect 
with. 

In  the  Bag 

King  Features  Syndicate 
scores  with  a  laugh-provoking 
promotion  introducing  “Mrs. 
Fitz’s  Flats,”  a  new  comic  strip 
by  Frank  Roberge.  It’s  a  die-cut 
brochure  that  lets  you  peek 
through  every  window  in  the 
flats — and  there’s  a  laugh  in 
every  one. 

The  1956  Iowa  paint  survey, 
just  put  out  by  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune, 
containes  interesting  facts  about 
the  development  of  the  paint 
business  over  the  past  decade. 
The  do-it-yourself  trend  has  in¬ 
fluenced  paint  selling  and  buy¬ 
ing  tremendously,  and  this  is 
reflected  in  the  study. 


day  BuVetin  open-house  party 
on  Sunday,  Sept.  .30.  The  event 
celebrated  the  newspaper’s  100th 
anniversary. 

Visitors,  serenaded  by  three 
bands  and  drum  corps,  swarmed 
through  the  newspaper  plant 
and  buildings  that  occupy  half 
a  city  block  in  the  heart  of 
Racine. 

The  open  house  was  the  first 
of  a  series  of  events  scheduled 
for  the  next  two  months. 

The  first  of  seven  centennial 
editions  of  the  Racine  Journal- 
Tiires  &  Sunday  Bulletin  was 
published  Oct.  7. 


6,000  Visit  Plant; 

A  Centennial  Event 

Racine,  Wis. 
Six  thousand  guests  attended 
a  Racine  Journal-Times  &  Sun- 


Optometrists’  Ads 
Face  Censorship 

Cleveland 

Drastic  limitations  on  adver¬ 
tising  by  optometrists  are  being 
considered  by  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Optometry. 

Prop'ised  new  rules  would  in¬ 
clude  terming  currently  ac¬ 
cepted  advertising  by  optome¬ 
trists  as  “grossly  unprofession¬ 
al.”  The  rules  would,  in  effect, 
make  the  board  a  censor  of 
advertising  by  optometrists. 

The  rules  would  place  a 
general  ban  on  advertising,  with 
minor  exceptions  at  the  board’s 
discretion.  They  would  construe 
as  “misleading  and  bait  adver¬ 
tising”  practices  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  no\\. 

• 

With  Ike  at  Game 

When  President  Eisenhower 
attended  the  opening  game  of 
the  World  Series  in  Brooklyn, 
one  reporter  was  his  personal 
guest.  In  the  President’s  box 
was  Francis  M.  Stephenson, 
New  York  News.  He  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  White  House  Cor¬ 
respondents  Association. 
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Press  Abused, 
Abetted  in 
Fight  on  Vice 


New  Origans  Orleans  Item,  and  snarled 
Citizens  groups  and  religious  something  about  “yellow  jour- 
prodded  by  New  nalism.”  The  remainder  of  his 
talk  was  characterized  by  in¬ 
vectives  against  newspapers, 
reporters,  and  their  editors.  He 
made  excuses  for  the  existence 
of  gambling. 

The  newspapers  kept  up  the 
pressure.  Frank  McArdle  of  the 
Times-Picayune  had  a  series  on 
in  the  parish.  The 
•,  to  be  item  hired  a  detective,  who  re¬ 
ported  crooked  dice  in  the  gani- 
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leaders,  prodded 
Orleans  newspapers,  have  taken 
up  the  fight  against  bigtime 
gambling  in  neighboring  Jef¬ 
ferson  parish. 

Sheriff  William  S.  Coci,  defy¬ 
ing  community  pressure,  has 
resorted  to  strong-arm  stuff.  He 
caused  a  New  Orleans  States  gambling 
reporter,  Emile  Comar, 
taken  into  custody  and  he  ar¬ 
rested  and  booked  four  drivers  bling  houses, 
of  the  Times-Picayune  Publish-  * 

ing  Co.  on  a  charge  of  breaking 

speeding  laws.  4- A  To  Open  Region 

The  sheriff  ordered  Mr.  Comar  Office  In  ’Frisco 
to  be  taken  into  custody  as  the 
reporter  was  waiting  at  the 
sheriff’s  residence  with  two 
States  photographers,  Vemon 
Guidry  and  Oscar  Valeton. 

Armed  deputies  seized  film  from 
them  and  confiscated  it.  Mr. 

Comar  was  placed  in  a  sheriff’s 
office  car,  but  was  released 
later,  when  Sheriff  Coci  said, 

“You  aren’t  going  to  bait  me 
into  doing  what  you  want  me 
to  do.” 

Reporters  waiting  to  inter¬ 
view  the  sheriff  at  his  residence, 
were  given  a  get-out-or-go-to- 
jail  order,  when  the  sheriff  com¬ 
plained  of  “continuous  harass- 

pecially  on  expanded  4-A  pro- 

But  by  his  very  tactics  the  grams  in  the  fields  of  personnel 
sheriff  stirred  up  a  hornet’s  nest  and  relations, 
of  opposition.  Civic  groups  Executive  in  charge  will  be 
scheduled  a  gigantic  anti-  John  L.  Del  Mar 
gambling  rally.  The  scheduled 


ELECTION  RESULTS — Pictured  at  39th  annual  nr)eeting  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  Club  of  Michigan  are,  left  to  right:  Prof.  Wesley  H. 
Maurer,  Journalism  department  chairman  who  serves  as  secretary  of 
Foreign  Journalism  Fellowships;  Kenneth  R.  West,  Lansing  Stati 
Journal,  first  vicapresident;  George  V.  Mather,  Albion  Evening  Rt- 
corder,  president;  and  Cleland  B.  Wyllie,  U.  of  Michigan  News 
Service,  secretary-treasurer.  (Meredith  Clark,  Vicksburg  Commercial, 
is  second  vicepresident.) 


on  or  about  Nov.  1,  4-A  Presi-  visor  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
dent  Frederic  R.  Gamble  an-  bama,  was  made  this  week  by 
nounced  this  week.  the  University  and  Association. 

Purpose  of  the  office  will  be  Mr.  Beisner’s  resignation  is 
to  .serve  the  4-A  Western  Re-  effective  Oct.  31.  He  has  ac- 
gion  and  its  five  local  Councils  cepted  an  appointment  as  press 
on  Region  and  Council  activi-  officer  for  overseas  duty  with 
ties.  The  new  office  will  not  be  United  States  Information 
a  branch  of  4-A.  Head-  Agency. 

quarters  in  New  York,  Mr.  Coming  to  Alabama  in  Sep- 
Gamble  emphasized,  since  it  tember,  1950,  Mr.  Beisner  has 
will  not  be  equipped  to  serve  served  as  director  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  News  Bureau,  member 
of  the  University’s  journalism 
faculty,  press  relations  advisor, 
secretary-treasurer-manager  for 
the  APA,  and  manager  of  Ala- 
b  a  m  a  Newspaper  Advertising 
Service,  Inc. 

who  has  for  • 

- „  -  -  -  some  time  been  assigned  to  iiii 

speakers  were  heckled  until  the  Western  Region  responsibilities  Daubei  Heads  Up 
chairman,  in  disgust,  called  off  at  4-A  headquarters.  Ohio  Select  List 

U.  F.  Daubel,  business  man- 
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Light  Fines 
Imposed  for 
Divorce  Story 

Hamilton,  Bermuda 
Finding  an  infringement  of 
the  statute  restricting  publica¬ 
tion  of  divorce  case  information. 
Magistrates  Court  this  week 
imposed  only  nominal  fines  on 
the  publishers  of  the  Royal 
Gazette  and  its  editor.  (E&P, 
Oct  6,  page  88.) 

Judge  L.  M.  Minty,  who  heard 
the  case,  the  first  time  a  Ber¬ 
muda  newspaper  had  been 
charged  with  violation  of  the 
Regulation  of  Reports  Act  of 
1943,  said  he  could  not  see  that 
the  Gazette’s  report  “has  caused 
the  slightest  impediment  to  the 
course  of  justice,  or  that  it  has 
damaged  the  morals  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  the  slightest  degree,  or 
that  it  has  caused  the  slightest 
hurt  to  anyone.” 

The  judge  concluded:  “I  shall 
therefore  impose  on  the  Royal 
Gazette  the  same  fine  as  I  would 
impose  upon  a  person  who  drove 
past  a  stop  sign  without  danger 
to  anyone,  namely  a  fine  of  £1. 
On  (Editor)  Edward  Thomas 
Sayer  I  shall  impose  the  same 
fine  as  I  would  pass  on  a  person 
riding  an  auxiliary  cycle  with¬ 
out  a  rear  red  light,  namely 
10/-.” 

• 

Assailants  Freed; 

^Having  Good  Time’ 

Lorain,  Ohio 
Two  men  charged  with  as¬ 
saulting  a  Lorain  Journal  re¬ 
porter,  Jack  LaVriha,  were  ac¬ 
quitted  by  a  jury  here  in  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Court. 

The  men  were  accused  of 
beating  up  the  newsman  Aug. 
23.  Mr.  LaVriha  testified  the 
men  “pummeled”  him  and  gave 
him  “body  blocks.”  The  defend- 
Mts  said  they  were  “just  hav¬ 
ing  a  good  time”  and  that  no 
harm  was  intended  to  the  re¬ 
porter. 

Mr.  LaVriha  had  said  before 
the  trial  the  alleged  attack  was 
becau.se  of  several  of  his  by-line 
stories  about  gambling  opera¬ 
tions. 

• 

Safety  Plaque 

Marion,  Ohio 
For  its  efforts  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  safety,  the  Marion  Star 
has  received  a  plaque  from  the 
Industrial  Safety  Council  of  the 
Marion  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  award  was  accepted  by  the 
•ditor.  Jack  Maxwell. 


New  Paper  Adds 
Sunday  Edition 


On  Assignment 
At  South  Pole 


Statesville,  N.  C. 

The  Iredell  Morning  News 
stepped  up  publication  to  four 
times  a  week  vdth  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  its  first  Sunday  edition, 
Oct.  7. 

Already  in  the  daily  field  is 
the  Afternoon  Statesville  Rec¬ 
ord  and  Lamdmark.  The  Rec¬ 
ord  bought  the  Daily  and  semi¬ 
weekly  Landmark  three  and  a 
half  years  ago.  Statesville  is  a 
town  of  about  17,000  popula¬ 
tion. 

Mrs.  Mary  Hill  Long,  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Daily,  shortly 
thereafter  started  the  Iredell 
County  News,  a  weekly.  Pub¬ 
lication  was  soon  stepped  up  to 
twice  a  week  and  later  to  three 
times  a  week. 

Roger  Brooks  Jr.,  came  to  the 
News  from  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Charlotte  News  to  serve 
as  general  manager. 

• 

Sniper  Victim  W  rites 
Series  on  Handicapped 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A  series  in  the  Buffalo  Couri¬ 
er-Express  on  National  Employ 
the  Physically  Handicapped 
Week  had  double  meaning.  Its 
author.  Bill  O’Connor,  a  C-E 
copy  editor,  was  struck  by  a 
sniper’s  bullet  while  leading  his 
plattoon  in  Normandy  in  1944. 
He  is  paralyzed  from  the  waist 
down  and  is  confined  to  a  wheel 
chair. 

Hospitalized  more  than  two 
years,  Mr.  O’Connor  was 
graduated  from  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  1949.  He  joined 
the  Courier-Express  staff  in 
1954.  Driving  his  car  by  means 
of  manual  controls,  he  visited 
many  disabled  persons  at  their 
places  of  employment  in  order 
to  get  their  stories. 

• 

Centennial  Date 
Observed  Early 

Clinton,  Iowa 

The  Clinton  Herald  focused 
attention  on  National  News¬ 
paper  Week  this  year  by  stag¬ 
ing  an  “open  house”  to  cele¬ 
brate  its  100th  birthday  as  well 
as  the  completion  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  remodeling  and  expan¬ 
sion  program.  Actually,  the 
newspaper’s  Centennial  date  is 
Dec.  18.  An  estimated  3,500  per- 
.sons  toured  the  building  during 
the  two  days. 

First  editor  of  the  Herald 
was  Charles  Leonard,  father  of 
the  famous  stage  beauty,  Lillian 
Russell. 


Portland,  Ore, 

Leverett  G.  Richards,  aviation 
editor  of  the  Oregonian,  who 
flew  over  the  North  Pole  April 
29,  1952  on  a  supply  mission 
while  serving  with  the  airforce 
in  Greenland,  will  accompany 
the  18th  Air  Force  to  the  South 
Pole.  He  will  be  one  of  the 
first  pilots  to  fly  over  both 
poles. 

Mr.  Richards,  on  leave  from 
the  Oregonian,  will  be  attached 
to  the  52nd  troop  carrier  squad¬ 
ron  Deep  Freeze  detachment  on 
the  Antarctic  ice  at  McMurdo 
sound  in  charge  of  public  rela¬ 
tions.  He  will  spend  most  of  the 
next  six  months  of  the  Antarctic 
Summer  there  covering  the 
story  of  the  first  air  drop  mis¬ 
sion  at  the  bottom  of  the  world. 


He  will  sei-ve  as  the  Oregon¬ 
ian’s  South  Pole  correspondent, 
dispatching  stories  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  pilots,  mechanics  and  load- 
masters. 

Mr.  Richards,  a  pilot  in  the 
403rd  troop  carrier  reserve  wing 
at  Portland  air  base  with  more 
than  6500  hours  of  flying  time, 
was  .stationed  in  Greenland  for 
14  months  during  the  Korean 
conflict. 

• 

‘If  I  Were  Editor’ 

Longview,  Wash. 

A  chance  to  be  an  editor  and 
win  a  cash  award  marked  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week  promo 
tion  activities  by  the  Longview 
Daily  News.  Awards  up  to  $50 
were  offered  for  the  best  ideas 
for  News’  improvement  con¬ 
tained  in  a  letter  beginning: 
“If  I  were  editor.”  Heavy  in¬ 
terest  resulted,  reports  J.  M. 
McClelland,  publisher. 


$50  MILLION 
^^-dollars 

IV  for  NEW  HOMES  if/' 


During  the  12  month  period  ending 
June  1956  more  than  4,500  resi- 
dentiol  building  permits  were 
authorized  in  BuPFalo  and  its  9 

K,  ^ 

suburbs.  These  buildings  have  a 
cash  value  of  $50  million  and  will 
provide  housing  for  5,463  families 
in  this  market  of  homeowners.'' 

SELL  THE  NEWS  READERS 
AND  YOU  SELL  THE  WHOLE 
BUFFALO  MARKET  OF  OVER 
1,600,000  PEOPLE."* 


«  SOURCI 
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1957 
Market  Selection 
is  EASY  with 
theE&P 
Market  Guide! 


This  lingle-volume  reference 
library  brings  you  latest  Cen¬ 
sus  data  and  accurate  I9S6 
and  1957  forecasts  on  popu¬ 
lation,  retail  sales,  individual 
incomes.  (More  than  a  year 
ahead  of  any  other  publica¬ 
tion!) 

You'll  also  got  data  on 
housing,  banking,  auto  regis¬ 
trations,  industry,  agriculture, 
climate,  transportation  .  .  . 
and  many  other  research  facts 
necessary  for  market  and 
media  selection,  picking  store 
end  factory  locations,  plan¬ 
ning  sales  and  marketing  pro¬ 
grams.  Facts  on  1,500  daily 
newspaper  markets,  with  State 
maps,  toe.  Place  your  order 
now.  Publication  date,  No¬ 
vember  30,  1956. 

$6  a  copy! 
SEND  THIS  COUPON! 


The  Editor  &  Publisher  Co. 

Suite  1700,  1475  Broadway 
Now  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Please  reserve  my  copy  of 
1957  Market  Guide 

□  $6  enclosed. 

G  Bill  my  company. 

Name  . 

Company  . 

Address  . 

City  . 

State  . 

A  ftm  c»pitt  af  l6«  19$6  mrt 
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NEWSPAPER  WEEK  dipped  into  the  distant  past  for  this  ceremonisl 
observance  in  Philadelphia.  Benjamin  Franklin  (actor  Sam  KresMn) 
beams  as  Edgar  A.  Collard,  editor  of  the  Montreal  Gazette,  preienti 
a  sword  used  in  the  invasion  of  Canada,  1775-76,  to  Alfred  Raxford, 
president  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club.  Barry  Urdang,  Philadelphii 
Bulletin  promotion  manager,  and  R.  E.  Beauchamp,  the  newspaper's 
special  events  director,  are  at  the  right.  They  produced  the  shew. 
The  Montreal  Gazette  is  the  only  existent  newspaper  of  the  eight 
that  Franklin  was  instrumental  in  founding. 


Old  Invasion 
Sword  Token 
Of  Friendship 

Philadelphia 

A  sword  once  used  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Armed 
Forces  in  an  invasion  of  Cana¬ 
da  during-  the  Revolutionary 
War  was  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  custody  of  the 
Poor  Richard  Club  Oct.  1  in 
a  symbolic  gesture  showing  the 
friendship  between  the  two 
countries  and  their  love  of 
press  freedom. 

The  ceremony  was  one  of  the 
opening  events  in  observance 
of  National  Newspaper  Week. 
The  sword  was  presented  to 
Alfred  P.  Rexford,  president 
of  the  Poor  Richard  Club,  by 
Edgar  Andrew  Collard,  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Montreal  Ga¬ 
zette,  a  newspaper  which  owes 
its  beginning  to  Benjamin 
Franklin,  whose  250th  anni¬ 
versary  year  is  being  marked. 

Mr.  Collard  said,  “This  sword 
was  left  behind  in  Canada  by 
an  American  army  of  invasion 
and  has  been  preserved  in  my 
city  through  these  many  gen¬ 
erations.  It  was  made  by 
Nathan  Starr,  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  manufacturers  of  weapons 
for  the  United  States  from  the 
days  of  the  Revolution. 

“I  return  this  sword  to  you 
today,  without  fear  that  it  will 
ever  again  be  used  against  us. 
The  sword  is  old  and  battered. 
But  may  you  keep  it  here  as 
an  evidence  of  the  truth  for 
which  Franklin  stood  —  the 
truth  that  civilization  must  pre¬ 
vail  in  this  troubled  world,  and 
in  the  end,  it  will  be  found  by 
all  mankind,  as  he  btlieved, 
that  the  pen  is  indeed  mightier 
than  the  sword.” 

Mr.  Collard  said  that  he  has 
in  his  office  a  copy  of  the  great 
bust  of  Franklin  done  by 


1 1  you  kavo  intornational  buzinow 
intarath  aiiociafad  with  publishing, 
printing,  advartising  or  commarcial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  kaap  in  touch 
;  with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
.  the  national  monthly  business  newt* 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely 
I  lated  interests  of  "Down  Under.” 


I S  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  AustroHc 
4iuiua1  Subscription  to  U.  S.  ISJO, 
Frste  for  sampU  copy. 


Hudon,  which  depicts  Poor 
Richard  as  he  appeared  in  1778, 
the  very  year  when  the  first 
issue  of  the  Gazette  appeared. 

At  the  same  ceremonies, 
Paul  J.  J.  Martin,  Canadian 
minister  of  National  Health 
and  Welfare  and  Canada’s  chief 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations, 
said  his  country  and  the  United 
States  can  be  justifiably  proud 
of  a  high  standard  of  journal¬ 
ism. 

“An  unfettered  but  respon¬ 
sible  press  is,  after  all,  one  of 
the  basic  prerequisites  of  free 
societies  such  as  ours,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Martin  was  invited  by 
Ted  Barrett,  president  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association.  Barry  Urdang, 
promotion  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  conceived 
the  idea  of  the  international 
luncheon  and  sword  presenta¬ 
tion  on  behalf  of  the  NNPA. 

More  than  200  newspaper, 
advertising,  printing,  radio  and 
television  executives  attended 
the  luncheon. 

• 

Pentagon  ‘Leak’ 

Report  Due  Nov.  12 

Washington 

When  the  House  committee 
on  federal  information  resumes 
hearings  Nov.  12,  it  will  have 
before  it  a  report  from  the 
Pentagon  on  actions  taken  to 
block  “leaks”  in  secret  informa¬ 
tion.  Defense  Secretary  Charles 
E.  Wilson  appointed  Charles  A. 
Coolidge  to  trace  sources  of  un¬ 
authorized  release  of  strategic 
information  and  proposed 
methods  to  block  them. 

Rep.  John  E.  Moss,  chairman 
of  the  House  committee,  asked 
for  a  report  on  Mr.  Coolidge’s 
operations,  plus  a  statement  on 
what  is  being  done  to  end  bar¬ 
riers  to  the  free  flow  of  un¬ 
classified  information. 


Civil  War  Press 
Relations  Described 

University  Park,  Pi. 

Civil  War  generals,  for  the 
most  part,  loathed  or  merely 
tolerated  reporters,  resented 
newspaper  criticism  of  their 
their  military  strategy,  feared 
the  press  when  they  did  not  use 
it  for  their  own  purposes,  and 
read  newspapers  diligently. 

This  was  reported  here  Oct. 
4  by  Dr.  J.  Cutler  Andrews, 
chairman  of  the  department  of 
history  at  Chatham  College, 
Pittsburgh. 

Dr.  Andrews,  who  was  select¬ 
ed  for  the  Kappa  Tau  Alpha 
Research  award  for  his  book, 
“The  North  Reports  the  Civil 
War,”  said  that  newspapermen 
fraternized  with  generals  or 
remained  aloof  as  circumstances 
dictated,  observed  generals 
carefully,  took  note  of  their 
weaknesses,  and  in  a  few  cases, 
established  lasting  friendships 
with  them. 

Of  the  leading  generals  on 
the  Northern  side,  McClellan, 
Burnside,  Rosecrans,  and  Grant 
probably  had  the  beat  relations 
with  reporters  in  the  field,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Andrews.  Hal- 
leck,  Meade,  and  Sherman  were 
among  the  Union  generals  who 
were  most  heartily  disliked  by 
newspapermen. 


Daily  Issuer  Booklet 

“The  Pacific  Northwest  and 
Washington  State”  is  the  title 
of  a  20-page  booklet,  recently 
released  by  the  Tacoma  News 
Tribune.  First  half  of  the 
booklet  contains  a  market  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  Second  half  is  devoted  to 
facts  and  data  concerning  the 
Tacoma  News  Tribune. 
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Critics  Praise 
Winchell’s 
Variety  Show 

Walter  Winchell,  New  York 
Mirror's  syndicated  columnist, 
goft-shoed  himself  into  rave 
notices  by  newspaper  TV  critics 
when  his  NBC-TV  variety  show 
premiered  Friday,  Oct.  5. 

The  show’s  Trendex  was  21.1 
compared  to  16.8  for  the  Zane 
Grey  Western  opposite  him  on 
CBS  and  9.1  for  “Crossroads” 
on  ABC-TV. 

Marie  Torre,  associate  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une’s  TV  Sunday  magazine, 
said  of  “Dynamo”  Walter 
Winchell:  “His  personality 

vividly  came  through  at  all 
times  .  .  .  Both  Winchell  and 
his  vehicle  .  .  .  offer  much 
promise  for  the  weeks  ahead.” 

Jack  Gould  in  the  New  York 
Times  reported  that  “Walter 
Winchell  scored  a  solid  hit,” 
and  continued:  “There  is  no 
denying  that  Mr.  Winchell  does 
have  presence  and  brings  to 
show  business  both  authority 
and  affection.  If  he  can  relax 
even  a  little  more,  he  could  cut 
quite  a  fgu*-e  in  TV.” 

Jack  O’Brian,  New  York 
Journal- American,  was  more 
critical  than  either  Mr.  Gould 
or  Miss  Torre.  While  the  show 
was  “breezy,”  to  h'm,  Mr. 
Winchell  was  “shouting.” 

Jay  Nelson  Tuck,  New  Yirk 
Post,  made  two  suggestions: 
“Don’t  throw  cigaret  butts  on 
the  floor  in  front  of  the  camera. 
And  get  rid  of  that  hat,  even 
though  it  is  your  trade  mark. 
Wearing  it  obviously  indoors, 
lurroundod  by  ladies  and  bare¬ 
headed  men,  doesn’t  make  you 
look  dashing  —  only  ill-man¬ 
nered.” 

Harriet  Van  Home  of  the 
World- Te'egram  and  Sun 
classed  it  as  an  “excellent  show” 
and  commented:  “It’s  probably 
a  redundancy  to  proclaim  the 
excellence  here,  since  I’ve  a 
feeling  he’ll  (W.W.)  will  be 
pretty  busy  this  week  proclaim¬ 
ing  it  in  his  own  column.  But 
there’s  no  gainsaying  it,  Mr. 
Winchell  had  a  smart,  enter¬ 
taining  show  all  the  way.” 

Newspaperboy  Day 

Mr.  Winchell  showed  up  Sat¬ 
urday  on  the  Perry  Como  show 
to  call  attention  to  Newspaper- 
hoy  Day.  He  chatted  with  an 
Amea  (Iowa)  Tribune  carrier 
hoy,  Andy  Williams.  Mr. 
Winchell  spoke  in  glowing  terms 
about  newspaperboys.  After 


the  program,  Mr.  Winchell  took 
the  party  to  the  theatre  where 
Sammy  Da\ns  Jr.  is  playing  in 
“Mr.  Wonderful.”  In  the  midst 
of  the  performance,  Mr.  Winch¬ 
ell  escorted  the  group  up  the 
aisle.  When  the  actor  finished 
his  song,  Mr.  Winchell  went 
on  the  stage  with  young  Wil¬ 
liams  and  told  the  audience 
what  opportunities  the  carrier 
system  afforded  the  youth  of 
America. 

• 

W.  Harvey  Homig 
With  Thomson  Croup 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

W.  Harvey  Horn'g  has  been 
appointed  business  manager  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Independent 
and  business  consultant  for  four 
South  Florida  weekly  new.spa- 
pers  which  are  published  under 
the  same  ownership-manage¬ 
ment. 

Announcement  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  was  made  by  Loyal 
Phillips,  publisher  of  the  In¬ 
dependent. 

The  four  weeklies  are  the 
Punta  Gorda  Herald,  Engle¬ 
wood  Herald,  C'ewiston  News 
and  Hendry  County  (LaBelle) 
News. 

President  of  the  Independent, 
Inc.,  is  K.  R.  Thomson,  who 
also  heads  the  Thomson  Co. 
Ltd.  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Horn’g  had  been  a 
private  accountant  and  busi¬ 
ness  consultant  since  leaving 
the  newspaper  business  14  years 
ago.  He  was  business  of¬ 
fice  manager  of  Newsday, 
Long  Island,  and  prior  to  that 
was  associated  for  eight  years 
with  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Daily  News. 

• 

Topeka  Capital  Wins 
Mental  Health  Award 

Topeka,  Kans. 

The  Topeka  Daily  Captal 
and  one  of  its  reporters,  Robert 
S.  Townsend,  won  for  the  third 
time  the  Kansas  Association 
for  Mental  Health’s  Ethel  Per- 
rill  Memorial  Award. 

Mr.  Townsend  wrote  a  series 
of  six  articles  on  alcoholism 
and  other  stories  on  juvenile 
behavior,  mentally  retarded 
children  and  new  drugs  for  the 
mentally  ill.  He  received  $50 
and  a  certificate  of  achievement. 

The  Daily  Capital  was 
awarded  a  bronze  plaque  nam¬ 
ing  it  the  newspaper  making 
the  most  significant  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  mental  health  of 
the  people  of  Kansas. 

Honorable  mention  went  to 
the  Wichita  Beacon  and  the 
Great  Bend  Tribune. 


Daily’s  Appeal 
In  ‘Fronting’ 
Case  Denied 

Washington 

The  Supreme  Court  has  re¬ 
fused  to  review  an  NLRB  ruling 
that  the  fact  that  printers  are 
members  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  does  not 
bar  them  from  having  their  in¬ 
dividual  complaints  entertained 
by  the  Board. 

The  court  denied  a  petition  of 
certiorari  filed  by  News  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  Inc.,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
which  asserted  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  did  not 
have  jurisdiction  to  determine 
whether  nine  ITU  printers  were 
discharged  for  union  activity 
because,  the  publisher  said,  they 
were  “fronting”  for  a  labor  or¬ 
ganization  which  has  no  stand¬ 
ing  before  NLRB. 

Rights  of  Individuals 

The  Board’s  answer  was: 

“Noting  that  the  Act  is  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  rights  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  employee,  the  Board 
stated  that  an  employee  who  is 
a  member  of  a  noncomplying 
union  does  not,  for  that  reason, 
lose  the  protection  the  Act  ac¬ 
cords  to  employees.” 

But  the  NLRB  position,  now 
confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
is  not  all-embracing.  It  de¬ 
clared  by  way  of  limitation: 

“When  the  individual  filing 
the  charge  is  not  truly  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  charge  and  the 
noncomplying  union  is  the  real 
party  in  interest,  the  Board 
stated  that  it  would  give  effect 
to  the  policy  of  Section  9  (f), 
(g),  and  (h)  by  declining  to 
make  its  processes  available. 

“However,  it  added,  when  it 
is  clear  that  the  rights  of  an 
employee  under  the  Act  are  in¬ 
volved,  the  protection  of  those 
rights  is  of  such  paramount  im¬ 
portance  that  the  Board  will  not 
deny  a  remedy  simply  because 
a  noncomplying  union  may  have 
assisted  the  individual,  or  be¬ 
cause  the  union  may  be  aided, 
in  some  incidental  or  collateral 
fashion,  by  redress  of  the  un¬ 
fair  labor  practices. 

“In  the  instant  case,  the 
Board  concluded,  the  employees 
were  the  real  parties  in  interest 
and  invoked  the  processes  of  the 
Board  for  the  protection  and 
vindication  of  their  individual 
rights  under  the  Act,  and  and 
any  benefit  accruing  to  the  non¬ 
complying  union  was  merely 
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incidental  and  collateral.” 

ITU  is  banned  from  using  the 
processes  of  NLRB  because  its 
officers  have  refused  to  file  loy¬ 
alty  oaths  and  submit  required 
reports  to  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

The  nine  printers  were  dis¬ 
charged  or  penalized  during  a 
union  organizing  drive  a  few 
years  ago. 

• 

Walter  Walker 
Dies  in  Colorado 

Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

Walter  Walker,  73,  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion  Daily  Sentinel  since  1911, 
and  a  former  U.  S.  Senator, 
died  Oct.  8. 

Mr.  Walker’s  early  training 
was  obtained  on  the  Marion 
(Ky.)  Crittenden  Press,  a 
weekly  newspaper  founded  in 
1879  and  edited  thereafter  for 
25  years  by  his  father,  Robert 
C.  Walker.  He  entered  the 
newspaper  business  in  Grand 
Junction  in  1903,  joined  the 
Sentinel  in  1905,  was  promoted 
to  city  editor,  became  chief 
owner  in  1917. 

The  Sentinel,  for  nearly  a 
half  century  a  member  of  the 
Associated  Press,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  newspapers  in  Colorado. 
The  newspaper,  under  Mr. 
Walker’s  leadership,  carried 
out  a  large  building  expansion 
in  1950-51. 

Mr.  Walker’s  .son,  Preston 
Walker,  is  general  manager  of 
the  Sentinel. 

One  of  the  Sentinel’s  earliest 
features  was  a  system  of  coun¬ 
try  or  rural  carrier  boys  who 
deliver  the  paper  the  same 
evening  it  is  published  in  rural 
sections  throughout  the  county 
of  Mesa. 

Walter  Walker  was  active  as 
a  national  Democratic  party 
leader.  He  served  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  December,  1932,  as 
United  States  Senator  from 
Colorado  by  appointment  of 
Gov.  William  H.  .Adams  to  fill 
a  vacancy.  He  was  De-^oe-atic 
state  chairman  from  torq  to 
1932,  was  a  Presidential  Elec¬ 
tor  in  1936,  and  a  delegate  to 
a  half  dozen  Democratic  na¬ 
tional  conventions. 


Waldo  Memorial 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

“In  appreciation  of  his  dec¬ 
ades  of  service  to  the  welfare 
of  his  community,”  Park  City 
Hospital  will  name  a  room  as 
memorial  to  George  C.  Waldo, 
late  editor-in-chief  of  the  Post 
Publishing  Company. 
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UP  Writer 
May  Appeal 
Libel  Verdict 


SYNDICATES 


HTS  to  Syndicate 
Shoemaker’s  Cartoons 


act  as  agent  for  Vaughn  Shoe-  anything,  till  I  can  look  around 
maker,  Pulitzer-prize  winning  and  get  a  cartoonist.!” 
editorial  cartoonist.  Shoes  not  only  stuck,  but  in 

“At  the  same  time,”  a  syndi-  time  the  Des  Moines  Register 
cate  spokesman  said,  “the  New  and  Tribune  Syndicate  picked 
York  Herald  Tribune  will  start  him  up  for  distribution.  Then, 
using  the  cartoons  on  its  own  in 
editorial  page,  on  an  approxi¬ 
mately  even  basis  with  the  HT’s 
Dan  Dowling.” 

Thus  Shoes,  as  he  is  called,  plete  independence, 
begins  his  third  syndicate  run.  Calif. 

He  joined  the  Daily  News  in  work,  however,  still  appears  Jn  this 
1922  when  he  was  19  and  in 
three  years  became  chief  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist.  papers. 

As  he  once  told  the  story.  A  deeply  patriotic  and  religi- 
“Needing  more  money  now,  I  ous  man  (he  once  wrote  an  ar- 
went  down  to  the  office  of  the  tide:  “God  Guides  My  Pen”), 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  got  a  the  cartoonist  shuns  satire,  in¬ 
job  as  a  sort  of  office  boy  in  the  terprets  common  thoughts  clear- 
art  department.  ly  to  the  common  man  and 

“Now  and  then  I’d  try  to  draws  a  situation  as  he  sees  it. 
draw  a  cartoon.  I  was  only  19,  According  to  the  syndicate, 
but  I  kept  plugging,  hoping  for  “Mr.  Shoemaker  will  continue 
the  break.  Suddenly  it  came,  to  draw  with  the  same  freedom, 

Ted  Brown,  the  chief  cartoon-  exactly  as  he  has  in  the  past, 
ist,  left  to  take  a  position  in  We  will  service  the  cartoons  to 
New  York  City;  his  assistant  newspapers  five  days  a  week.” 
had  left  to  take  another  posi-  Among  the  many  honors  com- 
tion,  and  within  the  same  week  ing  his  way  were  two  Pulitzer 
the  second  assistant  had  to  prizes:  one,  in  1938,  for  his  art 
leave  because  of  illness  in  his  showing  a  soldier  going  down  a 
family.  road,  backward  through  the 

“That  left  me.  The  boss  didn’t  years  toward  another  war.  It 
seem  to  think  much  of  me  or  was  called  “The  Road  Back,” 
of  my  ability.  He  raved  in  the  and  a  startled  world  cried  out: 


1951,  the  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Syndicate  took  over.  In  the 
same  year,  he  left  the  Daily 

News  “and  now  works  in  com-  “You’re  going  the  wrong  way!”  Venezuela,  about  disorders  at  s 

in  Carmel,  The  second  Pulitzer  was  Bogota  bullfight  Feb.  5.  Brig. 

,,  as  the  HTS  puts  it.  His  awarded  for  a  1946  cartoon.  In  Gen.  Luis  E.  Ordonez,  Chief  of 

_  one  an  American  laborer  the  Colombian  Intelligence  Serv- 

the  News.  Presently,  the  HTS  was  dashing  ahead  to  ever-  ice,  said  the  story  libeled  the 

claims,  he  is  in  more  than  100  higher  wage  demands  but  he  personnel  of  the  service. 

couldn’t  outrun  his  shadow.  The  court  held  the  story  im- 
labeled  “cost  of  living.”  puted  a  “concrete  fact  that,  due 

to  its  criminal  character,  was 
fl’s  ^VnusuaV  likely  to  expose  the  said  per- 

Hall  Syndicate  reports  that  f  *  Kovem- 

the  “David  Crane”  sequence  J"®"^  which  they  are  a  part 

starting  Oct.  22  is  “unusual”  be-  ^  Public  reproof  and  scorn.” 
cause  “it’s  tom  from  real  life—  The  story  said  policemen  and 
not  soap  opera — ”  and  “dares  to  P|ai”cjotbesmen  armed  with 

introduce  both  tragedy  and  blackjacks,  clubs  and  iron 

pregnancy  with  realism,  warmth  knuckles  attacked  spectators 

and  human  values.  JO’"  cheering 

The  continuity  depicts  Minis-  Resident  Gustavo  Rojas  Pinilla 
ter  Crane  discovering  that  one  ®  demonstrati^  before  the 
of  his  Sunday-school  teachers  bullfight  started.  The  story  said 
has  left  home  and  is  working  as  least  10  persons  were 

a  waitress.  Mrs.  Crane  tells  her  seriously  injured, 
husband  that  the  lady  is  expect-  Called  Erroneous 

ing  a  baby  and  looking  forward  „  ,  ,  i  •  *.  c,  .  , 

to  a  visit  from  her  husband.  fil®^  1?^ 

The  husband  doesn’t  show  up,  1 

however,  and  so  “suspicion  and  *  .^^at  there  were  out- 

.  ,  u  i„  rages  against  the  citizens  dur- 

tragedy  overwhelm  Mary  as  it’s  .  ..  .  ,  , 

1  j  4.U  4.  u  -  _ _  tb®  spectacle  in  reference 

learned  that  she  is  no  longer  ,  ^  . 

home  because  her  father  doubts  government  has  so  rec 

her  marriage  and  wants  nothing  ,  j  .  ,  . 

.  ,  -.i,  u  u _ It  added,  however:  “It  cannot 

to  do  with  her  or  her  expected  ,  4  j  ..u  ^ 

,  ,  „  be  accepted  that,  with  a  care- 

lessness  bordering  on  irrespon- 

Vote  Prizes 

„  ..  ments  should  be  flung  to  the 

McN  aught  Syndicate  an-  winds  against  the  police 

nounces  that  the  local  winner  of  fy^ce  and  the  secret  agents  of 
the  Hun^hrey  (Joe  Palooka  s  administrative  department” 
p  a  1  )  “Pledge-to-Register-and-  ^  former  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
Vote  contest  will  receive  ma-  Alberto  Zuleta  Angel,  as 

jor-league  baseball  equipment  counsel  for  Villar  Borda,  said 
and  the  national  winner  will  ^is  motion  for  appeal  that 
visit  Washington  ^ter  the  Pres-  sentence  “should  be  con- 

idential  inauguration.  sidered  erroneous,  not  only  in 

•  its  substance  but  because  of  ir* 

r» _ regularities  in  the  proceedings 

Dodger  a  concerns  the  defense  of  the 

Herb  Scharfman,  INP  sports  newspaperman.” 
photographer,  will  go  to  Japan  The  sentence  made  both  Villar 
with  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  as  Borda  and  the  United  Press 
the  team’s  official  cameraman,  liable  to  payment  of  damages  in 
After  the  tour,  he  will  fly  from  any  civil  suits  filed  by  any  pe^ 
Tokyo  to  Melbourne  to  cover  son  who  might  consider  them- 
the  Olympic  Games.  selves  libeled  by  the  story. 
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Vaughn  Shoemaker 


‘*Mad”  Anthony  Wayne... 

was  known  to  Indians  as  “The  White  Chief  Who  /-a 

Never  Sleeps.”  In  1794  he  decisively  defeated 

them  at  Fallen  Timbers.  His  victory  helped  ^ 

annex  the  mid-West ...  ultimately  led  to  the 

purchase  of  Louisiana,  the  Lewis  &  Clark 

expedition,  and  acquiring  California  and  Oregon  territory 


The  Old  Glory  Story 


by  Athena  Robbins  and  Rick  Fletcher  in  an  exciting  episode 
starting  November  25  tells  the  drama  of  “Mad”  Anthony,  with 
authentic  illustrations  and  text.  Produced  exclusively  for 
Sunday  newspapers,  in  standard  third  pages,  full  color  or  b&w, 
this  feature  gets  approval  of  teachers  and  clergy,  wins  readers 
of  all  ages,  gives  prestige  as  well  as  circulation!  For  proofs  and 
prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

ChiciMffa  Tribune-JVett?  York  IVeurs 
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TSScK  ON 


ANV 


DOOB 


Meet  the  loweblejeeghehie  teneete  of  the  COMICS  fiiooieet  looCMi/. 


MRS.  FITZ  hertcif  —  Th# 

chormin^  ond  chtp*>«r  landlody 


LORD  and  LADY  BALD¬ 
ERDASH  —  A  British  cowpl* 
(digrfifi#d  ond  hifo/'owtly  ituOyh 


DANUBE  and  LUDVIG- 

A  tovino  coupt#  (they  fov«  to  Aghrl 


MR.  UMBER  —  An  artistic  MISS  SIREEN  -  t;„  ext. 

f-si-js  (o*  oooting  hit  rent  bJft.  /our  (|  career  girl. 


TURF  — ^He  hires  everyone  bwt 
he  io-«s  horses 


Editors  all  ovor  tho  country  hovo  told  us  thoy  want  a  now  “laugh-a>day” 
comic.  No  matter  how  many  comic  strips  you  have,  you’ll  want  to  make  sure 
these  daily  laugh-provokers  are  making  friends  for  your  paper. 

MRS.  FITZ’S  FLATS  —  by  Frank  Roberge  —  has  a  warmth  and  broad 
humor  appeal  that  will  win  —  and  hold  —  readers  in  every  age  group. 

Phone,  wire  or  write  for  terms  today 

F.  J.  NICHT,  General  Sales  Manager 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 


FIRST  RELEASE 


JANUARY  7, 1957 


AvailabU  in  4  and  5  column*  daily 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Clay  Finds 
For  a  New 

By  James  L.  CoUings 

If  you’ve  ever  wondered  how 
you  can  get  a  good  camera  for 
free,  make  money  with  it,  op¬ 
erate  it  without  cost  and  at  the 
same  time  indulge  a  hobby, 
there’s  the  story  of  George 
Clay. 

George,  a  young  man  of 
pleasant  appearance,  is  head 
photographer  on  the  Provo 
(Utah)  Herald.  He  is  also  an 


Way  to  Pay 
Camera 

cert  proved  a  bit  more  exciting 
and  certainly  more  newsworthy. 
There  was  the  collision,  for  in¬ 
stance,  between  a  car  and  an 
ammunition  carrier  loaded  with 
rocket  warheads.  The  carrier, 
on  its  side  and  only  200  feet 
away  from  gasoline  storage 
tanks,  threatened  to  explode  at 
any  moment. 

Fortunately,  disaster  was 


THIS  is  the  sort  of  work  that's  paying  off  for  George  Clay.  Here  ks 
records  city  officials  receiving  a  new  fire  truck. 
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engraver.  In  his  joint  role  he 
has  two  part-time  cameramen 
and  20  stringers. 

Like  so  many  in  the  business, 
George  for  a  long  time  had 
wanted  to  add  to  his  equipment. 
He  had  had  in  mind  getting  a 
movie  camera.  But  he  might  as 
well  have  wished  for  a  part 
share  in  a  mint.  He  just  didn’t 
have  the  money. 

A  pheto-shop  owner  in  town, 
noticing  George  admire  the 
Cine-Kodak  K-lOO,  a  new  cam¬ 
era  with  Ektar  lens  and  a 
spring  motor  capable  of  run¬ 
ning  off  40  feet  of  film  with  a 
single  winding,  suggested  to 
George  that  he  buy  it  on  time 
and  make  it  pay  for  itself  by 
shooting  footage  for  one  of  the 
TV  stations  in  nearby  Salt  Lake. 

The  photographer  thought  it 
a  good  idea  and  looked  up  the 
manager  of  KSL-TV  in  that 
city.  He  told  him  he  would  be 
available  to  freelance  in  the 
Provo  territory  for  spot  news 
and  features,  using  a  bus  run 
for  quick  delivery  of  film. 

In  return,  he  said,  he  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  paid  for  his  work,  of 
course,  and  he  wanted  the  sta¬ 
tion  to  reload  his  camera  for 
him.  The  manager  agreed  to 
these  terms.  It  was  a  solid 
proposition.  Provo  itself  has  a 
population  of  more  than  30,000 
and  the  outlying  districts  are 
well  settled.  Big  enough  for  a 
news  market,  but  too  small  for 
a  TV  channel,  in  other  words. 

Cautious  at  first,  George  bor¬ 
rowed  the  photo-shop  owner’s 
camera  for  his  debut,  an  assign¬ 
ment  to  cover  a  Christmas  con¬ 
cert  in  Provo.  The  station  liked 
the  way  the  job  was  handled, 
and  Gecrge  was  on  his  way. 

Things  hummed  from  then  on, 
and  George  was  making  enough 
to  meet  the  payments  as  well 
as  pocket  a  little  for  himself. 

Coverage  following  the  con- 


averted,  but  George  gave  the 
station  a  complete  film  account¬ 
ing  of  the  accident. 

.\nother  time  he  was  on  hand 
to  tell  the  picture  story  of  a 
train  wreck.  It  seems  a  freight 
train  had  left  the  tracks  as  it 
approached  a  roundhouse.  The 
footage  got  a  spot  on  KSL-TV’s 
newscast  at  5  p.m.,  the  only 
time  his  material  is  used.  If  he 
misses  this  show,  the  film  is 
held  over  till  the  next  day. 

On  Friday,  the  schedule  is 
even  tighter.  None  of  his  film 
is  run  on  Saturday  or  Sunday, 
so  if  he  can’t  make  the  10:45 
bus  on  Friday,  it  is  put  on 
Monday’s  program. 

In  spite  of  the  success  he’s 
having,  George  Clay’s  real  in¬ 
terest  is  more  on  the  feature 
side  —  the  documentary,  spe¬ 
cifically.  He  plans  to  do  a  movie 
of  the  old  Spanish  trail,  over 
which  Indian  slaves  were  car¬ 
ried  to  Santa  Fe  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  more  than  100  years  ago. 

This  sort  of  work,  he  says,  is 
the  real  reason  he  bought  the 
camera.  And  it’s  nice,  George 
agrees,  that  television  is  paying 
the  passage. 

AP  Prize  Winners 

Ira  Rosenberg’s  picture  of 
“Courage”  in  the  Slew  York 
Herald  Trihvne  took  “best  of 
show”  honors  in  the  annual 
competition  of  the  New  York 
State  Associated  Press.  It  also 
won  the  spot  news  award  in 
the  large  paper  class. 

Other  fir.st-prize  winners: 
Spot  news — Ed  Schultz,  Sche- 
nectadij  Union-Star;  features — 
John  Duprey,  New  York  News, 
and  Dante  Tranquil’e,  Utca 
Observer-Dispatch;  sports  — 
Charles  Hoff,  New  York  News, 
and  Sidney  Brown,  Sehence- 
tady  Gazette;  sequence — Frank 
Hurley,  New  York  News. 


Fans  Wanted 
Art  to  Snap 
Zero  Pitch 

Before  the  fifth  game  of  the 
World  Series,  Harold  Blumen- 
feld.  United  Press  Newspic- 
tures  editor,  told  Arthur  Rick- 
erby  he  wanted  something  un¬ 
usual  in  the  way  of  a  picture. 

“After  four  games,”  the  edi¬ 
tor  said,  “now  is  the  time  to 
come  up  with  a  feature  or  some¬ 
thing  on  action  that  is  different. 

I  don’t  care  if  it’s  a  guy  sun- 
ing  himself  in  the  bullpen,  get 
us  something  different.  I’ll 
leave  it  up  to  you.” 

Carrying  two  35  mm.  cam¬ 
eras,  he  wandered  around  the 
lower  part  of  the  Stadium, 
“stopping  long  enough  in  the 
aisles  in  the  first  inning  to  make 
a  couple  of  shots  of  Larsen  and 
Maglie  pitching  with  the  right 
field  scoreboard  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  It  was  an  atmosphere 
shot.  As  soon  as  the  ushers 
spotted  me,  they  chased  me 
away.” 

Atmosphere  Spot 

By  the  time  the  seventh 
inning  came  along  and  every¬ 
one  realized  there  was  a  no¬ 
hitter  in  the  making.  Art  said 
he  knew  he  had  to  go  back  to 
where  he  had  made  the  atmos¬ 
phere  stuff. 

“It  was  the  only  place  in  the 
Stadium  from  which  to  make 
the  really  story-telling  picture 
of  the  perfect  game,”  he  said, 
adding  that  “rules  are  rules, 
but  this  was  a  historic  occa¬ 
sion. 

“I  knew  if  I  went  back  there 
earlier  than  the  eighth  inning. 
I’d  only  be  chased  again.  Be¬ 
sides,  I  had  a  400  mm.  lens  on 
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one  of  my  35s  and  could  cover 
anything  in  the  ball  park  with 
that  from  where  I  was."  P*' 

The  UPN  photographer,  like 
Larsen,  was  blessed  with  i  ■ 
touch  of  luck.  This  time,  no  f 
one  chased  him.  Everyone  wai  t 
too  busy  concentrating  on  the  ( 
game.  Art  proceeded  to  shoot  1= 
every  Dodger  batter  from  the  e  i 
start  of  the  eighth  inning  on.  1  . 

The  final  batter  stepped  up  |  * 

and  Art  shot  each  pitch  thrown  ;  “ 
to  Dale  Mitchell,  pinchhitter.  i 
On  the  strike-out  pitch,  the  i 
photographer  caught  the  ball  u 

leaving  Larsen’s  hand  and  the  “ 

scoreboard  in  the  background. 
There,  on  film,  was  the  whole  « 

wonderful  story.  * 

“It  was  a  .shot  I  could  not  ^ 
have  made  with  one  of  the  con* 
ventional  press  cameras,  and  it 
was  one  I  could  not  have  made  ^ 

from  any  of  the  regular  press 
photographers’  positions,”  Art  ' 

said.  ’ 

“The  rules  were  that  I  could  ' 

not  work  from  that  position  be¬ 
cause,  they  said,  I  would  bother  ' 

the  spectators.  But  during  the 
critical  eighth  and  ninth  innings  ^ 

everyone  was  nice  and  under¬ 
standing  of  my  efforts  to  re¬ 
cord  one  of  the  truly  great  mo¬ 
ments  of  sports.” 

• 

2  Seek  Presidency 
Of  Stereos’  Union 

Frank  G.  Kramer,  first  vice 
president  of  the  New  York 
local,  and  James  Sampson. 
Chicago,  are  candidates  for  the 
office  of  president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Stereotypers  and 
Electrotypers  Union. 

A  mail  referendum  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  held  in  December.  | 
During  November  oth'-r  locals  j 
may  nominate  candidates.  The  | 
union  has  been  without  »  ' 
president  since  Leo  Buckkj 
died  early  this  year. 
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Photo  Shops 
Feature  New 
Design  Ideas 


Police  Hero 
Fund  Closed 
At  $110,000 


Dayton,  Ohio 
Two  complete  photographic 
departments  are  being  built  in 
the  new  home  of  the  Dayton 
Daily  S^ews  and  the  Journal 
Herald. 


S  Philadelphia 

A  total  of  $110,507.18,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  contributions  of 
more  than  25,000  readers,  has 
been  raised  to  provide  for  the 
welfare  of  Patrolman  George 
C.  Dorsey,  his  wife  and  their 
three  small  children,  according 
to  a  final  accounting  by 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  Charities, 
Inc. 

The  fund  was  initiated  by  the 
Inquirer  through  a  Page  One 
appeal  Sept.  19,  The  Inquirer 
asked  its  readers  to  help  pro¬ 
vide  a  future  for  Dorsey,  who 
was  shot  and  paralj'zcd  by  a 
Art  Director  Homer  O.  Hecker,  gunman’s  bullet.  In  11  days 
ge,  but  do  not  store  the  peper  more  than  $100,000  was  con- 
e  bin  door  the  five  grades  of  tributed  and  the  fund  was 
e  angle  for  his  selection.  Upon  closed.  Donations  continued  to 
A  ridge  around  the  inside  of  the  come  in,  however,  and  the  final 
William  Koehler  demonstrates,  accounting  was  published  on 
■  '  Sunday,  Oct.  7. 

II  Morton  Cited  ‘Anonymous’  Pays  Mortgage 

r  Boy  Scout  Aid  The  figure  included  an  anony- 

„  ,  .  mous  gift  of  $9,500  to  pay  off 
im  Morton,  New  York  Jour-  mortgage  on  the  policeman’s 
imerican  promotion  man-  ho^e  and  a  $.3,000  paid-up, 
T  and  director  of  special  four-year  scholarship  at  Vil- 
nts,  was  honored  by  the  lanova  University  for  his  in- 
*ater  New  York  Council  of  f^nt  son.  In  addition,  there 
f  Scouts  of  America  for  his  were  many  gifts  of  merchan- 
standing  work  with  the  or-  services,  estimated  m 

lization  during  the  past  year,  value  at  several  thousands  of 
silver  statuette  was  given  to  dollars. 

'■  The  total  represented  over 

ks  Old  New  York  chairman  is^qqo  individual  contributions, 
the  1956  Community  Cam-  many  of  which  were  anony- 
gn,  Mr.  Morton  rai.sed  more  mous;  approximately  5, 01)0 
ney  than  had  ever  been  col-  others  who  gave  through  shop 
ted  for  the  Boy  Scouts  on  g^d  office  collections  and  sent 
West  Side,  nearly  doubling  their  donations  through  a 
t  year’s  total.  group;  and  some  5,400  men  and 

•  women  of  the  Philadelphia  Po¬ 

lice  Department  who  raised 
res  Bank  tioUlup^  $5,400  in  a  city-wide  station- 

ig  Help*  to  Cops  house  collection  drive.  Geogra- 

r  t  phically  the  donations  came 

Baltimore  from  nearly  every  community 
When  a  lone  gunman  held  1"  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
up  a  Union  Trust  Company  Maryland  and  Delaware;  and 
branch  bank  here  Oct.  5  and  also  .from  as  far  away  as  Cali- 
wa'.ked  off  with  $4,900,  a  forma. 

Sun  sports  reporter,  Edwin  The  entire  fund,  after  pay- 
H.  Brandt,  was  right  there,  ment  of  the  Dorsey’s  inortgage 
Mr.  Brandt,  .sis  wife,  and  and  outstanding  bills,  is  j^log 
their  three-year-old  daughter,  turned  over  to  the  Girard  Trust 
were  seated  in  the  bank’s  Corn  Exchange  Bank,  which  has 
safety  deposit  room  and  had  volunteered  to  administer  with- 
a  full  view  of  the  stickup.  out  charge,  a  trust  fund  for  the 
Mr.  Brandt  ran  out  of  the  Uorseys. 

bank  right  after  the  robber  The  heroic  policeman  who  has 
and  spotted  the  license  plates  been  in  Episcopal  Hospital  since 
on  the  getaway  car,  but,  he  he  was  crippled  by  an  ex-con- 
reported,  “I  forgot  them  10  vict’s  bullets,  has  been  making 
seconds  later.”  slow  progress  toward  recovery. 


The  Daily  News  already  has  jK  ^||| 

building,  which  adjoins  its  old 

and  Dho‘o  departments  will  be 

The  Journal  Herald’s  editorial  & 
and  photo  denartments  will  be 

The 

tions^  completely  independent.  oadcd  x  •  ii  j  •  j 

Each  paper  has  its  own  entrance  **!?*•  ‘Pf'.'*'  ^ 

allow  for  fhe  efficienf  bin-fypa 
to  the  new  building.  photog  pu 

The  News’  art  director.  Ho-  ^ 

mer  O.  Hacker,  planned  a  release  of  the  door,  the  bin  do 

streamlined  photo  department  door  makes  the  assembly  light- 

with  newspaper  work  in  mind. 

There  are  some  2,000  square  springs  back  to  its  light-tight 
feet  of  space  for  the  combined  position  when  released, 
art  and  photo  department.  Entry  to  the  printing  room 

Tile  Walls  and  Floor  «  through  a  S-curved  light 

T,  ■  J  X.  trap.  There  are  sliding  doors  on 

Built  in  an  L-shape,  there  are  _ _ 

individual  booths  for  editorial  p  .  ^  ‘  .  , 

artists,  a  24  by  li-foot  studio 
with  dressing  room  and  storage 

closet,  a  color  lab  for  the  future,  ^  pass-through 

seven  individual  film  developing  ,  t  -j  xs  •  u-  ™ 

„  ,  ...  *  to  the  outside  finishing  room, 

rooms,  a  large  printing  room,  a  mu  x  j-  ^  i 

.  .  u-  u  u  X  The  studio  features  a  curved 

finishing  room  where  photos  are  blaster  background  wall  to  al- 
dried  and  identified  and  a  cen-  background  wall  to  al 

trnl  nffi  «•  twice  the  normal  amount  of 

Tu  '  1  X  •  xu  background  space  if  needed. 

There  are  six  closets  in  the  t,  .  .  xu  -i- 

.  X  X  ¥,  1-  J  Recessed  in  the  ceiling  are  a 

new  department.  Police  and  x  n  t  x  i 

*^  |.  u  I  I  storage  roller  for  two  large 

sheriff  radios  serve  each  dark-  _  n  ,  ,  .  u  i  i 

room  with  the  sneakers  also  colored  background  pa- 

”  •  X  per  and  a  trolley  duct  carrying 

serving  as  intercom  micro-  .  x  •  x  r  xu  x  j-  i-  ux 

phones  and  loudspeakers.  electricity  for  the  studio  lights. 

Walls  in  the  laboratory  are  T’’®  fhe  cables 

x  i  J  XI  ^  across  the  messy  tioor,  to  be 

ceramic  tile  and  floors  are  „ver  ”  savs  Mr  Hacker 

mosaic  tile.  All  working  tops  J,  JP®/*  °  ®  ’ 
are  covered  with  Formica,  and  ‘  ‘ 

all  woodwork  is  varnished.  ■  ■  i-  i-*  ■¥  ■ 

Sinks  are  stainless  steel,  and  Weekly  Lilitor  Heaflsi 
there  is  temperature  control  West  Virginia  Press 
thmughout.  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Ihe  printing  room  is  well  o  i  u  r  r-  u  j  x 

lighted  with  yellow  safelights.  editor  of 

Specially-designed  benches  Moore/ie  d  Lxarninrr, 

raise  the  enlargers  10  inches  the 

from  the  working  suiface  to  West  Virginia  Press  Association 
allow  larger  prints  or  blowups  hf® ,  ®®f-  ,  “®  ^b’-'ceeded 

from  a  portion  of  a  negative.  J^ar  es  Hodel,  president  of 

Beckley  Newspapers  Corp. 

Paper  Storage  W.  R.  Keyser,  Welch  Daily 

There  are  paper  safes  in  the  Newn,  was  elected  vicepres'dent 
enlarger  benches,  using  bin-type  for  daily  newspapers,  and  Ken- 
atorage.  However,  they  were  neth  McClain,  Parsons  Advo- 
made  so  as  to  avoid  storing  8  cate,  vicepresident  for  weeklies. 
^  10  printing  paper  on  end.  West  Virginia  Associated 
^e  bin  pulls  out  storage  Press  elected  Dallas  Higbee, 
shelves  to  a  comfortable  angle  executive  news  editor  of  the 
when  the  door  is  opened,  then  Charleston  Gazette,  as  president. 
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Sundberg  on  Tour 
Ivan  G.  Sundberg,  circulation 
director  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Diapateh- Pioneer  Preas,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  to  join  a 
group  of  50  Americans  on  an 
inspection  tour  (Oct.  18-29)  of 
the  facilities  of  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  the  balloon  oper¬ 
ations  of  Free  Europe  Press. 


Bureau  at  Oberlin 

Elyria,  Ohio 
The  Elyria  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
gram  has  opened  a  full-time 
bureau  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  home 
of  Oberlin  College,  and  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Ted 
Wood,  a  veteran  repoi’ter,  as 
head  of  the  bureau. 


STATEMENT  REQUIRED  BY  THE 
ACT  OF  AUGUST  24.  1912,  AS 

AMENDED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF 
MARCH  8,  1988  AND  JULY  2.  1946 
(Title  89.  United  States  0>de,  Section 
883)  showing  the  ownership,  manage¬ 
ment.  and  circulation  OF  EDITOR  A 
PUBLISHER.  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE, 
published  weekly  at  General  Post  Of- 
flce.  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  for  October 
1,  1966. 

1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and 
Dus'ness  managers  are: 

Publisher,  Charles  T.  Stuart,  44  Gram- 
ercy  Park,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
Editor,  Robert  U.  Brown,  16  Sunny- 
brae  Place,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 
Managing  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker, 
82  Orchard  Avenue,  Rye.  N.  Y. 
General  Manager,  James  W.  Brown. 
Jr..  Fanton  Hill  Rd.,  Westport, 
Conn. 

2.  The  owner  Is: 

The  Editor  A  Publisher  Co.,  Inc., 
1478  Broadway,  New  York  86,  N.  Y. 
Stockholders  •  Robert  U.  Brown,  16 
Sunnybrae  Place,  Bronxville.  N.  Y. : 
Charles  T.  Stuart,  44  Gramercy  Park, 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. :  James  W.  Brown, 
Jr.,  Fanton  Hill  Rond,  R.  D.  6,  West- 
poi^  Conn. :  Miss  Virginia  Brown.  234 
Valentine  Lane,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  Char¬ 
lotte  Brown  Stephens,  284  Valentine 
Lane,  Yonkers.  N.  Y.  :  Helen  Brown 
Young.  Woodiand  Drive,  I,ew'iton 
Heights,  N.  Y. ;  Matil  Brown  Spencer, 
9  Winter  Street,  Nantucket  Island. 
Mass.  :  Susan  Steele  Brown,  16  Sunny¬ 
brae  Place,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. ;  Marlen 
E.  Pew  Estate,  Riverhead,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. 

8.  77ie  known  bondholders,  mortga¬ 
gees  and  other  security  holders  owning 
or  holding  1  percent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:  None. 

4.  Paragraphs  2  and  8  include,  in 
eases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
eompany  as  trustee  or  in  any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the 
person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting ;  also  the  statements 
in  the  two  paragraphs  show  the  af¬ 
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der  which  stockholders  and  security 
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6.  The  average  number  of  copies  of 
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distributed,  through  the  mails  or  other¬ 
wise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  12 
months  preceding  the  date  shown  above 
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CniARLES  T.  STUART, 
Publisher. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me 
this  20th  day  of  September,  1966. 

Arline  Demar,  Notary  Public 
State  of  New  York,  qualified  in 
New  York  County.  No.  31 — 0013860 
Otmmission  Expires  March  30,  1067. 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP  fflimiiniiiiiiTO 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


They  Call  It  Art 


One  picture,  says  the  Chinese  aphorism,  is  worth 
more  than  10,000  words.  This  notion,  if  nothing  else, 
may  justify  the  532  words  expended  herewith  on  some 
random  observations  about  pictures  and  related  matters 
in  newspapers. 

It  seems  to  be  standard  practice  for  the  wire  services 
to  describe  any  woman  in  the  news,  particularly  a  crime 
story,  as  “pretty,”  “attractive,”  or  even  “beautiful.” 

This  device,  employed  not  as  reportage  but  to  titil'ate 
the  reader,  regardless  of  the  truth,  is  certainly  effective 
in  bringing  to  life  an  otherwise  moribund  tale.  But  it 
may  be  one  of  those  tricks  that  should  have  gone  into 
the  ashcan  in  view  of  the  increasing  maturity  shown 
generally  by  the  press  in  recent  years. 

I  know  of  one  paper  where  the  editors  grew  so  con¬ 
scious  of  and  nettled  by  the  unremitting  parade  of 
beauties  figuring  in  the  news  that  a  standing  order  was 
given  to  delete  all  appraisals  of  women’s  looks.  The 
reason  was  that  when  women  who  had  been  described 
as  beautiful  in  one  edition  were  pictured  in  the  next, 
they  often  turned  out  to  be  dismal  crows. 

The  use  of  such  descriptives  as  “pretty”  or  “beautiful” 
in  cutlines  or  in  a  story  accompanying  a  picture  of  the 
woman  to  whom  they  are  applied  seems  simpleminded. 
Judgments  in  such  matters  vary,  and  when  the  reader 
is  able  to  decide  for  himself,  why  not  let  him  do  so? 

Then  there  is  the  old-maidishness  practiced  by  some 
newspapers  in  banning  cheesecake  from  their  news 
columns.  The  logic  offered  is  that  they  are  family 
mediums,  and  do  not  want  to  hasten  the  initiation  of 
their  young  readers  into  the  mysteries  of  life.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  there  is  something  shameful  about  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  shapeliness,  and  that  prudery  is  helpful  in 
the  education  of  the  young,  such  explanations  m’ght 
have  more  force  if  those  papers  did  not  carry  movie  and 
other  ads  containing  pictures  far  more  revelatory  and 
provocative  than  what  they  reject  as  news  photos. 


iiiiiiiiililNo. 


Jessen  Buys 
New  Property 

Livermore,  Ctiit 
Lowell  Jessen,  a  vicepresida; 
of  the  National  Editorial 
sociation  and  past  president  ^ 
the  California  Newspaper 
Ushers  Association,  has  p*,. 
chased  the  Livermore  Nt^ 
from  Lionel  Horwitz  and  s 
effecting  a  joint  proprietorjhij 
of  the  News  and  the  Liverntrt 
Herald  from  Maitland  R.  Henry 
Negotiations  were  condnetii 
by  W.  R.  Twining  of  Black. 
bum-Hamilton  Co. 


Don  Harpst,  Cambridge,  NA, 
announced  the  pui  chase 
weekly  newspapers  in  Cuiti 
and  Maywood,  giving  the  psb^ 
Usher  ownership  of  all  thr« 
newspapers  in  Frontier  County. 
They  were  purchased  fron 
George  M.  Dobry,  owner  gf 
another  newspaper  at  Holt- 
viUe,  Calif. 


Cutlines  present  some  hazards.  (And  it  may  be  ap¬ 
propriate  to  comment  on  the  tendency  to  apply  the 
word  caption  to  the  explanatory  matter  beneath  pictures. 
Properly  speaking,  a  caption  is  a  heading,  and  not  a 
legend.) 

A  picture,  showing  as  it  does  something  in  the  process 
of  happening,  seems  to  demand  the  utmost  immediacy 
in  the  text  beneath  it.  But  need  we  be  jolted  by  the 
recurrent  absurdity  of  the  present  tense  coupled  with 
a  past  time-element?  It  comes  out  this  way: 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  and  Japanese  Prime  Min'ster 
Shigeru  Yoshida  meet  for  a  private  chat  in  the  general's 
hotel  suite  yesterday;  or 

William  Willis  stands  aboard  his  balsa  raft  as  it 
moves  off  the  Peruvian  coast  late  last  month. 

How  much  more  sensible  it  would  sound  to  say: 
General  MacArthur  and  Prime  Minister  Yoshida  met 
(or  are  shown  as  they  met  .  .  .  ) ;  and  William  Will  s 
stood  (or  is  pictured  standing,  etc.) 


Then  we  have  the  tiresome  occupations  of  “looking 
on”  or  “standing  by,”  assigned  to  supernumeraries  who 
happen  to  be  in  a  picture,  and  since  they  cannot  be 
cropped  out,  must  be  identified. 

The  truth  might  be  diverting:  “Those  other  two  guys 
just  muscled  into  the  picture,  ignoring  the  photogra¬ 
pher’s  suggestions  that  their  presence  was  superfluous.” 


The  Stratford  (Conn.)  New, 
28-year-old  weekly  newspaper, 
has  been  sold  by  Fairfield 
County  Publications. 

The  new  publishers,  Strat¬ 
ford  News  Company,  Inc.,  an 
Leigh  Danenberg,  publ'sher  of 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunds/ 
Herald,  and  Dan  Coppola  and 
Joseph  J.  Lupariello. 


■iitniiiiuiuiifiiniiiiiiiiiiiQiiidiiiiiiiiiii^^ 


Sale  of  the  Kelowna  (B.  C.I 
Courier,  a  semi-weekly  newspi- 
per,  to  the  Thomson  Newsp^ 
per  interests  was  announced 
Oct.  1  by  R.  P.  MacLcan. 

The  Courier,  which  will  be 
com  a  daily  early  next  yetr 
has  been  acquired  by  Wood- 
bridge  Co.,  Ltd.,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  newspaper  interests  ^ 
Roy  H.  Thomson. 


George  M.  Dobry,  publisher 
of  the  weekly  Tribune  at  Holt- 
ville,  Calif.,  has  sold  h’s  prise 
winning  weekly  at  Curtis,  Ndi, 
to  C.  Don  Harpst  of  Cambridfe, 
Neb.,  publisher  of  four  other 
Nebraska  weeklies,  under  u 
agreement  negotiated  by  M.  B. 
Krehbiel  of  Bailey-Krehbid 
Newspaper  Service.  Mr.  Harpst 
has  named  George  Steinmeyer, 
formerly  of  Beatrice,  Neb.,  to 
the  post  of  editor-manager  of 
the  Curtis  Enterprise. 


The  Cuthbert  Times,  only 
newspaper  published  in  Ran¬ 
dolph  County,  Ga.,  has  best 
sold  by  Ivan  O’Dan’ell  to  B. 
Taylor  Harris  of  Gadsden,  Ala 
The  transaction  was  negotiated 
by  the  Dial  Agency,  Detroit 
newspaper  broker. 
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Sullivan- Allen  Feud 
Makes  Big  Headlines 

TV’s  rating  jungle  yielded  where  about  the  only  kind  of 
major  newspaper  headlines  last  thievery  one  had  to  worry  about 


Liberace 

(Continued  from  page  2) 


W66k« 

Steve  Allen  (NBC)  and  Ed 
Sullivan  (CBS),  battling  for 
ratings  on  Sunday  evenings  at 
8,  were  pictured  in  big  type  as 
“feuding”.  The  New  York  Post 
gtve  the  affair  front  page 
treatment  Oct.  4  and  the  next 
day  shoved  it  back  to  page  64 
with  a  two-column  head,  “Allen, 
J  Sullivan  ‘Agree’  —  TV  Feud 
«  Won’t  Be  Aired.” 

“Silly,”  Says  Ed 
’  Mr.  Sullivan,  New  York  News 
j  columnist  now  in  his  ninth  year 


was  perhaps  one  comedian 
borrowing  a  few  jokes  from 
another,”  the  statement  con¬ 
tinued. 

“I  think  Ed  should  reprimand 
those  on  his  staff  who  are  turn¬ 
ing  what  had  been,  for  my  part, 
a  very  pleasant  rivalry  into  a 
sort  of  two-faced  operation 
where  a  smile  is  presented  to 
the  TV  camera  but  it’s  cloak- 
and-dagger  time  during  the 
week.  Certainly  the  neurotic 
concentration  on  ratings  does 
not  justify  this  kind  of  activi¬ 
ty.  I  have  repeatedly  said  that 


J  ss  a  TV  showman,  speaking  to  as  long  as  our  show  has  a  good 


Editor  &  Publisher  as  a  news¬ 
paperman  sniffed:  ‘Silly!” 

“The  only  thing  that  startled 
me  about  this  whole  incident 
is  that  such  a  silly  issue  should 
receive  so  much  coverage”,  Mr. 
Sullivan  said.  He  added  proud¬ 
ly  that  the  News  “didn’t  touch 
it” 

Wire  services  carried  con¬ 
siderable  wordage  and  the  story 
looked  big  to  editors  across  the 
country. 

All  publicity  departments  and 
agencies  involved  disclaimed 
credit  for  the  story. 

Mr.  Allen  lit  the  fuse  Oct. 
1  Then  he  personally  dictated 
a  statement  accusing  Mr.  Sulli¬ 
van  of  pirating  his  ideas.  It 
was  delivered  by  messengers  to 
the  press  associations  and  New 
York  dailies.  Not  prepared  in 
news  release  form,  it  was  sim¬ 
ply  dated  and  headed  “The 
following  is  a  statement  just 
released  by  Steve  Allen.” 

The  statement  began  by  call¬ 
ing  Ed  Sullivan  one  of  “TV’s 
“nice-guys,”  who  can’t  really 
be  the  one  making  “unethical 
and  cut-throat  moves.”  These 
moves  were  listed  .ns  the  “Elvis 
Presley,  Ingrid  Bergman  and 
Frank  Sinatra  incidents.” 

‘Pirating  of  Ideas’ 

Then  in  two  complicated 
paragraphs  Mr.  Allen  described 
how  Mr.  Sullivan  had  arranged 
with  Warner  Brothers  to  pub¬ 
licize  the  motion  picture  “Giant” 
featuring  the  late  James  Dean 
on  his  'TV  show  Oct.  14,  after 


rating  (and  it  has — we’re  in  the 
top  10  in  many  cities)  it  doesn’t 
bother  me  a  bit  that  Ed  has  a 
higher  rating.  The  main  thing 
I  want  is  to  do  a  good  pro¬ 
gram.  The  second  thing  I  want 
is  to  be  allowed  to  do  a  good 
program  without  having  my 
ideas  pirated.” 

No  Validity,  Ed  Says 

“There  was  no  validity  to 
any  of  his  claims”,  Mr.  Sulli¬ 
van  said.  “It  seemed  to  me  to 
be  just  a  publicity  stunt.  The 
papers  started  calling  me  up. 
That’s  how  I  got  into  it.  I  can’t 
understand  the  editorial  judg¬ 
ment  which  blew  the  thing  up 
into  internatonal  proportions, 
with  one  newspaper  even  cab¬ 
ling  to  Rome  to  get  a  statement 
from  Vic  Damone.”  (Mr.  Allen 
had  charged  that  Mr.  Sullivan 
had  cancelled  out  Damone  to 
insert  a  tribute  to  Dean.) 

On  Oct.  4,  Mr.  Allen  on  his 
TV  program  “Tonight”  asserted 
one  afternoon  paper  had  “mis¬ 
quoted”  him  15  times.  He 
thought  if  he  had  been  mis¬ 
quoted  in  this  manner,  perhaps 
the  same  had  happened  to  Mr. 
Sullivan.  He  carried  out  this 
theme  of  newspaper  “misquot¬ 
ing”  to  include  possibly  Vice 
President  Nixon  and  Senator 
McCarthy.  The  diatribe  ended 
with  the  sweeping  generality 
that  man’s  memories  are  so 
fickle  that  it  is  difficult  even  to 
believe  the  Bible. 

The  newspaper  attacked  was 
the  Journal- American,  Mr.  Al- 


he,  Mr.  Allen,  had  been  working  len’s  office  maintained  the  story 


since  July  to  set  up  coverage 
for  the  picture’s  premiere  Oct. 
21. 

‘‘I  naturally  made  no  secret 
of  our  plan  to  do  the  Dean  treat¬ 
ment  as  I  have  always  been 
under  the  impression  that  tele¬ 
vision  is  an  ethical  business 


involved  was  made  up  of  whole 
cloth.  It  was  not  written  by 
Jack  O’Brian,  TV  and  radio 
editor.  Ed  Mahar,  the  J-A’s  city 
editor,  declared,  “the  quotes  we 
used  from  Steve  Allen  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  Steve  Allen  by  ex¬ 
perienced  reporters.” 


flashing  tails,  a  deliberate  pea¬ 
cock,  a  preposterous  walking 
wardrobe.” 

The  Tory  Daily  Mail  said  he’s 
“the  mother’s  boy  to  end 
mother’s  boys,”  “the  infinite 
calf-lover  consoling  the  less 
sturdy  among  women.” 

Dazzled  by  the  “trinity  of 
smiles”  from  the  Liberace  fam¬ 
ily,  the  Mail  said  it  finally  iden¬ 
tified  Mother  Liberace  because 
she  was  the  one  without  the 
tie.  Brother  George,  it  added 
helpfully,  is  the  one  with  the 
mustache. 

The  Liberal  News  Chronicle 
music  reviewer  said,  “a  robust 
mosquito  bounding  on  the  keys 
would  have  produced  more  vol¬ 
ume”  than  Liberace  at  the  key¬ 
board.  ’The  whole  thing  was  “ob¬ 
viously  cheap  and  bad.” 

The  critic  of  Britain’s  second 
most  popular  paper,  the  Daily 
Express,  looked  for  “a  spark  of 
musical  artistry  beneath  the 
sickening  spectacle,”  but  found 
none. 

A  Herald  editorial  suggested 
playfully  that  the  current  “de¬ 
plorable  weather”  was  due  to 
the  angels  weeping  at  Liberace’s 
arrival. 

The  “quality”  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  devoted  a  deadly-serious 
editorial  to  him  and  his  fans  as 
an  object  lesson  of  the  drug- 
gring  effects  of  television,  which 
causes  “more  and  more  fans  to 
chase  less  and  less  talent.” 

“Even  when,  as  in  Liberace’s 
case,  there  is  real  talent,  it  be¬ 
comes  obscured  by  a  cocoon  of 
irrelevant  and  nauseating  syco¬ 
phancy.” 

Kindest  of  All 

The  Telegraph  reviewer,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  kindest  of  all. 
After  dismissing  his  piano-play¬ 
ing,  his  voice  and  his  dancing 
(“made  me  hastily  avert  my 
gaze”),  the  critic  concluded: 

“He  is  a  first-rate  showman 
(with)  a  very  shrewd  grasp  of 
his  audience  (and)  a  genuine 
sense  of  humor.  Liberace’s  gross 
lapses  of  taste  need  not  be 
catalogued  again.  But  as  an 
entertainer  he  is  in  the  top  of 
of  his  class.” 

Some  of  the  other  papers  also 
carried  complimentary  phrases 
— discernible  with  a  microscope. 

A  classified  advertisement  in 
the  Times  offered  “two  good 
tickets”  for  Liberace’s  Oct.  17 
concert  in  exchange  for  a  mere 
single  ticket  for  the  Bolshoi 
ballet. 


Rewrite  on  Stage 
A  Hit  Without  Story 

Baltimorb 

When  Gwinn  Owens,  educa¬ 
tion  reporter  for  the  Evening 
Sun,  was  called  on  by  his  old 
school  to  tell  the  1956  pupils 
some  of  his  experiences  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  he  decided  to  give  his 
audience  a  live  reporting  job  as 
an  example.  He  had  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  phone  John  Ahlers,  for¬ 
mer  Evening  Sun  reporter  and 
now  secretary  to  U.  S.  Senator 
Beall,  (R.,Md.),  for  an  antici¬ 
pated  release  from  the  Senator’s 
office. 

So,  school  officials  had  a  tele¬ 
phone  installed  on  stage  from 
where  Owens  was  to  phone  Ah¬ 
lers,  then  dictate  the  story  to 
rewrite.  Things  went  fine  until 
Ahlers  said  the  story  wasn’t 
ready  yet.  But  the  audience 
liked  the  dud  just  the  same. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 
WHERE  THE  BODIES 
ARE  BURIED? 

I’m  scouting  for  a  writer 
who  can  fasiiiun  her 
knowledge  and  friendship 
or  contacts  witn  giuiiiui 
personalities  into  series 
of  articles  of  keen  inter¬ 
est  to  people  interested 
in  other  people.  1  picture 
that  woman  (or  girl)  as 
an  exceptionally  attrac¬ 
tive  individual  who  is  al¬ 
most  as  newsworthy  and 
photogenic  as  the  names 
we’d  like  her  to  write 
about.  She  must  be  imag¬ 
inative,  accurate,  a  solid 
and  honest  reporter.  On 
the  other  hand  she  may 
or  may  not  have  had  any 
experience  in  this  sort  of 
assignment  until  she  read 
and  was  tempted  to  an¬ 
swer  this  ad.  She  might 
be  a  stage  or  screen  name 
who  has  a  flair  for  writ¬ 
ing  and  is  sufficiently  well 
off  financially  to  forsake 
her  old  career  to  embrace 
a  new  one  .  .  .  li  you 
think  you  can  live  up  to 
our  Great  Elxpectations, 
drop  me  a  confidential 
note,  tell  me  in  no  more 
than  a  couple  of  hundred 
words  who  vou  are,  what 
you  are,  why  you  think 
you  can  fill  the  role,  en¬ 
close  a  recent  pho‘o  and, 
if  available,  clips  of  things 
you’ve  written.  We  either 
will  or  won’t  contact  vou 
for  a  meeting  .  .  .  Just 
address  Box  4224,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

( A  dvertiiemtnt) 
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Carriers  Pay 
Their  Respects 
To  Publishers 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  newspaperboys  of  Lan¬ 
caster  Newspapers,  Inc.  turned 
the  tables,  when  they  honored 
their  publishers.  Col.  J.  Hale 
Steinman  and  John  F.  Steinman, 
by  declaring  the  week  of  Sept. 
16  as  “Publishers’  Week.” 

A  “Special  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tion,”  containing  pictures  and 
story  of  the  publishers’  “48 
Years  of  Public  Service,”  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  names  of  all  the 
newspaperboys  who  obtained 
one  or  more  orders  during  the 
week,  was  presented  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  by  the  two  top  carrier 
salesmen. 

The  boys  obtained  2,049  new 
subscriptions  during  the  week. 

The  brother  publishing  team 
said  that  it  was  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  surprises  they  had  ex¬ 
perienced  in  their  newspaper 
careers. 

Behind  the  scene,  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  had  provided 
two  bicycles  with  built-in  radios 
and  trophies  for  the  publishers 
to  give  to  the  top  carrier  sales¬ 
man  and  the  runner  up. 

After  the  presentation,  the 
boys  were  escorted  to  the  press¬ 
room  where  they  started  the 
presses  rolling  for  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  day,  after  which  they 
were  guests  of  the  publishers  at 
luncheon. 

The  boys  were  also  pre¬ 
sented  with  Certificates  of  Merit 
by  their  district  managers  and 
attended  a  World  Series  game 
at  Yankee  Stadium. 

The  idea  for  “Publishers’ 
Week”  originated  with  a  car¬ 
rier,  who  upon  leaving  a  meet¬ 
ing  said,  “The  publishers  are 
the  ones  who  pay  for  all  our 
trips  and  prizes — why  don’t  we 
do  something  to  thank  them?” 
The  circulation  department 
picked  up  the  ball  from  there. 

Key  Civic  Figures 

The  special  edition  contained 
this  tribute  to  the  Steinman 
brothers,  co-publishers  of  the 
New  Era,  Intelligencer  Journal 
and  Sunday  News: 

“In  the  48  years  in  which  the 
brothers  have  been  associated 
in  publishing  the  news  for  Lan¬ 
caster  City  and  County,  they 
have  been  key  figures  in  the 
grow’th  and  development  of  the 
community.  They  have  contrib¬ 
uted  greatly  to  community  prog¬ 
ress,  as  individuals  as  well  as 
publishers. 

“Col.  J.  Hale  Steinman  and 


STEPHEN  HANKIN,  fop  carrier  salesman,  receives  frophy  and  radio- 
equipped  bicycle  from  Col.  J.  Hale  Steinman  (center)  and  John  P. 
Steinman,  co-publishers  of  Lancaster  Newspapers,  for  record  sales 
during  "Publishers'  Week." 


John  F.  Steinman  have  long 
been  known  for  their  great  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
their  employes.  They  have  been 
leaders  in  instituting  employe 
benefits,  and  in  providing  the 
most  modern  frcilities  as  well 
as  every  possible  protection  to 
help  the  employes  do  a  better 
job  for  the  public. 

“The  co-publishers  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  one  of  Lancaster  Coun¬ 
ty’s  oldest  families,  which  has 
figured  prominently  in  com¬ 
munity  life  for  200  years.  Their 
father,  Andrew  Jackson  Stein¬ 
man,  became  publisher  of  the 
Intelligencer  in  1866,  just  90 
years  ago,  and  served  in  that 
post  until  his  death  in  1917. 

“Both  co-publishers  followed 
the  footsteps  of  their  father  in 
their  choice  of  college,  and  are 
graduates  of  Yale  University. 
Col.  Steinman  is  also  an  attor¬ 
ney,  having  received  his  law 
degree  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

“Today’s  newspaperboys  have 
the  opportunity  to  follow  this 
leadership,  so  that  they  also 
may  someday  make  their  marks 
as  public-spirited  citizens.” 

• 

San  Antonio  Dailies 
Add  TV  Sections 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Both  the  San  Antonio  News 
and  the  San  Antonio  Li^ht  have 
begun  publication  of  TV  sec¬ 
tions  featuring  the  week’s  tele¬ 
vision  program  listings  and 
other  news  related  to  TV. 

The  News  included  in  it's 
Saturday  edition  its  “TV 
Green,”  a  quarter-page  pullout. 

The  Sunday  Light  presented 
its  “TV  Week”  as  a  16-page 
tabloid. 

Both  sections  contained  ad¬ 
vertising. 


Riesel  Warns 
He’s  Aware 
Of  ‘Frame’ 

Chicago 

Victor  Riesel,  anti-racketeer¬ 
ing  labor  columnist,  who  was 
blinded  by  an  assailant  last 
April,  warned  his  unnamed  ene- 
m’es  that  he  is  aware  of  their 
attempt  to  “frame”  him. 

Speaking  here  before  1,100 
members  of  the  Illinois  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  42- 
year-old  m’litant  labor  writer 
alluded  to  the  pending  trial  of 
five  men  who  are  accused  of 
conspiracy  to  blind  the  column¬ 
ist.  Mr.  Riesel  said: 

“We  are  not  unaware  of  the 
forces  on  the  other  side  and 
their  public  relations  people,  of 
the  frame  being  attempte<l,  the 
money  being  spent,  the  efforts 
to  reach  certain  politicians.” 

He  charged  that  attempts 
were  being  made  to  “frame  me 
in  collaboration  with  Communist 
elements.”  Speaking  to  uniden¬ 
tified  members  of  the  luncheon 
audience,  he  said,  “Please  go 
back  and  tell  this  to  friends  of 
friends.” 

Earlier  in  his  speech,  in 
which  he  asserted  the  American 
people  are  “sickened”  by  the 
“network  of  strongarm  men”  in 
the  labor  movement,  Mr.  Riesel 
referred  to  alliances  between 
unidentified  labor  officials  and 
underworld  and  Communist 
leaders,  stating:  “Go  back  and 
ask  them,  ‘In  the  name  of  God 
and  decency,  your  country,  and 
your  families,  what  are  you 
spewing  on  this  country  ?’  ” 
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200  Attend  ^ 

n  >  Cl 

fjrovernor  s  ( 
Question  Bee 

Frankfort,  Kj 
In  connection  with  National 
Newspaper  Week,  Gov.  A.  B  ^ 
Chandler  held  the  most  elabo 
rate  press  conference  ever  ar- 
ranged  by  any  state  administn. 
tion  in  Kentucky.  He  invited 
every  newspaper  in  the  state  « 
to  send  representatives  to  the 
capitol  and  ask  any  question 
on  any  subject.  ®'’ 

When  the  group  gathered  ig 
the  House  of  Representatives  ***' 
Chamber  after  a  luncheon  at 
the  Executive  Mansion,  some 
200  publishers  and  editors  and 
their  wives  and  members  of  the 
Governor’s  staff  were  present. 

The  newspapermen  fired 
questions  at  the  Governor  .ind 
his  cabinet  from  the  Represen¬ 
tatives’  desks.  Their  wives  sat  .» 
in  the  gallery. 

The  session  la.«ted  about  two 
and  a  half  hours.  ^  , 


At  the  outset,  Allan  M.  Trout  go 
of  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour-  jg 
nal  announced  that  the  corree- 
pendents  who  regularly  cover  jg, 

the  capitol  would  refrain  from  gi, 

asking  questions  so  the  visiton  gg 

could  have  the  full  time.  ^g 

When  it  was  over,  Charlej 
Adams,  publisher  of  the  Gal-  to 

latin  Count)/  News  and  the 
Pineville  Sun  and  president  of  gj 

the  Kentucky  Press  Association, 


thanked  the  Governor  for  the 
conference. 

Gov.  Chandler  said  he  hoped 
similar  sessions — this  was  the 
first — could  be  arranged  three 
or  four  times  a  year  in  the 
future. 

“Of  all  the  48  state  adminis¬ 
trations,  this  one  should  be  the 
most  sympathetic  lo  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  newspaper  editors  and 
owners,”  .said  Gov.  Chandler. 

He  noted  that  he  is  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Woodford 
Sun,  a  weekly  at  Versailles, 
Ky.,  and  that  Lt.  Gov.  Harry 
Lee  Waterfield  is  owner  of  the 
Hickman  Count//  Gazette  at 
Clinton,  Ky. 

Details  of  the  conference 
were  handled  by  Edgar  E. 
Easterly,  the  Governor’s  presa 
secretary.  Mr.  Easterly  is  a 
former  head  of  the  Associated 
Press  Bureau  in  Louisville. 

In  the  invitations,  Mr.  Easter¬ 
ly  asked  the  newspaper  people 
that  if  they  had  any  questions 
that  would  require  research  for 
the  answers  to  submit  them 
ahead  of  time.  Otherwise, 
there  was  no  limitation  on  the 


questioning. 
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Credit  Unions 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


the  fact  that  newspapermen  are 
considered  poor  credit  risks  by 
commercial  lending  institu¬ 
tions,”  its  treasurer  pens. 

Oliver  C.  Statham,  treasurer 
and  general  manager  of  the  25- 
year-o!d  Star  and  Tribune  Em¬ 
ploye.-;  Credit  Union,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  offers  some  advice  on  how 
to  run  a  successful  CU.  Says 
Mr.  Statham,  “Do  not  permit 
any  department,  union,  group 
or  management  to  dominate 
your  credit  union.  To  be  truly 
successful  it  must  l)e  kept  free 
and  ready  to  serve  all  em¬ 
ployes.”  The  Minneapolis  or¬ 
ganization  employs  five  full¬ 
time  persons  and  two  on  a  part- 
time  basis. 

How  One  Operates 
The  first  newspaper  credit 
union  in  the  United  States,  that 
at  the  Herald-Trai'e'er  in 
Boston,  outlines  its  operational 
procedure  in  its  reply. 

“Occasionally  some  member 
comes  to  us  with  accumulated 
debts  running  anywhere  from 
Sl,500  to  $4,000,  spread  over  at 
least  a  dozen  accounts.  His  in¬ 
ability  to  meet  all  creditors  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  contracts,  spur¬ 
red  by  threats  of  wage  attach¬ 
ments  and  lawsuits,  brings  him 
to  our  office  for  assistance. 
Otherwise  we  would  not  know 
of  his  predicament. 

“In  such  cases  we  set  up  a 
financial  statement  of  the  mem¬ 
ber,  to  which  we  enter  his 
assets,  usually  nil,  and  list  all 
creditors  on  the  liability  side. 
Then  we  ascertain  his  take- 
home  pay  each  week  and  show 
it  on  the  income  side.  Against 
this,  on  the  expense  side,  we 
enter  estimated  current  running 
expenses  such  as  rent,  food, 
utilities,  insurance,  etc.  This 
gives  us  the  amount  needed  per 
week  for  a  bare  subsistence.  Al¬ 
lowing  an  additional  nominal 
amount  for  expense  contingen¬ 
cies  we  then  suggest  a  payroll 
deduction  for  the  money  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  subsistence  and  start  a 
program  designed  toward  pay¬ 
ing  off  his  Cl  editors.  In  many 
cases  these  creditors  are  willing 
to  accept  something  less  than 
the  contract  amount  when  we 
explain  to  them  that  control  of 
disbursements  will  lie  in  the 
hands  of  the  credit  union. 

“At  the  start  of  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  it  is  rather  difficult  for 
the  member.  However,  after  a 
few  weeks  when  pressure  from 
creditors  subsides  the  member 
realizes  he  is  on  the  road  out 
of  his  troubles  and  usually 
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takes  things  in  stride.  The  dis- 
ciplinai’y  effect  of  living  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis,  shutting  off 
all  charge  accounts,  and  watch¬ 
ing  his  liabilities  decrease 
slowly  but  surely  has  been  a 
genuine  tonic  to  the  moral  and 
financial  well-being  of  such 
members  who  have  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  need  our  assistance. 

“It  is  our  policy,  as  a  service 
organization  to  our  employes, 
to  encourage  thrift  and,  when¬ 
ever  possible,  advise  them  to 
shun  ‘credit’  as  they  would  a 
narcotic.  Our  happiest  members 
are  those  who  can  boast  of 
money  on  the  savings  side  of 
their  accounts,  even  though 
they  average  only  2*4  per  cent 
yield.” 

Borrowers  Save 

An  outstanding  illustration  of 
how  the  credit  union  has  been 
instrumental  in  protecting 
newspapermen  from  bigh  in¬ 
terest  rates  is  told  by  R.  Gag¬ 
non,  manager  of  ‘La  Caisse 
Populaire  du  Personnel  de  La 
Paprie’  in  Montreal.  According 
to  Mr.  Gagnon,  a  member  had 
a  mortgage  loan  with  a  finance 
company  on  which  he  was  pay¬ 
ing  24%  interest.  “He  trans¬ 
ferred  his  mortgage  to  us  and 
we  loaned  him  $3,200  at  6%. 

At  Ra’eigh.  N.  C.  the  credit 
union  on  the  Neu'n-Ob»eri'er  de¬ 
clared  that  its  state  editor  dis¬ 
covered,  after  a  dollar  and  cents 
comparison,  that  he  was  able  to 
save  $fi')  on  a  30-month  loan  at 
6%  from  the  CU  for  a  new  car 
rather  than  go  to  the  bank  for 
a  5%  di.-scounted  loan. 

The  story  of  an  unmarried 
man  who  borrowed  $175  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  bass  violin  so  that  he 
could  play  in  an  orchestra  to 
earn  extra  cash  is  told  bv  the 
Perkins  Brothers  Credit  Union 
for  the  employes  of  the  Sioux 
Citfi  (la.)  JonrvaJ-Trihune 
Publishing  Company.  Soon  after 
the  loan  the  man’s  father  died 
leaving  him  with  numerous 
small  bills  to  pav  and  the  added 
expense  of  supporting  his 
mother.  Nevertheless  the  em¬ 
ploye  paid  off  the  loan  with 
payments  ranging  as  low  as  50 
cents  a  week  during  which  time 
he  never  missed  a  payment. 

Margaret  E.  White,  treasurer 
of  the  CU  on  the  Loit  Angele't 
Herald-Exprens,  reports  that 
through  carrying  loan  and  life 
saving  insurance  her  group  has 
lieen  able  to  pay  off  two  large 
disability  claims. 

One  of  the  claims  involved  a 
young  pressman  who  was  taken 
ill  while  he  still  had  a  loan 
balance  of  $1,889.  The  other 
was  that  of  a  circulation  dis¬ 
tributor  wbo  was  severely  in¬ 
jured  in  an  automobile  accident 
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and  to  whom  the  CU  paid  off  a 
disability  claim  of  $1,153. 

Tbe  CU  at  the  Superior 
(Wis.)  Evening  Telegram 
wrote:  “Just  recently  a  credit 
union  loan  paid  a  hospital  bill 
which  if  not  paid  would  have 
meant  the  patient  would  have 
been  transferred  to  a  state  in¬ 
stitution.” 

A  Lighter  Side 

Humorous  incidents  as  well 
as  serious  are  found  in  the  re¬ 
plies. 

The  treasurer  of  one  large 
Ohio  newspaper  CU  declared: 
“We  have  made  trips  to  the 
workhouse  to  bail  members  out 
of  jail,  and  have  made  payments 
for  about  anything  that  could 
happen  to  a  person  in  the  17 
years  we  have  operated.  But 
we  have  always  grown 
stronger.” 

Then  there  was  the  employe 
of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jourval- 
Conatitution,  as  reported  by 
Graham  P.  Bearse:  “During  the 
period  of  ‘Regulation  W’  with 
its  limited  financing  we  had  a 
young  fellow  come  to  us  with 
a  request  to  borrow  $300  for  a 
new  automobile.  We  asked  him 
if  that  was  all  he  needed  and 
he  stated  the  amount  would  be 
sufficient.  Thereupon  we  gave 
him  the  application  blanks  and 
congratulated  him  upon  having 
the  balance  necessary  for  his 
purchase  and  told  him  it  was 
good  practice  to  limit  the  loan 
as  far  as  possible.  To  which  he 
replied,  ‘Oh,  I  ju.st  want  to 
borrow  the  down  payment.  1 
am  getting  the  car  financed  at 
the  bank.’  ” 

Four  years  ago  when  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  had  an  opuortunity  to 
acquire  ownership  of  that  news¬ 
paper  they  made  good  use  of 
their  credit  union. 

“We  had  withdrawals  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $75,000  and  we  bor¬ 
rowed  $85,000  to  make  loans 
and  take  care  of  withdrawals. 
The  amount  lent  for  employees 
for  stock  sale  was  more  than 
$150,000  over  a  two-month 
period,”  according  to  Thomas  J. 
Crowe,  CU  treasurer. 

Management  Pleased 

Most  questionnaires  indicated 
that  publishers  not  only  ac¬ 
cepted  the  credit  unions  on  their 
newspapers  but  actually  wel¬ 
comed  them. 

From  Denver  came  an  at¬ 
tached  clipping  taken  from  the 
Denver  Post  house  edition 
“Poster”  which  quoted  Palmer 
Hoyt,  publisher,  as  .saying  at  an 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  CU 
there:  “Credit  Unions  are  a 
stabilizing  force  in  our  busi¬ 
ness.” 


Simon  Vermaire,  ti'easurer  of 
the  Allied  Printing  Trades 
Credit  Union  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  which  includes  all  news¬ 
paper  and  printing  employes  in 
the  city,  wrote  that  when  his 
Credit  Union  was  able  to  pay 
off  a  claim  of  $3,800  “Man¬ 
agement  was  pleasevl.  This  was 
a  big  boost  for  our  organiza¬ 
tion.” 

On  the  other  hand  a  note  of 
discouragement  runs  through 
the  reply  of  one  treasurer. 

“When  this  article  is  avail¬ 
able,”  he  writes,  “please  send 
us  a  copy  as  it  might  do  us 
some  good  in  obtaining  co-op¬ 
eration  from  management.  We 
do  not  have  payroll  deduction, 
our  collections  are  made 
through  a  system  of  collectors 
who  are  paid  a  nominal  sum  for 
making  the  collections.  The 
office  of  the  credit  union  is  in 
the  treasurer’s  home  and  the 
treasurer  performs  his  duties 
as  a  printer  besides  running 
the  credit  union.  The  treasurer’s 
wife  is  assistant  treasurer  and 
helps  with  the  bookwork  as  well 
as  making  the  loans.” 

• 

Editor  Taken  Walk 
From  S€*oret  Session 

Oklahoma  City 

Wheeler  Mayo,  publisher  of 
the  Sequoyah  County  Times. 
(Sallisaw,  Oklahoma,  weekly) 
walked  out  of  the  Grand  River 
Dam  authority  meeting  recent¬ 
ly  declaring  he  would  not  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  secret  meeting. 

The  action  came  when  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  members  of  tbe 
board  voted  to  close  a  meeting 
to  tbe  public. 

Mr.  Mayo,  a  member  of  tbe 
authority,  is  a  past  president 
of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  has 
the  backing  of  the  stnte  pro¬ 
fessional  chapter  in  its  cam¬ 
paign  to  curb  the  use  of  “execu¬ 
tive  sessions”  by  state  commit¬ 
tees  and  governing  boards. 

• 

Stookholni  Reporter 
In  New  England 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Olle  Petrini,  parliamentary 
reporter  for  Stockholm’s 
Sweden  Expressen,  wdl  work 
on  the  staffs  of  the  Worcester 
Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette 
for  three  months  starting  next 
week.  His  tour  of  duty  has 
lieen  arranged  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment. 

Before  his  assignment  as 
jiarliamentary  reporter  for  the 
Expressen,  he  worked  for 
United  Press  in  Stockholm  and 
Frankfurt,  Germany,  and  was 
Western  Germany  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Expressen. 
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Excess  Supply 


(Continued  from  page  9) 


Central  city  papers  with  less 
than  300,000  circulation  show 
about  the  same  percentage  in¬ 
creases  as  the  suburban  papers. 
The  largest  central  city  papers 
(300,000  or  more  circulation) 
show  smaller  percentage  in¬ 
creases  in  consumption  and 
pages  and  a  net  loss  in  circula¬ 
tion. 


Sunday  papers  taken  together 
have  lost  circulation.  This  re¬ 
sults  from  the  loss  of  circula¬ 
tion  among  papers  above  the 
100,000  circulation  level,  which 
are  almost  entirely  central  city 
papers.  Once  again  the  subur¬ 
ban  papers  have  enjoyed  the 
greatest  relative  growth  in  both 
newsprint  consumption  and  cir¬ 
culation,  but  all  three  types  of 
papers  have  enjoyed  a  substan¬ 
tial  relative  growth  in  number 
of  pages. 


Increase  in  Pages 

80%  of  the  total  increase  in 
daily  newsprint  consumption 
and  96%  of  the  increase  in  Sun¬ 
day  newsprint  consumption  be¬ 
tween  1951  and  1955  were  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  central  city  pa¬ 
pers.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
increased  consumption  was  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  papers  with 
circulation  above  300,000  de¬ 
spite  their  net  loss  of  circula¬ 
tion.  This  result  is  explained 
largely  by  the  fact  that  central 
city  papers  in  1951  accounted 
for  87%  of  the  newsprint  ton¬ 
nage  consumed  by  daily  papers 
and  98%  of  the  tonnage  con¬ 
sumed  by  Sunday  papers. 

The  corresponding  percent¬ 
ages  for  central  city  papers 
above  300,000  circulation  were 
57%  of  daily  tonnage,  and 
72%  of  Sunday  tonnage.  Thus, 
despite  the  relative  growth  of 
suburban  and  some  other  pa¬ 
pers,  the  increase  in  number  of 
pages  of  the  larger  central  city 


papers — resulting  from  marked 
expansion  of  advertising  linage 
— is  still  the  dominant  factor 
in  recent  increases  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  newsprint. 

Largest  State  Increases 

In  general  the  states  which 
were  the  largest  consumers  of 
newsprint  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period  (1951)  also  enjoyed 
the  largest  absolute  increases 
in  consumption.  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Missouri,  and  Michigan  ac¬ 
counted  for  70%  of  newsprint 
consumption  in  1951  and  for 
70%  of  the  increased  consump¬ 
tion  between  1951  and  1955,  Illi¬ 
nois  with  29%  of  the  total  in 
1955  remained  the  leading  state 
by  a  wide  margin,  despite  the 
fact  that  Ohio  had  a  slightly 
larger  absolute  increase  during 
the  period  and  that  both  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Ohio  had  larger  per¬ 
centage  increases. 

Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and  Min¬ 
nesota  account  for  an  additional 
21%  of  area  consumption, 
bringing  the  seven-state  total 
to  91%  of  the  area  total.  These 
three  states  enjoyed  24%  of  the 
1951-1955  increase  in  consump¬ 
tion,  bringing  the  seven-state 
total  in  that  respect  to  94%. 
Among  these  three,  Wisconsin 
had  the  largest  percentage  in¬ 
crease,  although  Indiana,  with 
almost  as  large  an  absolute  in¬ 
crease,  remains  the  leading  con¬ 
sumer.  Among  the  other  five 
states,  Kansas  and  South  Da¬ 
kota  made  the  largest  relative 
improvements  while  Iowa 
showed  the  smallest  growth. 


C.  H.  Griffith, 


Linotype  Type 
Designer,  Dies 


’Copter  Shooed 
Away  from  Ike 


Lord  Luke  in  U.S. 


The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Luke, 
chairman  of  Bovril,  Ltd.,  and 
president  of  the  Advertising 
Association  of  Great  Britain, 
was  guest  of  honor  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  Oct.  8  at  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York.  Lord  Luke, 
as  chairman  of  the  National 
Playing  Fields  Association,  is 
on  his  way  to  Australia  to  of¬ 
ficiate  at  the  Olympic  Games. 


Chauncey  Hawley  Griffith,  77, 
retired  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  typographical  development 
for  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  and  a  leader  in 
American  type  designing  for  a 
half  century,  died  Oct.  7. 

Mr,  Griffith  directed  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  type  faces  that 
gave  newspapers  a  selection  of 
body  types  especially  designed 
for  high-speed  printing.  He  be¬ 
gan  a  series  of  “American  clas¬ 
sic”  faces  and  put  the  Oriental 
scripts  on  the  linecaster. 

Although  he  retired  from  ac¬ 
tive  service  in  1949,  he  main¬ 
tained  his  interests  as  a  consult¬ 
ant  to  Linotype  and  its  British 
and  German  subsidiaries.  His 
advice  was  solicited  by  typog¬ 
raphers  all  over  the  world. 

In  1926,  he  introduced  Ionic 
No.  5,  the  first  of  the  Legibility 
Group.  While  his  prime  function 
was  directing  the  development 
of  this  face,  he  actually  worked 
on  the  drawing  board  as  de¬ 
signer,  too.  This  was  the  first 
body  type  specifically  designed 
for  newspaper  use.  It  eliminated 
ink  traps,  took  into  account  dis¬ 
tortion  of  stereotype  shrinkage 
and  printed  cleanly  on  rotary 
presses. 

From  this  face  grew  a  whole 
family:  Excelsior,  Opticon,  Par¬ 
agon  and  Corona,  all  of  which 
bore  the  Griffith  hallmark. 

During  the  Griffith  half  cen¬ 
tury  with  Linotype,  matrices 
were  prepared  for  many  lan¬ 
guages  and  dialects  so  that 
today  900  of  them  may  be  type 
set  mechanically. 

One  of  his  surviving  brothers, 
James  B.  Griffith,  is  the  re¬ 
tired  publisher  of  the  Lusk 
(Wyo.)  Herald. 


Cleveua 

The  chief  of  the  United  Stats 
Secret  Service,  U.  E.  BaughiBaii 
of  Washington,  took  exceptioB* 
to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Daoiir't 
use  of  a  helicopter  to  photo.- 
graph  a  motorcade  of  Prtii. 
dent  Eisenhower  liere  Oct.  L 

Mr.  Baughman,  riding  in  tk 
motorcade  from  downtosi 
Cleveland  to  Cleveland  Hoplda 
Airport,  spotted  the  craft  aa^ 
ordered  the  Civil  Aeronantis 
Authority  here  to  radio  tin 
plane  away  from  the  motor 
cade. 

Photographer  Norbert  (Budi 
Yassanye,  shooting  photos  of 
the  procession,  said:  “We  wert 
never  below  600  feet  and  al¬ 
ways  200  to  300  yards  awaj 
from  the  presidential  car.” 

The  flight  had  been  clears! 
through  a  committee  that  ar 
ranged  the  President’s  visit 


0 


Lensmaii  Rc^storetl 
To  Job  with  Back  Pay 

St.  Lodb 


CALIFORNIA  DAILY 


Prosperous,  Exclusive,  Growing. 
Includes  land  and  fine  buildint!;. 


$500,000.00  Terms:  cash 


BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  -  TV  -  Radio  Brokers 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C, 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Jamea  W.  Blackbarn  Ray  V.  Hamilton  William  T.  StnbbleScId 


Jack  V.  Harvey 
Washiaaton  Blda. 
SUrSnc  S-4S41-S 


Tribune  Tower 
Delaware  7-2755-« 


ATLANTA.  GEORGIA 
CUfford  B.  MarshaU 
11«1  Healey  Bide. 
Jackion  S-lS7«-7 


W.  R.  Twininc 
111  Sutter  St. 
Exbrook  2-SS71-2 


Seeks  TV  in  Wales 


Toronto 


Senator  W.  Rupert  Davies, 
owner  of  the  Kingston  (Ont.) 
Whig-Standard  and  the  Peter¬ 
borough  (Ont.)  Examiner,  and 
affiliated  radio  and  television 
stations  in  those  places,  has 
applied  under  the  British  In¬ 
dependent  Television  Authority 
for  a  commercial  television  con¬ 
tract  for  Wales.  The  trans¬ 
mitter  will  be  located  near 
Cardiff,  Wales.  Associated  with 
him  are  Edward  Hulton  of 
Hulton  Press  Ltd.,  London,  and 
a  number  of  Welsh  industrial¬ 
ists. 
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Lloyd  Spainhower,  Port- 
Dispatch  photographer,  wii 
restored  to  his  job  Oct.  2  in  u 
arbitration  award  handed  dom 
by  Prof.  Robert  L.  Howard, 
head  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  Law  School.  Mr 
Spainhower  had  been  removed 
from  the  P-D  payroll  July  30, 
and  under  terms  of  the  award 
will  receive  full  back  pay  and 
all  other  accumulated  rights. 

The  Guild  and  P-D  manage 
ment  agreed  to  arbitration. 
Prof.  Howard’s  report  included 
a  63-page  analysis  of  the  ca* 
in  which  management  had  gone 
back  over  a  five-year  period  to 
collect  charges  against  the 
photographer.  The  arbitrator 
expressed  himself  as  “pro¬ 
foundly  amazed”  at  some  a*- 
pects  of  the  company’s  presen¬ 
tation  of  their  case. 
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Giant  Roto  Guide 
In  Chicago  Daily  News 

Chicasc 


For  the  sixth  consecutiw 
year,  the  Chicago  Daily  Nt« 
will  publish  the  “Giant  Roto 
Gift  Guide.”  This  year  it  will 
appear  in  the  Saturday  DnHj 
News  Roto  magazine  on  No» 
24.  The  “Guide”  is  timed  fo' 
the  weekend  after  Thanksgw- 
ing,  when  Christmas  promotka 
and  shopping  begins  in  earnest 
It  is  a  lift-out  section. 


EDITOR  Be  PUBLISHER  for  October  H.  I’’* 
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PR  on  Trial, 
PR  Men  Help 
On  Coverage 


Philadelphia 


of  public  relations,  Philadelphia  Ckrxan 

Region,  Pennsylvania  Railroads,  "  UVUr 
issued  a  special  statement  to 
the  court  and  the  press  explain¬ 
ing  that  fees  to  which  Mr.  Kohn 
referred  were  not  paid  to 
Senator  Bricker,  but  to  the  law 
firm  of  Bricker,  Marburger, 

Evatt  &  Baiton,  in  Columbus, 

Ohio,  which  has  represented 


Meeting  Law 

Shelburne,  Vt. 

Meeting  on  the  steamer  Ti- 
conderoga  in  the  Shelburne 
Museum  here  Oct.  6,  some  20 
members  of  the  Vermont  Press 
Association  as  individuals  reg- 


3  Papers  Bid 
For  Readers  of 
Boston  Post 

Boston 

With  the  suspension  of  the 


istered  their  interest  in  a  pro-  Boston  Post,  a  drive  for  the 
gram  to  assure  freedom  of  in-  paper’s  circulation  was  begun 
formation  in  Vermont.  this  week  by  the  three  morning 

Such  a  program,  if  it  finds  papers.  Record,  Globe  and  Her- 
favor  with  the  1957  Vermont 

General  Assembly,  will  follow  The  Herald  ran  two  lines  in 
similar  steps  taken  in  22  other  on  page  one  announcing  it 


Some  top  public  relations,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in 
railroad  and  trucking  talent  Columbus  for  a  number  of 
assembled  in  the  Federal  Court-  years. 

house  here  for  the  trial  of  the  Another  highlight  of  Mr. 

Trucking  Industry  -  Railroads  Swinehart’s  testimony  was  the 
anti-trust  case,  but  thus  far  high  price  of  some  public  rela- 
from  a  news  standpoint  it  has  tions.  He  testified  that  during 
been  rather  dull.  one  year  the  railroads  paid 

There  has  been  little  excite-  Byoir  $75,f'00  and  $250,000. 
ment  in  the  pressroom  since  It  subsequently  went  up  to 
the  opening  of  tbe  case  before  $1,000, Of  0. 

Judge  Thomas  J.  Clary,  al-  Mr.  Swinehart  declared  it 

though  the  civil  .suits  brought  was  the  objective  of  the  PR  personally  defamatory 

by  both  sides  constitute  one  campaign  to  allocate  to  the  guaranteeing 

of  the  biggest  from  a  monetary  trucking  industry  its  “fair  P'*olic  access  to  public  records 
angle  in  recent  years.  share”  of  highway  construction 

The  Pennsylvania  Motor  costs. 

It  was  brought  out  that  Byoir 
paid  $500  to  a  free  lance  writer, 

Bertram  Vogel,  for  an  article, 

a  suie  lor  i[ii^v»,uuw,uuu.  A  “The  Giants  That  Wreck  Our  - - - - 7 —  -  nnhU/*  rolnt-inna  firm 

great  deal  of  the  testimony  con-  Highway,”  published  in  Every-  abuse  of  executive  sessions  as  P  •  i, 

cems  the  activities  of  public  body's  Digest  in  1950.  a  tradition  and  a  practice,  it  is  The  name  of  the  New  \or^ 

relations  counsel.  Regularly  covering  the  case,  planned  to  meet  head-on. 

Harry  Droste,  Federal  re-  which  is  being  heard  by  Judge  Col.  William  Slator,  Addison  /®Jnovm°Tn  a^  ruling  by 

j>0Tter  for  the  Philadelphia  In-  Clary  without  a  jury,  in  addi-  Independent,  presided  at  the  ®  c^Tge  Sweenev  if 

flttirer,  said  the  edge  was  taken  tion  to  Mr.  Droste  are  Henry  meeting.  The  committee  on  f-ee- 

off  the  case  newswise  be-  Messaros  and  Bayard  Brunt  of  dom  of  information  whose  re-  irust  v.o.,  lora. 

cause  so  much  of  the  testimony  fbe  Philadelphia  Bu'letin,  Her-  port  was  considered  ^  were; 
had  been  aired  publicly  in  1953  of  the  Philadelphia  David  W.  Howe,  Burlington, 

when  pre-trial  examination  Dailjf  News,  and  Ken  Smith,  of  chairman;  Robert  Alitchell,  Rut- 


states. 

Laws  providing  for  open 
meetings  at  all  levels  of  gov¬ 
ernment  (except  where  some- 


at  all  reasonable  times  were 
discussed  and  favored. 


had  several  of  the  Post’s  comics. 

The  Daily  Record  and  Sunday 
Advertiser  took  on  the  Post’s 
drama  critic,  Elliot  Norton. 
Leo  Gaffney,  Record  drama 
critic,  becomes  drama  editor. 
In  addition,  the  Record  ac¬ 
quired  Earl  Wilson’s  column. 
John  Manion,  Post  city  edi- 


Truck  Association  lias  sued  the 
railroads  for  $250,000,000.  The 
railroads  have  countered  with 
suit  for  $120,000,000.  A 


In  Vermont,  boards  of  select-  joined  the  Herald  staff.  The 
men,  village  trustees,  police  and  managirig  editor,  Joseph 

school  boards  came  in  for  spe-  McManus,  joined  with  James 
cial  mention  in  the  session.  The  Colbert  and  Eddie  Drohan  in  a 


the  Wall  Street  Journal. 


Movie-Stage  Critic 


land;  G  e  r  al  d  McLaughlin, 
Springfield;  John  Drysdale, 
Randolph,  and  Bernard  O’Shea, 
Swanton. 


took  place. 

Mr.  Droste  said  the  public 

relations  people  have  been  help-  New  Outdoor  Editor, 
ful  to  reporters, 

William  B.  Hutchinson,  vice- 
president  of  Carl  Byoir  As- 

rth^%a?e!  hL^b^e^viSg  Tom  McNally  as  outdoor  editor  Blasts  Handouts 
the  pressroom  to  offer  his  help  Delevan,  111. 

James  E.  Foster,  publisher 


Bill 


Burton  has  succeeded  Weekly  Publisher 


in  clarifying  points  in  the  testi¬ 
mony  when  necessary. 

So  have  John  Deitrick  and 
Jane  Franklin,  of  Allied  Public 
Relations  Associates,  New  York, 
representing  the  truckers.  They 
put  out  a  fact  sheet  at  the  be- 
pnning  of  the  case,  explaining 
its  background. 

To  Last  for  Months 


been  managing  editor  of  the 
Plattsmouth  (Neb.)  Journal, 
“where  the  fishing  wasn’t  so 
good.”  Previously,  ne  had  been 
outdoor  editor  of  the  Alaska 
Times,  Anchorage,  and  serv'ed 
on  papers  in  New  England. 


of  the  weekly  Delevan  Times, 
used  National  Newspaper  Week 
as  the  theme  for  an  editorial 
blast  at  the  increasing  trend  of 
handouts  which,  he  said,  “flood 
newspaper  offices  as  thinly- 


Miss  Hope  Pantell,  for  several  ,. 
years  picture  and  radio  editor  disguised  advertising.’ 
of  the  Evening  Sun,  has  been  Mr.  Foster  devoted  a  full 
named  movie  and  stage  critic,  P®8®  to  showing  his  readers  the 
Negotiations  on  an  out-of-  succeeding  Gilbert  Kanour,  who  kind  of  publicity  material  re¬ 
court  settlement  broke  down  retired  several  weeks  ago.  Louis  coved,  including  many  picture 
over  the  weekend.  The  case  is  Cedrone,  reporter,  was  named  noAts. 

apccted  to  go  on  for  several  Managing  Editor  Philip  S.  The  Times  editorial  con- 
months.  Heisler  to  the  picture-radio 

Harold  E.  Kohn,  attorney 
for  the  truckers,  brought  in  * 

Club  in  Hotel 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  newly  formed  Press  Club 


eluded:  “The  fact  that  people  , 
in  the  opinion-moulding  busi¬ 
ness  send  such  stuff  broadcast 
to  papers,  send  it  with  full  1 
knowledge  that  the  mere  vol- 
ume  being  distributed  must  { 
mean  that  most  of  it  will  end  ' 


Senator  John  W,  Bricker’s 
name  while  questioning  Gerald 
R.  Swinehart,  chairman  of  the 

r  of  the  Byoir  firm.  Ohio  has  opened  in  quarters  up  in  the  wastebasket — that  fact 

attorney  .attempted  to  the  Hotel  Deshler-Hilton.  proves  conclusively  that  there 
1  the  Senator  with  financial  Tjjg  ^ub  has  use  of  a  specially  are  people  who  think  the  news- 
W^ents  by  the  Pennsylvania  remodeled  part  of  the  hotel,  to  paper  is  as  important  as  any 

the  rear  of  the  Madrid  Lounge,  publisher  says  it  is  in  National 
Harold  L.  Wiand,  manager  off  the  lobby.  Newspaper  Week  editorials.” 

editor  at  PUBLISHER  for  October  13,  1956 


ALHAMBRA  POST 
ADVOCATE 

• 

BURBANK  DAILY 
REVIEW 

• 

CULVER  CITY 
STAR  NEWS 

• 

GLENDALE  NEWS 
PRESS 

• 

MONROVIA  NEWS 
POST 

• 

REDONDO  DAILY 
BREEZE 

• 

SAN  PEDRO  NEWS 
PILOT 

• 

VENICE  EVENING 
VANGUARD 

COP  LIT  MIWSPAPIRS 

COVERING  GREATER  LOS  ANGELES 

Served  by  COriEY  Waihinslan 
lafa  and  lha  COPLEY  Naws  Sarvica. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY 
•Y  WEST- HOLLIDAY  CO..  INC. 
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MapePs  Secretary, 

Mrs.  Palmer,  Dies 
Mrs.  Richard  J.  Palmer,  54, 
for  the  past  11  years  secretary 
to  William  Mapel,  president  of 
the  Publishers’  Association  of 
New  York  City,  died  suddenly 


in  her  sleep  on  her  birthday 
Friday,  Oct.  5.  She  had  not 
been  ill.  Doctors  diagpiosed 
the  cause  of  her  death  as  a 
brain  hemorrhage. 

Mrs.  Palmer  first  became  as-  j 
sociated  with  the  association  I 
Sept.  21,  194.*?.  I 


classified  section 

Banefit  from  our  Vast  Newspopor  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


COUNSELOR,  friend,  g^ide  to  the 
buyers  and  sellers  of  America’s  news¬ 
papers  .  .  .  'The  DIAL  Agency,  640 
W.  W  Ills,  Detroit,  Mich.  TE  1-0903. 
RALPH  J.  ERWIN 

Newspapers  and  radio  stations.  1448 
8.  Trenton.  Tulsa.  Okla. 

OUR  Successful  Record  Is  Your  Guar¬ 
antee  of  a  Good  Deal.  J.  R.  GAB- 
BERT,  3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Cal. 
WE  ARE  COMMISSIONED  by  finan¬ 
cially  responsible  buyers  to  purchase 
newspapers  in  the  weekly  ard  daily 
class.  A  minimum  of  haggling  and 
waste  time,  a  maximum  of  security 
for  the  seller.  NEWSPAPER  SERV¬ 
ICE  COMPANY  601  Georgia  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

^ALEfi  .  PURCHASES  “handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1614.  Newspaiwrs  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles  66. 
Cal.  Dnv  or  Nite  Phone:  EX  1-62SR. 
'dr^COMPETENT  appraisals  and  con¬ 
sultations;  confidential  brokerage;  30 
years  of  honest  dealing.  Stypes,  Roun¬ 
tree  &  Co.,  625  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco  6,  California. 

'  CONFlDEN-nAL  INFORMA^nON  ' 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover,  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Lin*  Rales  Each  Censeculive 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  O  45c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  9  50c;  2  9  S5c; 
1  9  6^.  Add  15c  for  Box  Service. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  90c  per  lint  each  insertion; 
3  times  9  95c;  2  times  9  $100; 
1  9  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  1^ 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box- 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy.  _ 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lines 

Time 

Times  Times 

Times 

Times 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

$330 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

190 

141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

110 

70 

105 

95 

84 

72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 

Exlitor  &  Publisher 

1700  TimM  Tower,  H.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
Good  opportunities  in  proven  fields. 

HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
1923  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
IT'S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper  —  it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
'S  why  we  insist  on  personiil  contact 
felling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

NEWSPAPER  VALUA'nONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  125  valuations  made 
Papers  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reinrts  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 


Hiimineii  t tfutorlunilien 


Planning  to  retire,  publisher  since  1927 
seeks  publisher  to  take  over  annual 
production  of  exclusive  editions  of  in¬ 
ternational  prestige,  on  e-uitable  basis. 

WHO'S  WHO  IN  MUSIC,  Inc. 

410  So.  Michigan,  Chicago  5,  III. 


Publications  For  Sale 


WEEKUES-DAIUES 
WE  offer  an  outstanding  list  ol  i 
Western  papers.  Why  not  write  foi  I 
fur  latest  Bulletin  now.  No  chargt 
or  obligations. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  A  ASSOCIATES 
422  Hollywood  Security  Bldg., 

6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  Calif. 

DAILY ;  desirable,  fast-growing  Chart 
Area  7  location  ;  about  $150,000  gross ; 
owner  making  change ;  state  financial 
condition.  Box  4112,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FLORIDA  WEEKLY— county  seat  ex¬ 
clusive.  Grossing  better  than  $30,000. 
Very  high  net.  Please  don't  answer 
unless  you  can  make  $20,000  down 
payment.  Owner  wants  larger  prop¬ 
erty.  Box  4136.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  2,500  circulation,  college,  in¬ 
dustry  area.  Excellent  contract  with 
printer;  national  ads  running.  $1,500 
down  or  join  us  in  promotion  cam¬ 
paign.  Box  44,  Durham,  N.  C. 

ILLINOIS  WEEKLIES 
Both  unopimsed,  both  well  equipped. 

.  .  .  No.  1 :  grosses  $30.000 :  price 
$28,000.  terms.  .  .  .  No.  2 :  grosses 
$24,000 ;  price  $26,000  including  good 
building,  terms.  .  .  .  These  are  sound 
properties.  Please  write  fully!  The 
DIAL  Agency,  66  Adelaide,  Detroit  1, 
Mich. 


LOOKING  TO  BUY  OR  SELL 

NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES? 

RELY  ON  E&P 
CLASSIFIED  AOS 
FOR  QUICK  ACTIONII 


1 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIQ  f 

Publications  For  Sale 

Composing  Room  I 

MICHIGAN  WEEKLY 

ONE  OF  THE  BEST.  CITY  OVER 
5,000.  TOWNSHIP  POPULATION 
25,000.  CIRCULATION  4.200.  GOOD 
AGRICULTURE.  LOTS  OF  INDUS¬ 
TRY.  ALL  CAR  AGENCIES.  NEW 
SHOPPING  CENTER  —  THREE 
SUPER  MARKETS.  HIGH  RATES. 
TOP  NOTCH  EQUIPMENT.  $46,000 
WILL  HANDLE. 

Len  Felghner  Agency 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

Box  192,  Telephone  Spring  2-6231 

INTERTYPE  Magazines  Full  1.1,^  -< 
$160.  Linotype  Full  (Brass),  tm  i 
Guaranteed.  Fos’er  Mfg.  Co.,  IJtk  i 
Cherry,  Phila.,  Pa.  LOcust  8-21(4, 
THE  NATION'S  Newspaper' FiJ 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Nna- 
paper  Turtles  $76.50  to  $88.50.  Writ, 
for  literature.  L.  St  B.  Sales  Compan 
P.O.  Box  660,  Elkin.  North  Carolias-i 
World’s  Largest  Manufactursr  g 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks. 

Newsprint 

HIGHEST  QUALITIES 

STANDARD  WHITE  NEWSPRINT 
Prompt  Delivery  Schedules. 

Regular,  Future  and  Contract  Skip 
ments. 

Few  Hundred  tons  61“  Spot. 

Large,  Half  and  ^  Rolls, 
also  smaller  widths. 

BUNGE  PULP  A  PAPER  00. 

45  W.  46th  St.,  New  York  36.  N.  1. 
Phone  JU  2-48.30:  JU  2-4174 
DOMESnC-IMPORT— EXPORT 

$2,500  DOWN  BUYS  MISSOURI 
weekly  which  ne.ted  $5,000  first  six 
months  1956.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  396, 
Salina,  Ks. 

National  Advertising  Space 

GULF  BEACH  JOURNAL 
TREASURE  ISLAND,  FLORIDA 

P.O  Box  8008,  MADEIRA  BEACH 
MILLINE  rate  i.s  tor  the  pigeons.  Get 
cardinalR,  buy  by  the  inch  in  Sanders 
ABC  Three,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS 
Inquiries  invited.  R.  H.  Silversteis 
895  Grand  St.,  N.Y.C.  AL  4-$7t1 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Syndicates  •  Features 

EYE-STOPPING  PINUP  GIRI.S 
in  color  &  Black  St  White  pix 
for  newspapers,  magasines, 
press  services,  ad  agencies. 

Box  4037,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 
Newsprint  Specialists 

1BV4— 16— 16%— 17— 17%— $1 

34 — 45—60—61—62—64—66 

Rolls,  Sheets  —  Your  Size. 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.  NYC.  NY  MU  MIM 

EDITORS  —  SMALL  WEEKLIES: 
Liven  up  your  paper  with  Walt  Trag’s 
new  cartoon  feature  “Dad”.  Low  cost 
mats.  Write  for  free  proof.  Box  4101, 
Editor  St  Publisher. 

MIDWEST  LOCATION 

LOW  PRICES 
STANDARD  CANADIAN 

82  LB.  NEWSPRINT 

AH  widths.  Also  Roto-Grsvure— IK 
tons  November  delivery  mill  trim  M'. 

1  car  81"  green  November  deHmy, 
198  rolls  assorted  colors  up  to  31"  te 
mediate  delivery. 

CONTRACT  PRINTING  COMPANY 
9101  E.  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit  14,  Hiek 
VAIley  1-9100 

Press  Engineers 

UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 

AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DISMANTUNG  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

NEWSPRINT 

Your  best  Source  of  Supply 
MELROSE  PAPER  CO..  INC. 
208  Walnut  Street,  Phila.  6.  Ps. 

Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co. 
DISMANTLING 

MOVING 

ERECTING 

We  offer  a  complete  “Turn  Key”  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9,  La. 

Phone:  Bywater  7634 

SCANDINAVIAN,  AUSTRIAN  iM 
DOMESTIC  Newsprint. 

ALL  SIZES 

BEHRENS  SALES  CX). 

427  2nd  Ave..  N.  Y.  MU.  6-6tU 

CANADIAN  Newsprint  standsnl 
32  lb.  15"  15%"  16"  16V."  V" 
17%"  22"  24"  29"  30"  81"  82" 
33"  34"  36"  45"  62%"  60"  62' 

64"  66"  70"  rolls  for  Nov..  Dee., 
Jan.  shipments.  Contracts  available. 

BROCKMAN  PAPER  CORP. 

566  Westchester  Ave.,  N.  Y.  56,  N.  T. 
Mott  Haven  5-6022  EsL  IW 

NEWSPRINT  For  Sale.  Printer  le* 
offer  on  "5  Rolls  Canadian  N***Pn5J 
in  original  wrappers,  size  16%"  wiw 
84"  diameter.  Box  422>5,  Editor  s 
Publisher. 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
65-69  Frankfort  Street 

New  York  88,  N.  Y. 

Barclay  7-9776 

PAUL  F.  BIRD 

Press  Erector,  Moving,  Rebuilding 
Flatbed  Semi-Cylindrical  '^ibular. 

7  Oak  Court,  Islip,  New  York 

JU  1-0687 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

STANDARD 

CANADIAN 

NEWSPRINT 

Any  Size  Rolls. 

Made  up  to  order. 

Direct  mill  shipment!  at 
new  low  prices, 
IMMEDIA'TE  and 
DEFERRED  SHIPMENTS. 

BURLINGTCN 

PULP  &  PAPER  CC.  INC. 

160  E.  85  St..  N.  Y.  16.  N.  Y. 
Phone  Murray  Hill  5-8564 

Composing  Room 

REID  V  belt  motor  drive  for  Lino¬ 
type-Intertype  in  use  several  years. 
Users  very  well  pleased.  Re:d  maga¬ 
zine  racks  SI  stock  sizes  or  make  to 
suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  Reid,  William  Reid  Co., 
2271  Clybourn.  Chicago  14.  III. 

COMPLETELY  reconditioned  Ludlow 
Unit  Gas  or  Electric.  May  be  seen  in 
oiieration.  Good  selection  of  Lino  and 
Ludlow  mats.  90  and  72  chan,  full  and 
split.  Lino  or  Intertype  Magazines. 
Also  side  Aux.  Midwest  Matrix  Mart, 
633  Plymouth  Court,  C3)icago  6,  III. 

MA 
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4  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

Hifh  SpMd  —  Ste«l  Cylinder  —  Roller 
■(wriiiK— Teneion*.  Paster! — AC 
Prive— 22'%*  cutofT.  Installed  new  in 
IMS,  shut  down  January  1947  at  the 
fanner  Philadelphia  Record.  Available 
UUMdiately. 

•  •  • 

8  UNITS— 2  PR  FOLDERS 

Doplcs  Metropolitan :  Leads  for  spot 
•olor;  Roll  Arm  Brackets;  A.C.  Drives 

•  •  • 

TUBULAR-24  PAGE 

DEKATUBE,  Goss ;  new  in  1962 :  Bal- 
ooD  Former:  A.C.  Drive;  Complete 

tureo. 

•  •  • 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

It  Pace— 24  Page — %  Fold.  Complete 
Stereo— AC. 

•  •  • 

3  UNITS— COLOR 

t  SCOTT  Unitfl  with  2  8upenmpofl«d 
eok>r  couples,  end  feed.  AC  drives. 
Posy  suto-plste.  2S^e**  cutoff. 

•  •  • 

5  UNITS— GOSS 

High  Speed  on  low  Substructure ;  A.C. 
Drives:  28<%e*  cutoff. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

M  E.  42  St..  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


1C. 


DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR  16 
or  20-page  press.  22%  inch  cutoff. 
Good  Cond.  Speed  rated  at  20,000-22,000 
eopiet  per  hour.  Included  is  60  hp. 
Cline-Westinghouse  chain  drive  com¬ 
plete  with  push  button  stations  and 
eontrol  panel.  Also  included  are  a 
vseunm-bnek  Tubular  casting  box. 
tabular  plate  finisher,  chipping  block 
sad  2-ton  metal  pot  and  furnace,  with 
ksnd  pump.  Available  about  1  year. 
Write  or  call  Record-Herald  Co.,  Wau- 
MO,  Wisconsin. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


PrcM  Room 


COMPLETE  PRESS  A  STEREO— 

$10,000 

Urgent  need  for  more  space  makes  os 
offer  this  2-onit  Hoe  for  such  a  ridicu¬ 
lously  low  figure.  New  equipment  al¬ 
most  ready ;  come  see  press  while  still 
in  operation.  It’s  doing  excellent  work. 
$10,000  gives  you  press,  fnmsce,  cast¬ 
ing  box,  trimming-shaving  equipment, 
complete  electrical  equipment  includ¬ 
ing  2  motors,  48  stereo  chases.  Write 
David  Blacker,  South  Omaha  Sun,  800 
Brandeis  Theater  Bldg.,  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


KANSAS  CITY  STAR 
12  Goss  double 
width  units 
3  double  folders — 
23-9/16"  cutoff 

Substructure — Cline 
Automatic  Reels 
Angle  Bars  over  each  unit 
Four  125  hp.  DC  drives 
All  Equipment  Dismantled 
and  in  Storage 
IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 

KANSAS  CITY  STAR 
or 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO. 

5601  W.  31st  Street 
Chicago  50,  Illinois 


GOSS  3  UNIT  PRESS 

24-48  Page  Newspapers 
Hifh  Speed  I.,ow  Construction 
Length  Cutoff  23  9/16* 

Paper  Roll  Brackets  A  Hoists 
AC  Motor  Drive 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC 

416  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y 


A  REAL  BARGAIN  FOR  A  SMALL 
PUBLISHER  who  has  outgrown  his 
flatbed  —  16  page  Goes  pony  press, 
printing  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  and  16  pages 
at  8,000  an  hour,  together  with  all 
equipment  necessary  except  metal  fur¬ 
nace  and  mat  roller.  $11,000  takes  it. 
Available  about  January  16.  See  it  in 
action  now.  Write  for  photos  and 
samples  of  the  excellent  printing  job 
this  press  does  to  Red  Wing  Publish¬ 
ing  Comnany,  Red  Wing,  Minnesota. 


48-96  PAGE  MODERN 
6-UNIT  HOE 

With  color  unit.  Extra  color  fountains. 
Double  folders,  balloon  formers.  Kohler 
Mcis.  Excellent  condition.  Cline-West¬ 
inghouse  A.  C.  drives.  Junior  Auto- 
Pl*te  with  shaver.  48  chases,  con¬ 
veyors.  Price  $65,000. 

CIsremont  Press  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Serrano  Dr.,  S.  Francisco  27,  Cal. 


TUBULAR  24-PAGE 

Avtllsble  M  days.  Twevto-One  Model- 
Vacuum  stereotype.  6  color  fountains- 
tacelleat  condition. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

^  Boise*  Idaho 

I®  PAGE  Duplex  Tubular  press,  with 
^veyor.  Cutler-Hammer  drive  and 
•weeotype  equipment.  Can  be  seen  in 
uperstlon.  Early  delivery.  Contact  Earl 
“•cup*.  Times,  Salisbury,  Maryland,  or 
Traverse  City,  Michigan. 


GOSS  4-DECK,  double  width,  $2-64 
yy**-.  42  %  inch  cutoff,  AC  motor 
■Tw  $26,000.  Available  early  in  1968 
t^tact  Carl  Hofferbert,  e/o  Gadsder 
Timas,  Gadsden.  Alabama. 


Stereotype 


HALL  MAT  ROLLER 

with  $  HP  Motor.  Medium  Weight 
roller  for  General  Service. 

26  DURAL  Chases  for  8  Column. 

#1  ROUSE  Power  Band  Saw. 
REBUILT  Radial  Arm  Router. 
Furnaces  And  CASTING  BOXES, 
all  sizes. 

#26  F%ll  Page  Vandereook  Proof 
Press. 

MANY  OTHER  ITEMS 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

Stamford,  Conn. 


MODEL  E  DUPLEX 

Flat  Bed  Automatic  Press  Complete 
with  AC  Motor,  Rollers  and  Chases. 
Can  Be  seen  in  operation 
As  is — where  is— Chicago,  111. 

$12,500 
UPECO,  INC. 

420  Valleybrook  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

HOE  32  page  4  deck  press  22% "  cut¬ 
off.  Now  running,  available  December 
1.  Full  electrical  and  casting  equip¬ 
ment.  3  phase.  60  cycle,  AC.  Danbury 
News  Times.  Danbury,  Connecticut. 
PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26,  40. 
60.  76.  100  and  160  H.P.  AC.  All 
complete  with  eontrol,  chain  and 
sprockets.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box  90S. 
Boiae,_Idahn. _ 

16-32  PAGE 

DOUBLE  WIDTH— 2  UNIT  HOE 

with  twin  high  speed  folders  and  % 
page  folder.  Cut  off  22%  * — Chain 
Drive— DC.  Serial  #W-2S46.  As  is. 
where  Is.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

$16,000 

UPECO.  INC. 

420  Valleybrook  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


Stereotype 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


60  E.  42  St.,  NY  17 


Oxford  7-4690 


LUDLOWS  for  rebuilding.  Highest  cash 
price.  Also  surplus  composing  room 
equipment.  Midwest  Matrix  Mart.  638 
Plymouth  Ct.,  Oiieago,  Webster  9-3238. 


WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss 
flat-bed.  Advise  eerial  no.  and  when 
available  —  Northern  Machine  Worke, 
323  N^4th_St^Phil^6,  Pa. _ 

WILL  Buy  for  Caeh.  Complete  Plante, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  RF.PRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th, 
Kansas  City  6.  Ho. 


WANTED  To  Buy  48  to  64  Page  two 
plate  or  four  plate  wide  press  with  at 
least  one  color  cylinder.  Box  4121 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WE  PAY  CASH  for  used  typesetting 
matrix  to  daily  newspapers.  Send  us 
list  of  your  used  mats  or  machines. 
Bill  Cox  Matrix  Co.,  Pierce,  Nebraska. 


HELP  WANTED 


Adminittrative 


JUNIOR  AUTOPLATE.  Rebuilt.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Vacuum  Back.  Casts 
perfect  plate  for  22  %  “  cut-off.  Im¬ 
mediate  delivery.  Claremont  Press  Pub. 
Co.,  Inc.,  207  Serrano  Dr.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  27,  California. 


CIRCULATION  Office  Manager.  An 
experienced  man  in  modern  office  pro¬ 
cedure  and  in  circulation.  Small  news- 
paiH.r  management  could  qualify.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  to  $125.  Age  to  40.  Write 
fully  to  F.  P.  Turner,  Circulation 
Manager,  The  Florida  Times-Union. 
Jacksonville,  Florida. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  12.000  cir¬ 
culation  daily  in  California.  Right 
person  can  expand  with  our  group. 
Give  full  details  in  first  letter 
Box  4214,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


WANTED 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

WE  NEED  a  man  27-40  years  of  age 
with  circulation  sales  experience.  Must 
be  able  to  write  sales  letters  and  as¬ 
sume  responsibilities  of  supervising 
salesmen  in  field  from  our  home  office 
and  other  department  details.  Mu.st  be 
a  salesman  because  all  men  under  him 
are  salesmen  and  good  ones.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  selling  to  farmers  of  value. 
ABC  knowledge  essential. 

THIS  IS  a  permanent  opportunity 
and  will  be  filled  in  the  near  future 
by  good  man.  Write  us  if  you  would 
like  more  information.  Give  complete 
details  about  yourself. 

W.  D.  Hoard.  Jr. 

HOARD’S  DAIRYMAN 

Fort  Atkinson*  Wisconsin 
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HELP  WANTED 


Claseified  Advertising 


SEMI-WEEKLY  in  bMutiful,  growing 
city  needs  pleasant  but  firm  Salesman- 
Manager.  Salary,  bonus.  Write  fully. 
Santa  Barbara  (California)  Star. 


Display  Advertising 


GOOD  LAYOUT  MAN  who  can  ala* 
sell  or  is  a  competent  commercial 
artist  in  addition  to  having  capability 
producing  good  layouts  and  writing 
selling  copy  for  position  on  five-man 
display  staff  of  Alaska's  best-equipped 
paper.  Prefer  a  man  who  enjoys  ct» 
sting  striking  color  ads  as  we  have 
full  r.  o.  p.  color.  Congenial,  efficient 
staff,  liberal  fringe  benefits  including 
bonus.  State  experience,  salary 
quirement  and  enclose  sample  layout* 
in  Air  Mail  letter  to  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector,  Daily  News-Miner.  Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  on  his 
way  up,  to  handle  major  advertising 
classifications.  We  want  the  kind  of 
man  who  is  anxious  and  able  to  move 
into  a  position  of  greater  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Preference  given  to  a  man 
presently  employed  on  a  smaller  Mid¬ 
western  daily  newspaper.  There  ar* 
exceptier.al  opportunities  here  for  such 
a  man,  whose  future  is  before  him. 
All  applications  held  confldentlaL 
Write  oi  wire  Louis  D.  Young,  Adve^ 
Using  Director.  The  Indianapolis  Times, 
A  Senpps-Howard  Newspaper. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  EXPERIENCED.  TOP  FUGHT. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN 

LEADING.  7-day,  Metropolitan  New*, 
paper  in  Chart  Area  6  has  permanent 
poaition  for  experienced  retail  M 
salesman.  Man  we  seek  must  be  pri¬ 
marily  a  salesman,  but  able  to  turn 
out  professional  copy  and  layout,  and 
know  retailing  well  enough  to  counsel 
retailers  on  proper  new*pai»r  adver¬ 
tising  programs.  Recent  journalism 
school  graduate  could  qualify.  Exc^ 
lent  working  conditions.  6-day  week, 
plua  good  salary,  commission  and  pen¬ 
sion  arrangements.  Airmail  resume 
giving  age,  education,  experiencj^ 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  4OS0. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  young  man  to 
learn  newspaper  advertising.  Gijod 
opening  for  right  man.  Western  town 
near  excellent  hunting  and  fishing. 
Send  full  particulars  about  yourself  to 
Box  4106.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NOVEMBER  1st  we  will  have  attrac¬ 
tive  opening  for  advertising  salesman. 
SUff  of  six  on  26.000  circulation  paper 
In  good  town  chart  area  11.  Starting 
Mlary  $80  to  $100  depending  on  ex¬ 
perience.  Plus  Incentive  plan  and  other 
desirable  benefits.  Conscientious  worker 
can  make  substantial  earnings.  Box 
4106,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Excellent  opportunity  for  young  man 
with  8  to  4  years  experience.  Must  be 
good  on  ad  layout  and  copy  writing. 
19.000  daily  in  one  newspaper  town. 
I  Write  giving  experience,  salary  re. 
!  quired,  etc.  Register-Star-News,  San¬ 
dusky,  Ohio. 


WANT  a  display  salesman,  young  and 
aggressive,  for  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  California  newspaper.  Good 
working  conditions,  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Write  full  details  to  Box 
4107  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


able  to  administer  department  in  fasU 
growing  chain  set-up;  complete  charge 
and  res|i«nsible  to  publisher  only  ;  fast¬ 
growing  papers  in  Mid-Hudson  Valley : 
should  have  heavy  exi>erience  in  both 
weekly  and  daily  and  be  willing  to 
stay  put.  Experience  in  servicing  ac¬ 
counts  very  imixirtant  and  age  is  no 
barrier.  For  appointment  for  inter¬ 
view  in  New  York  City  write.  Box 
4211,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  WAIVTED 


Duplay  Advertising 


OUR  STAFF  does  such  e  live  job 
that  every  now  and  then  somebody  is 
"lifted”  from  it.  Result:  openings  for 
one  advertising  solicitor,  one  reporter- 
photographer.  Company  pays  for  hos¬ 
pitalisation  insurance  of  staff  members 
and  dependents,  life  insurance  of  staf¬ 
fers.  Growing  community,  industry, 
agriculture,  college.  Talbot  Patrick, 
Evening  Herald,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 


CALIFORNIA  daily  in  growing  ex¬ 
clusive  field  wants  capable  advertising 
director.  Good  salary  plus  bonus  for 
production.  Opiiortunity  to  expand 
with  growing  small  daily  groui>.  Give 
detailed  background,  record,  references. 
Write  Dean  Lesher,  Sun-Star,  Merced, 
California. 


DIPPfAY  ADVERTISING  Salesman  | 
wanted  by  fast  growing  Southern  Cali-  j 
forma  Daily.  Ideal  working  and  living 
conditions.  Many  comiiany  benefits. 
Exceptional  opportunity.  Write  G.  C. 
Wonn,  News  Tribune ;  Fullerton,  Cal. 

EXPERIENCED  copy-layout  man,  who 
is  looking  ahead,  will  find  a  real  op¬ 
portunity  on  this  old  established  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  Southern  daily,  area 
5.  This  is  I  or  a  good  man  who  wants 
to  go  places  and  is  ready  to  make 
that  all-imi>ortant  change  for  the  j 
benefit  of  now  and  the  future.  Write 
Box  42211,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


EXPANSION  in  Fast  growing  Dupage 
County  creates  position  for  display 
sales  man.  C' mpany  benefits,  ideal 
community.  Contact  immediately,  com¬ 
plete  resume.  Hus  ness  Manager,  The 
Dally  Journal,  Wheaton,  Illinois. 


Editorial 


COLLEGE  TOWN  DAILY  of  13,000 
circulation  Chart  Area  2  needs  general 
desk  copyreader  who  can  handle  TTS 
Wire,  assist  city  editor,  sub  for  him 
and  on  sports  desk.  Job  open  Decem¬ 
ber  I.  Write  Box  3900,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher,  giving  resume,  references. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO.  Experienced  cor¬ 
respondent  needed.  Part-time.  Man 
or  woman.  News,  trade  reports,  fea- 
tnras.  Write  in  full  to  News  ^itor, 
BOOT  and  SHOE  RECORDER,  Chest- 
■Dt  A  66th  Sts.,  Philadelphia  39,  Pa. 


NEED  A  COMPETE.NT  reporter  whose 
primary  responsibility  would  be  a 
labor  —  Industry  beat.  Some  general 
assignment.  Northern  Ohio,  6  day 
•vening.  Give  complete  details  to  Box 
4081,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

OHIO  DAILY— opening  a  news  bureau 
In  a  small  adjoining  community.  Needs 
a  person  that  can  fit  into  and  reiiort 
the  life  of  a  small  community.  Box 
4032.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR — county  seat  daily,  6  days. 
Pleasant  rural  living  in  Central  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  finest  climate.  Start  $95  or 
better.  Write  details,  references.  Even¬ 
ing  Free  Lance,  Hollister. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  after¬ 
noon  paper  college  town.  Chart  Area 
9.  Good  pay,  good  future.  Give  details 
of  background,  exiierience.  references. 
Box  4129,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  —  rewrite 
man  with  round  newspaper  background 
and  willingness  to  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  may  find  good  berth  on  metro¬ 
politan  morning.  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
4124.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

OUR  STAFF  does  such  a  live  job  that 
every  now  and  then  somebody  is 
"Uft^”  from  it.  Result;  New  opening 
for  reporter  ( preferably  able  also  to 
photograph)  and  one  for  advertising 
solicitor.  Company  pays  for  hospital¬ 
isation  insurance  of  staff  members  and 
dependents,  life  insurance  of  staffers. 
Growing  community,  industry,  agri¬ 
culture.  college.  Talbot  Patrick,  Even- 
ing  Herald,  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina. 

REPORTER,  male  or  female,  beginner 
or  experienced.  Enterprise,  Livingston, 
Montana. 


REPORTER  with  small  city  experi¬ 
ence  wanted  for  well-equipped  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  11,000  city.  Ford  G. 
Owens,  Times-Bulletin,  Van  Wert,  O. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


REPORTER  OR  SPORTS  WRITER 
preferably  with  experience  on  a  smal¬ 
ler  midwest  daily.  Write  giving  back¬ 
ground,  education,  and  experience. 

Personnel  Dept.,  Morning  Star,  Rock¬ 
ford  Illinois. 


TOP  EDITOR  wanted  for  Chart  10 
Aren.  Progressive  pr  *e  winning  pa|>er, 
7.000  circulation.  Staff  of  seven.  Want 
humdinger  to  start  in  December.  $130 
with  raises  for  bang-up  job.  Box  4123, 
Editor  A  I^blishejn _ 

WIRE  EDITOR  to  handle  AP  and 
UP  services,  goigl  working  conditions. 
Phone  or  write  Jacksonvilie  Daily 
News,  Cmirt  St.,  Jackscnville.  N.  C. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR,  country  weekly, 
willing  and  able  to  learn  all  phases: 
Desk,  ads,  job  servicing,  mechanical 
when  needed.  Starting  salary  open ; 
want  man  who  w,ll  be  worth  $100 
week  in  reasonable  time.  Bill  Owens, 
News.  Gettysburg,  South  Dakota. 

EARN  YOUR  M.A. :  Midwestern  State 
University  with  outstanding  faculty 
otiers  journalism  graduate  assistant- 
ships  and  fellowships  beginning  at 
$1,000  for  school  year,  plus  fees,  to 
working  newspa|)ermen  with  strong 
undergraduate  record  and  practical 
experience.  Box  4201,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GENERAL  REPORTER,  1-2  years  ex¬ 
perience  or  J-school  training.  Camera 
hejpful.  S:)roe  sports.  Good  small  PM 
daily.  Daily  News,  Lewistown,  Mont. 

.NEWSPAPER  EDITORIAL  POSI¬ 
TIONS  OPEN  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 
AND  WOMEN  BETWEEN  THE  $60 
190  LEVEL  IN: 

California 

Florida 

South  Carolina 

Illinois 

Colorado 

AND  MANY  OTHER  STATES.  SUB- 
tilT  RESUMES  TO:  BILL  McKEE, 
BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  SUITE  1417,  59 
B.  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
CE  6-6670. 


OPENING  IN  EDITORIAL  DEPART¬ 
MENT  for  desk  general  assignment 
man.  hlxperience  necessary  or  journal¬ 
ism  graduate.  In  letter  of  application 
state  ex{>erience,  education,  personal 
d-ata.  salary  desired  and  give  refer¬ 
ences.  Write  Business  Manager,  The 
News  Herald,  Conneaut.  Ohio. 

REPORTER,  with  weekly  exiierience, 
tor  general  assignment,  features, 
sports.  Prefer  man  with  camera.  Lo¬ 
cated  in  county  seat,  60  miles  from 
New  York  City.  Benefits.  The  Free- 
hold  Transcript,  Freehold,  New  Jersey. 

SEVEN-DAY  MORNING  in  college  city 
of  70,000,  Chart  Area  6,  has  openings 
for  three  reporters,  includ  ng  siiorts, 
and  a  copyreader ;  40-hour  week,  good 
pay,  insurance  free,  paid  vacation  after 
a  year.  Box  4206,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR :  We  are  looking  for  working 
Managing  Editor  who  is  reliable,  ac¬ 
curate,  knows  how  to  meet  early  dead¬ 
line.  $126,  benefits.  No  drinker  or 
floater.  Box  4221,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 
WIRE  EDITOR  for  growing  16,000 
afternoon  daily  who  will  help  it  grow 
and  grow  with  it.  Chart  Area  2. 
$111  for  6-day,  37Vi-hour  week.  Open¬ 
ing  about  November  1.  Send  crmplete 
resume.  Box  4206,  Editor  A  Publisher 
YOUNG"  MALE  REPOR'TER  to  cover 
courts,  other  assignments  wanted  by 
growing  afternoon  daily,  14,600  cir¬ 
culation,  in  University  town.  Give 
personal  history,  experience,  references 
and  minimum  starting  salary.  The 
Daily  Progress,  Charlottesville,  Xs.  _ 
NATIONAL  food  retailer’s  trade  maga- 
sine  seeks  local  free  lance  writers  to 
get  first  person  reports  on  successful 
operations,  with  photographs,  or  suc¬ 
cess  stories.  For  details  write  Box 
4226,  Editor  and  Publisher.  ___ 

NEED  Two  Deskmen,  one  fully  ex¬ 
perienced  and  One  Reporter.  Wire: 
E.  A.  Shelnutt,  Managing  Editor,  Ala¬ 
bama  Journal,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

WAN’TED — Beginning  reporter.  About 
year’a  experience.  Growing  Southern 
daily.  Learn  all  phases.  Fine  opiior¬ 
tunity.  Box  4282,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WAIVTED 


Editorial 


PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR  1 

UNBORN  employee  publication  with 
16,000  circulation  awaits  father.  Re¬ 
vision  of  established  publications  for 
other  audiences,  and  need  for  new 
publications  awaits  careful  analysis  by 
expert. 

IF  YOU  have  publications  experience, 
and  know-how  in  all  phases,  are  heavy 
on  writing  and  editorial  concept,  and 
want  the  challenge  of  building  from 
scratch,  for  a  firm  that  is  world  leader 
in  its  field,  this  is  your  opportunity. 

I.OCATION  is  in  a  pleasant  medium- 
sized  community  only  a  few  hours 
r  ding  time  from  two  major  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas.  Accent  is  on  culture,  rec¬ 
reation,  and  family  living. 

Send  complete  resume  and  salary  re- 
(luirements. 

Box  4228 
EDITOR  A  PUBUSHER 


(TTY  EDI’TOR  wanted  for  small  mid¬ 
west  daily.  Permanent  jcb  in  good 
town  for  man  with  experience  and 
ambition.  Opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  in  our  group  of  dailies.  f80  to 
start,  plus  paid  vacation,  sick  leave, 
life  insurance.  Write  fully  to  Box 
4233,  Editor  A  Publisher.  Interview 
will  be  arranged. 


ONE  OF  ’niE  MIDWEST’S  BEST 
small  dailies  wants  in  its  clean, 
modem,  busy  newsroom  a  young  man 
seeking  professional  opportunity.  He 
will  write  features,  handle  general  as¬ 
signments  and  take  news  pictures, 
earning  merit  raises  and  advancements 
in  accord  with  Initiative,  diligence  and 
ability.  Ideal  working  conditions,  profit 
sharing,  bonus,  free  insurance,  five 
day  week.  Interview  essential.  Write 
giving  full  resume  to  Box  4236,  Elditor 
A  Publisher. 

SPORTS:  Six  Day  PM  Northern  New 
England  area  includes  Dartmouth, 
Several  High  Schools.  Sports  Editor 
with  some  experience  to  join  young 
staff  and  have  complete  charge  of  two 
pages  daily.  Must  take  pictures,  own 
car.  Knowledge  of  Sk'ing  desirable. 
Contact  Walter  C.  Paine.  Publisher. 
Valley  News,  White  River  Junction, 
Vermont.  Phone  West  Lebanon  1270. 


Free  Lanee 


SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  8,000  house 
organs  buy  I  Payment  from  $10  to 
$100  for  single  photo-and-caption  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Services.  161  W.  48  St.,  N.Y.C.,  N.Y. 


HELP  WAIVTED 


Mechanical 


FLQORMAN-Compoeitor,  Ludlow, 
lino  experience  preferred.  Open  Ai> 
top  wage  In  small  resort  city  in  Wm 
em  New  York  State.  Join  a  troetw 
paper.  Write  Gregory  Rheude,  forcM 
Daily  Messenger.  Canandaigua,  N.  y 

WORKING  MECHANICAL  SUPE^ 
TENDENT— strong  individual  whs 
increase  production,  cut  costs.  ’TTS  ip 
eration,  well  equipped,  small  daily  h 
attractive  community.  Pension, 
profits,  other  benefits.  More 
$7,000  year.  Open  shop,  chart  siss  I 
Box  4014.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COMPOSITORS — Must  be  joumeywn. 
For  expanding  daily  newspaper,  ■ 
night  side.  Open  shop.  Excellent  wtsb 
ing  conditions.  Wages  commensnnn 
with  ability.  Chart  Area  2.  Apply  Ba 
4114,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR 

Experienced  man  needed  for  ad  as 
chine.  Semi-weekly  newspaper  in  05 
cago  area.  Pleasant  working  conditisw 
in  Union  Shop.  Seale  $8.46  per  kt, 
plus  vacation,  hospitalization  and  ssl 
fare  benefits.  Box  4218,  Editor  I 
Publisher. 


WANTED — Ojmpetent  man  for  steiss 
type  work  in  combination  press-stsm 
plant.  Midwest  paper  (union)  Hittel 
wages  in  country.  Every  kind  d 
benefit.  Write  immediately  to  Bo 
4216,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  RelatUm 


COMPANY  NEWS  BUREAU  HEAD 

HERE’S  a  chance  for  a  man  wHl 
newspaper  or  writing  experience  k 
head  the  yet-to-be-organiz^  publiciQ 
function  of  a  very  large  insurance  fim. 

REQUIREMENTS  are  proven  writlai 
skill,  press  relations  talent,  denuS’ 
strated  knack  for  special  event  hssA 
ling,  relative  youth  and  plenty  of  drhs 

IF  YOU’RE  family-centered  witk  ■ 
yearning  for  the  good  life  you’ll  lb 
our  medium-sized,  cultured  commosill 
just  two  hours  by  train  from  Chicais 

’TELL  US  about  yourself,  inclodiii 
salary  requirements. 

Box  4!r 

EDITOR  A  PUBUSHH 


NEED  Bbtperienced  Public  Relsti« 
man  in  New  York  essentially 
reporter.  Must  have  press  backgroiiss 
Good  future  with  growth  compW 
Reasonable  salary.  Write  Box  4B1 
^itor  A  Publisher. 
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help  wanted 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


WANTED:  Public  relations  assistant 
la  prominent  Northern  New  Jersey- 
New  York  agency  wit**  sound  publicity, 
nramotionsl  and  community  relations 
bsckground.  Shouid  be  26-80.  capable 
of  exercising  responsibility  and  inter- 
ootad  in  advancement.  Salary  $6,000 
rsnes.  Give  age.  experience,  back- 
pound  in  deUil.  Box  4202.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


OHIO  UNOTYPE  SCHOOL. 
Logan.  Ohio 

Linotype.  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


Classified  Advertising 

more  sales-power 

FOR  CLASSIFIED  STAFFERS  I 

ABILITY  to  sell  more  linage  and  sign 
up  more  contracts  .  ■  .  New  pride 
and  happiness  in  their  work  —  these 
are  benefits  enroilees  from  over  200 
daily  papers  report  they’ve  gained 
from  the  Howard  Parish  Coarse  in 
Oassified  Advertising. 

YOU  get  individualised  attention  in 
this  20-le8son  correspondence  course. 
It  txplaina  tested  sales,  servicing  and 
copywriting  techniqties  that  pay  off 
in  saay-to-follow  style. 

TOTAL  FEE,  $66.  For  more  sales- 
power,  increased  copywriting  ability 
and  greater  job-happiness,  mail  your 
application  with  initial  $16  payment 
today. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 

Tasted  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 

2»00  N.W.  79th  Street. 

Miami  47,  Florida 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Administrative 

ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE-Mature, 
ciperience  as  classified  manager,  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  director,  advertising 
director  (17^  million  lines),  business 
office  consultant ;  successful  in  eco¬ 
nomy  operation ;  detail  knowledge 
classified,  retail,  promotion ;  organize 
or  revitalize  all  advertising  depart¬ 
ments;  institute  sales  controls,  establish 
sata  goals.  8eek  advertising  director¬ 
ship  small  -  medium  daily  preferably 
where  there  is  future  possibility  addi¬ 
tional  responsibilities  in  business  man¬ 
agement.  Now  Chart  Area  6.  Box 
fHlf.  Editor  tk  Publisher. 

DO  YOU  NEED  .  .  . 
an  sd  manager,  publisher's  assistant, 
or  do  you  have  opening  with  manager¬ 
ial  opportunity?  Professional  news¬ 
paperman,  81,  ambitious,  alert,  sub- 
•antisl  t  successful  editorial  A  ad 
sxpritnce,  newspaper  know-how,  jour- 
ml.am  grad,  family.  Prefer  West 
Coast.  Write  or  Wire  Box  4209.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  PublisiMr. 

GENERAL,  Business.  Circulation  man¬ 
age  or  Publisher’s  Assistant.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  management  of  all  depart¬ 
ments  on  daily  of  28.000.  Cost  con- 
•cious,  presently  employed,  college 
pee.  married,  84.  will  relocate,  $10,000 
brscket.  Box  4207.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
pAINED  EXECUTIVE  with  17  yean 
la  all  phases  small  and  medium  dailiee 
»tnU  broader  horizon  aa  general  man- 
jwr  buiinem  manairerp  ad  director  on 
•“Vr  paper.  Now  ad  mnnasrer  on 
IJ.OOO  daily.  Family  man.  89.  Salary 
W.OOO.  Box  4222.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
TOUNG  editor,  with  excellent  rec¬ 
ord,  now  in  rut  despite  high  pay,  seeks 
opportunity  as  publisher’s  or  general 
manager’s  assistant.  Box  4216,  Editor 
*  Publisher. 

Artists  -  Cartoonists _ 

rorrORIAL  AR’nsr— Spot  and  Gags 
»me  Advertising  Art.  Straight  or 
styles.  Box  4219,  Editor  A 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circulation 


K  VERY  ACTIVE  MAN  of  69  with 
aiperience,  understanding  and  knowl- 
itlge  and  from  Pennsylvania  wants  a 
Circulation  Manager's  position  in  the 
mid  or  far  west  on  a  amall  daily 
with  plenty  of  promotional  activity. 
All  data  fnmiabod  to  publiahcr  not 
afraid  to  hire  me.  Earl  Bond,  Brad¬ 
ford.  Pennsylvania.  _ _ 

CIRCULATION  MAN-Young,  aggres¬ 
sive  seven  years  experience  seeks  new 
fields  to  conquer  with  large  newspaper. 
An  excellent  record  in  circulation, 
a  top  notch  record  in  promotion  and 
a  college  background  bring  a  definite 
asset  to  your  organisation.  I  prefer 
New  England  but  will  consider  out¬ 
side  offer  if  attractive.  Box  41$3,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  AGGRESSIVE  circulation 
manager.  A  builder  of  circulation  and 
revenue.  Weil  trained  in  all  phases 
of  circulation  work.  Age  24.  Desires 
circulation  manager  position  on  4.0^ 
to  10,000  class.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  9, 
10.  or  12.  Available  October  16,  1966. 
Box  4181,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  display 
clasaified  20  years  axiwrienoe,  didly, 
Sunday  eompetitiva  market.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  Box  8924,  Editor  A  Publiaber. 

Display  Advertising 

TOP  DISPLAY  MAN,  National  Man¬ 
ager  Seeks  Better  Spot;  Good  Writer: 
Magaxine  or  Good  Daily.  Box  4110, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial 

A-l  ALL-AROUND  newspaperman,  16 
years  axperienoe,  available  for  im¬ 
mediate  employment.  References,  aam- 
plet.  Box  3909,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  EDI’TOR  of  leading 
New  England  weekly  deeires  similar 
position  on  small  daily  or  weekly. 
Married  veteran,  college  educated,  wide 
additional  ability  including  Miop  work, 
photography,  circulation.  Known  for 
Moopa.  (immunity  leader.  Prefer 
Chart  Area  1.  Write  Box  8981,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

^A’TTEN’nOlTEDI’rORS  I 
LOOKING  for  fast,  accurate  polished 
reporter  with  plenty  of  know-how, 
drive?  Now  eity  ^itor  on  16,000 
daily.  BS,  81.  Box  8910,  Uitor  A 
Publisher. 

COMPETENT  Newspaper  men  and 
women  available  for  all  parts  of  the 
country,  carefully  screened  by  Dan 
Gordon,  a  veteran  newsman.  We  are 
the  only  private  employment  agency 
in  the  East  with  a  special  desk  to  fill 
newspsper  jobs  AT  NO  COST  ’TO 
!  EMPLOYER.  Write  Dan  Gordon. 

1  Midtown  Personnel  Agency,  180  W. 

I  42  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
JOURNALISM  BEGINNERS  —  We 
have  many  journalism  grads  seeking 
connections.  Also  have  journalism 
juniors,  seeking  jobs  at  minimum 
wages.  Birch  Personnel,  69  E.  Madison 
St..  Chicago  2.  Illinois. 
HARDWORKING  SPORTSWRITER. 

I  year  large  daily  experience.  Know 
I  makeup,  heeds,  deskwork.  BA-Journal- 
I  ism  MA  speech.  Vet,  26,  married.  Seek 
I  permanent  spot  on  large  or  medium 
I  daily.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  1.  2,  8,  or 
6^  Box  4007^  Editor  A  Publis)>er. 

I  WOKKING  news  EDITOR  small 
i  daily.  Experienced,  capable,  good  ref- 
I  erences.  Prefer  west.  Will  consider 
I  desk,  reporter  post  medium  daily. 
Write  Box  4008,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
YOUNG  Ex  G.I.  One  year  Junior  col¬ 
lege  Journalism,  seeks  opportunity  in 
New  England  weekly.  Box  4025,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. _  _ _ 

TOP-NOTCH  young  copy  reader,  6 
years  daily  experience,  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  new  job  at  good  pay.  Chart 
Ares  2.  Box  403.3.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT— Able  girl 
reporter  of  7  years  general  experience. 
Detoured  on  social  desk.  B.A.  Top 
notch  references.  Available  2  weeks 
notice.  Box  4108,  Editor  A  PuMisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


J-GRAD.  emphasis  foreign  affairs, 
SDX.  KTa.  graduate  study  in  Europe, 
desires  reportorial  job.  Weekly,  re¬ 
write  experience.  Camera  knowledge. 
Relocate,  travel.  Vet,  24.  married,  no 
children.  Prefer  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
692.  Boeton  2.  Massachusetts. 

REPORTER-EDITOR.  Five  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  dailies  and  national  mag¬ 
azine.  Courts,  police,  business,  sports 
reporting ;  good  writer.  Can  handle 
desk.  Single,  29,  AB  degree.  Prefer 
smnll  eity  chart  areas  1  or  11.  but  will 
consider  small  city  elsewhere.  Good 
references.  Available  November  1.  Box 
4134,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER 

Ex-Army  Editor,  23.  B.A.,  specialty: 
feature  stories,  ask  for  chance  in  New 
York  or  New  Jersey  area  newspaper. 

Box  4128,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  8U,  ten  years’  experience, 
seeks  reporting  or  desk  job  with  daily 
in  Texas  or  elsewhere  in  Southwest. 
Contact  Alien  Wegemer,  3609  Timon 
Boulevard,  Corpus  Christi.  Texas. 

10  YEARS  general  experience ;  Best 
at  features,  editorial ;  Qualified  for 
desk  or  beats.  Aged  35,  broad  back- 
ground.  Box  4126,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SOU’THERN  Editor  -  Ke|X>rter,  sports, 
city,  wire,  entertainment  desks,  14 
years,  dailies  and  weeklies.  Proof¬ 
reader.  Some  advertising,  circulation, 
radio.  Write  Box  4143,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TOP  GRADE  feature  man,  publicity, 
goodwill  ambassador.  Seasoned  news, 
special  events.  Take  own  photos.  At 
home  with  governors,  sharecroppers. 
Love  rattling  around,  writing,  making 
friends  for  good  paper.  Desire  perma¬ 
nent  connection  in  good  fishing,  scenic 
area.  Highest  references.  Available 
with  reasonable  notice  to  present  em- 
ployer.  Box  4115,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR— REPORTER 

Eight  years  experience  all  beats. 
A.B.,  A.M.  Box  4213,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  —  City  editor,  society 
^itor,  wire  copy  editor,  feature  writ¬ 
ing  reporting,  photography,  maKa/.iiie.s, 
small  daily.  College  graduate,  woman, 
28.  Box  4210,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GRUMPY.  SHIFTLESS,  NON  -  AG¬ 
GRESSIVE —  Seriously,  seeking  general 
reporting  or  religious  writing  on  large 
east  coast  daily  or  overseas.  BA,  8 
years  experience,  26,  vet.  Beats:  city 
council,  tmlice.  schools,  etc.  Good 
record,  references.  Assets:  imagina¬ 
tion,  hard  worker,  objectivity.  Prefer 
features.  Some  camera.  Employed, 
family.  Box  4204,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NOVEUST  MFA  seeks  work  with 
Literary  agent  TV  script  editor  copy 
editor-writer  Chart  Area  2.  Moderate 
^lary.  Box  4220,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

it  REPORTER,  feature  writer ;  2  years 
exijerience.  Box  4203.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

RETURNED  VET,  journalism  grad, 
married,  24,  seeks  reporter  job  medium 
or  small  daily  midwest.  Eixperienee 
college  daily  and  summers.  Available 
now.  Write  or  call  Ned  Jenison,  e/o 
Beacon-News,  Paris,  Illinois. 

REWRITE,  New  York,  fast,  good. 

Box  4208 

_ Editor  A  Publisher 

SKILLED  Copy,  wire  editor  and  feature 
writer  seeks  one  of  these  spots  in 
Chart  Areas  4,  9.  10.  Box  4212,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

REPOR’TER:  26,  married,  BS  in 
English  and  J-grad.  Four  years  solid 
experience  as  editor  of  nation’s  largest 
college  paper.  Also  handled  the  year¬ 
book  (4,0<M  print).  I’ve  spent  the  t»st 
20  months  as  a  TOP  REPORTER- 
WRITER  for  the  Army’s  best  news¬ 
paper,  handling  news,  features  and 
PIO  releases  for  a  headquarters  com¬ 
mand.  Civilian  editors  have  praised 
my  work.  Being  discharged  in  late 
November  and  am  looking  for  a  re¬ 
porter  start  on  a  eity  daily.  Know  how 
to  find  stories  and  features.  Hard- 
worker.  Have  good  references.  Box 
4280,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WESTERN  DAILY  position  sought 
Have  seven  years  experience  as  re¬ 
porter  and  deskman.  80.  Proficient 
photographer.  Best  references.  Box 
4217,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPOR’TER.  26.  BA  English,  veteran, 
single.  Army  experience,  editing,  re¬ 
porting.  Ask  chance  on  New  York 
or  New  Jersey  newspaper,  but  will  re¬ 
locate.  Box  4223,  Editor  A  PubliMter. 


AMBI’nOUS  young  reporter-editor  de¬ 
sires  challenging  opportunity  with 
Chart  Area  10-11  or  12  daily.  Jour¬ 
nalism  grad,  26,  with  eity  desk,  sporte. 
wire  and  photography  experience. 
Seeks  position  with  security  and  fu¬ 
ture.  Married,  vet  SDX.  Box  4286, 
Ed  tor  A  Publisher. 

SPOR’TS  EDITOR^Experieneed.  Do 
not  drink.  Good  habits.  Not  afreid  to 
work.  Now  located  in  Middleweet.  Box 
4287,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTHD:  Women’s  or  general  news. 
BS  in  J.  6  years  news  and  publicity 
experience.  Box  4284,  Elditor  A  PuW 
Usher. 

Mechanical 

UNION  Newspaper  Printer,  age  60, 
never  a  foreman,  desires  try  at  forw- 
manship.  28  years  experience  in  cosa- 
poeing  rooms  of  80  to  200  men.  Box 
4006.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CAPABLE  PRINTER.  38:  21  years' 
Composing  Room.  N.E.  Dally  and 
Sun^y.  ’Top  man  as  operator,  mskeap 
and  ads.  Leadership  potential.  Box 
4102,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
— Wide  composing  room  experience. 
Good  education.  Know  how  to  work  and 
get  along  with  men.  Understand  valne 
of  co-ordination  between  departments. 
Excellent  references.  Box  4104,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  TRAINEE 
— Seek  permanent  opportunity  and 
chance  to  do  a  good  job.  7  years  ex¬ 
perience  linotype  operator,  printer  and 
pressman  wet'kly  and  semi  -  weekly 
newspapers.  80,  single,  vet.  some  cot- 
lege.  Rest  references.  Available  im- 
m^iately.  any  location.  Box  4187,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

Photo  Engraving 

PHOTOENGRAVER  9  years  dailies 
commercial  shop  oi>eration.  Experienced 
all  departments.  Want  permanent  p<v 
sition  on  small  daily  Chart  Area  7 
and  8.  Consider  others.  Box  4118,  ESdi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 

Photography 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER.  A.F.  Vet¬ 
eran,  Age  26,  married,  3  years  college 
with  8  years  of  Photo-Advcrtising-B» 
porting  on  small  daily,  wants  Photo- 
Reporting  job  on  medium  daily  newn- 
paper  or  magasine.  Own  car  and  eom- 
l>lete  camera  and  darkroom  equipment. 
Experienced  in  press  and  available  light 
photography.  F'ull  knowledge  of  esm- 
eras  and  darkroom  techniques.  Mem¬ 
ber  N.P.P.A.  Now  employed  small 
midwest  daily.  Anxious  for  right  Job 
with  future.  Write  Box  4019,  e/o  B<U- 
tor  A  Publisher. 

The  National  Press 
Photographers  Assoc. 

Maintains  listings  of  Photographers 
available— Still — ’TV — or  Newsreel 
Most  with  own  equipment 
No  charge — Write  or  wire 
Gerald  A.  Clarke,  4624  Towle  Ave. 
Hammond,  Indiana 

Promotion — Public  Relatioms 

EXPERIENCED  PUBLIC  RELA- 
'nONS  Assistant  now  employed  Eaat 
Coast  wants  agency,  industrial  pnbUc 
relations  staff  position  California  only. 
Prefer  San  Francisco.  Single,  vet,  $0, 
available  after  December  16th.  B<n 
4016,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  13,  1956 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  LI.  Brown 

A  NEW  “Editorial  Newsletter’’ 
is  being  distributed  by  the 
Standard  Gravure  Corp.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  to  editors  of  locally 
edited  gravure  magazines.  Its 
contents  should  also  interest 
any  newspapermen  responsible 
for  writing  or  illustrating  fea¬ 
tures  in  daily  or  Sunday  news¬ 
papers. 

The  newsletter  is  compiled  by 
Angus  Perkerson,  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Const  tu- 
tion  Sunday  Magazine,  and  car¬ 
ries  many  of  his  own  ideas  and 
comments  along  with  those  of 
other  editor-contributors. 

Mr.  Perkerson  is  the  dean  of 
Sunday  magazine  editors  having 
held  that  job  for  44  years  in 
.4tlanta.  He  is  well  qualified, 
therefore,  to  edit  a  letter  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  various  problems  that 
confront  the  editor  of  a  local 
newspaper  magazine.  He  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about. 

In  the  first  letter  two  months 
ago,  Mr.  Perkerson  said  it 
would  be  concerned  chiefly  with 
•‘what  to  write,  how  to  write  it, 
and  how  to  illustrate  it  with 
artwork  and  photography.” 

He  admitted  that  magazines 
in  this  group  are  intensely  local 
and  it  might  be  difficult  to  .sug¬ 
gest  story  idea.s  that  are  use- 
able  in  New  Orleans,  Columbus 
and  Newark.  But  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  “there  are  countless 
ideas  of  general  interest  that 
can  be  adapted  to  local  use,” 
and  he  proceeded  in  the  first 
two  issues  to  prove  it. 

*  *  * 

A  PARTIAL  summary  of  the 
story  ideas  discussed  in  the 
first  two  issues  of  the  news¬ 
letter  will  give  an  idea  of  why 
we  believe  others,  besides  local 
magazine  editors,  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  reading  it. 

Following  a  leport  by  some 
scientists  that  the  body  can  ab¬ 
sorb  only  so  much  X-ray  in  a 
lifetime  and  too  much  would  be 
harmful,  a  staff  member  of  the 
Atlanta  Sunday  magazine  inter¬ 
viewed  two  radiologists  at  Emo¬ 
ry  University  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine  there  and  localized  the  fea¬ 
ture.  The  story  was  checked  by 
both  radiologists  after  it  was 
written. 

Warren  Ogden,  editor  of  the 
\ew  0rlea)i8  Timcs-Picayune 
magazine,  reported  on  a  series 
of  “psycho  stories”  which  in¬ 
volve  human  or  personal  rela¬ 
tions.  The  files  of  the  Family 
Service  Society  of  New  Orleans 
furnished  case  histories  of  true- 
life  stories.  Names  were  changed 


but  facts  were  not  altered.  Mr. 
Ogden  pointed  out  any  editor 
can  get  similar  stories  from  so¬ 
cial  agencies,  case  workers, 
juvenile  court  judges,  psychol¬ 
ogists,  etc. 

George  Dent,  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Demoerat  mag¬ 
azine,  told  how  he  developed  a 
continuing  feature  called  “Your 
Neighbors” — about  people  with 
interesting  occupations  and  in¬ 
terests.  “We’ve  tried  to  stay 
away  from  hobbyists  as  much 
as  possible  because  I’ve  never 
felt  a  guy  who  has  spent  his  life 
collecting  buttons  or  match 
covers  is  of  much  interest  to 
anyone  except  another  guy  who 
collects  buttons  or  match  cov¬ 
ers.” 

*  »  ♦ 

The  newsletters  contain 
many  more  ideas  such  as: 
“They  get  paid  for  speeding” 
(about  local  stock  car  racers)  ; 
“What  every  husband  should 
know  about  outdoor  cooking”; 
“The  new  look  in  churches” 
(about  contemporary  styling  in 
new  church  construction) ; 
“Why  I  go  to  church”;  etc. 

But  they  al.so  have  extra  divi¬ 
dends  in  advice  from  an  art  edi¬ 
tor,  for  instance.  Ruds  Harley, 
art  editor  of  the  Atlanta  .I-C 
magazine,  said  “good  typog¬ 
raphy  is  the  key  to  good  lay¬ 
outs.  You  may  have  good  photo¬ 
graphs,  you  may  arrange  the 
photographs  effectively,  but  you 
will  not  have  a  good  layout  if 
the  accompanying  type  is  poor¬ 
ly  handled. 

“In  all  but  rare  cases,  the 
simplest  and  the  most  orderly 
arrangement  of  text  type  is  the 
best. 

“From  my  own  experience  I 
am  convinced  that  the  square, 
the  rectangle  and  the  ‘L’  shapes 
are  the  l%ast  complicated  and 
leave  the  cleanest  space  in 
which  to  work  with  headings 
and  pictures.  .  .  .  The  greater 
the  amount  of  body  type,  the 
greater  the  necessity  for  or¬ 
derliness.” 

He  noted  that  readers  tend 
to  pass  over  stories  that  look 
long  and  have  tall  columns  of 
type  or  massive  blocks  of  it. 
“A  story  seems  to  look  shorter 
when  the  type  text  is  arranged 
into  a  long  low  rectangle  or  an 
‘L’  made  of  two  thin  rectan¬ 
gles.” 

Another  dividend  seems  ob¬ 
vious  in  the  repeated  advice 
from  various  editors  that  when 
working  on  highly  technical 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Oct.  14-15— Naw  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau  annual 
meeting,  Syracuse  Hotel,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  14-15— Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  37tli 
annual  convention,  Columbia  Hotel,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Oct.  14-16— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Financt 
Officers,  ninth  annual  meeting,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  14-16— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Oraka 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  14-16— California  Circulation  Managers  Association,  annual 
convention,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Oct.  14-17 — Now  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  As¬ 
sociation,  Basin  Harbor  Club,  Vergennes,  Vt. 

Oct.  15-16— National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western 
Woricship,  Mission  Inn,  Riverside,  Calif. 

Oct.  16 — New  England  Dally  Newspaper  Association,  Fall  meet¬ 
ing.  Sheraton  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

Oct.  18-19 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  42nd  annual  meeting. 
Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Oct.  18-20 — National  Professional  Advertising  Fraternity  for 
Women,  convention.  University  of  Illinois,  Urbane,  III. 

Oct.  19-20 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  East 
Central  Region  annual  mooting.  Aurora  Inn,  Aurora.  Ohio. 

Oct.  20-21— New  England  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference, 
18th  annual,  Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Boston. 

Oct.  21-23— Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association  meeting. 
Hotel  Claridge,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Oct.  22-23 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation  meeting,  Parker  House,  Boston. 

Oct.  22-24 — Association  of  National  Advertisers,  47th  annual 
mooting.  Hotel  Drake,  Chicago. 

Oct.  22-26— Farrar  Seminar  on  Newspaper  Design,  Edgewatar 
Beach  hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  24-26 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association, 
meeting,  Sheraton  Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  25— Gravure  Technical  Association  forum,  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago. 

Oct.  26-30 — Inter- American  Press  Association,  annual  meeting. 
Havana. 


subjects  they  always  submit  the 
completed  story  to  the  source 
for  checking  as  to  accuracy.  We 
noted  before  how  the  interview 
with  radiologists  was  okayed 
by  them  before  publication. 
Ralph  Brooks,  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  magazine,  re¬ 
ported  frequent  use  of  medical 
and  psychological  articles  each 
of  which  was  submitted  to  the 
authority  for  checking  as  to  ac¬ 
curacy. 

“This  method  has  given  our 
medical  and  psychological  arti¬ 
cles  accuracy  and  authenticity,” 
Mr.  Brooks  said.  “The  profes¬ 
sion — at  first  reluctant  —  now 
seems  more  than  willing  to 
cooperate  with  us.” 


He  reported  that  “the  medi  ! 
cal  schools,  hospita's,  univer¬ 
sities,  provide  local  authorities 
Despite  medical  ‘ethics’  which 
prohibit  a  physician  in  private 
practice  from  talking  for  pub¬ 
lication  we  frequently  are  able 
to  quote  such  authorities.  This 
has  been  accomplished  through 
a  working  agreement  with  the 
medical  association.  We  tel' 
them  what  we  have  in  mind; 
the  society  picks  out  a  man. 
gives  him  the  go-ahead  and  he 
can  speak  for  publ'cation  with 
out  professional  crit  cism.” 

This  is  what  can  happen 
when  an  editor  displays  his 
honest  intention  to  report  facts 
and  not  sensationalism. 


ALLEN  KANDER 
and  Company 

Negotiators 

For  the  Purchase  and  Sale 
of  Daily  Newspapers 

1701  K  S  T  It  ■  ■  T  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON 
SO  BAST  A2ND  STRBBT,  NBW  YORK 
3S  BAST  WACKBR  ORIVB,  CHICAGO 
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Dinette  Tables! 
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No  side  magazines  were  needed  for  this  big  dis¬ 
play  because  the  Model  35  Rangeniaster  Linotype 
sets  through  normal  36-  and  condensed  48-pt.,  has 
unequalled  main  magazine  capacity. 


Not  if  your  composing  room  is  using  high-cost  methods;  the  increased 
linage  will  simply  mean  more  expense! 

For  an  example  of  the  modem,  economical,  profitable  way  to  set 
mixed  display  composition,  look  at  the  sample  shown  in  actual  size.  It 
was  ketjhoarded  from  the  main  magazines  of  the  new  Rangemaster 
Model  35  Linotype. 

By  keyboarding  you  eliminate  costly  hand  composition  with  its 
manual  distribution,  “cutting  in”  and  underpinning  that  take  up  so  many 
expensive  job  hours. 

Rangemaster  Linotypes  have  unmatched  main  magazine  capacity, 
and  carry  complete  fonts  of  type  so  big  and  so  black  that  no  other  main 
magazine  machine  can  equal  them. 

The  newly  engineered  Rangemaster  Linotypes  will  set  your  large 
display  (and  headlines)  at  tninimum  cost  and  higher  profit.  Write  your 
Linotype  Agency  for  the  factual  story. 
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